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PREFACE. 


READER. 


HIS Work comes into the World at a 
time when nothing but Drollery and 

Ridicule is thruſt upon the Age by 
Baffling Wits, who can only Canvaſs a Word, 
or Clamour at a Phraſe in an Author, but ne- 
ver write any thing themſelves beyond the Bulk 
of a Stitch'd Pamphlet ; and theſe Heroſtra- 
tus's, who cannot get a Name by any Eminent 
Work of their own, ſeek it in the Deſtroying 
that of others. It is eafter to be a Critick 
than an Author. But if he, who would Fudge 
of an Undertaking of this Nature, ſhould 10 
Eſſay ſomething of the like kind (for Authors 
ſhould be Tryed by their Peers) we ſhould be 
rid of theſe 1 Detracting Enemies. 

In the Treatiſes of this Volume are. many 
"Excellent and Uncommon Collections in Sci- 
ence, which will Diſcover themſelves to the 
Reader in the Peruſal; And they are Embel- 
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The PREFACE, He. 
liſßed with ſo many: Hiſtorical and Diverting i 
abe, which may be Acceptable and N. 
ul to Ladies as well gs Gentlemen, and Intro- 
duce them into Univerſal Knowledge. . Touth 
may be thereby Endued with Learning and 
Gentlemanlike Qualities. for their. Adi 1 
ment or Gonderſation.. And thus by mixing 
Pleaſure with Profit, it i hoped that what 6 
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into ſuch as Fly in the Air, called 
Volatiles, or Swim in the Water, 

called Aquatiles; or go on the Earth, 

called Terreſtrials; or that creep, ſlide along, 

as Vipers, Snakes, Cc. or are altogether immove- 

able, and are called Reptils. 

They are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed from the dif- Generaion, 
ference of their Generation, Parts, Actions, Cc. 
Accordingly, ſome are Viviparous, which are 
fuch as bring forth living Creatures; others, 
Oviparons, which lay Eggs, out of which Ani- 
mals are afterwards hatched ; ſuch are the 
Crocodile, (of which it is wonderful, that from 
an Egg, no bigger than that of a Gooſe, it 
grows to 2 Creature of Fifteen Cubits length) 
the Lizard, Frogs, Tortoiſes, and Serpents, 
who Jay their Eggs in Horſe-dung, or near 
Ovens, or the like, becauſe they cannot hatch 
them themſelves. As to Parts, ſome have raw. 
Wings, others Fins; ſome go on two Feet, 
others on four, called — and others 
e want 
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"RUTE ANIMALS are divided aninas, how | 


Of Animals. 
want all theſe. As to Actions, or Manners, 
ſome are Wild, others Tame ; fome Domeſtick 


ſome Stupid and Dull, others Quick and Cun- 

Places where they ning. As to the Places where they Live, ſome 
82 are Fiery, as the Salamander ; others Aqua- 
tick, or Watry, and others Terreſtrial; ſome 

live both on the Earth and Water, which are 

therefore called Amphibious; ſuch is the Cro- 

codile, Otter, Cc. Some are Subterraneous, 


and live under Ground. See the Colleffion of ® 


Rarities in Greſham Collage. 


bete mought Knowledge of Brute Animals prevailed among 
in Brutes. 

5 Men, and ſo infix'd hath it been in their 

Minds, that they who dare think otherwiſe 

(ſaith Der Caries); and refuſe to Patronize a 

Canſe which to them appears ſo clear, can 

hardly eſcape the Cenſure of Folly and Teme- 


- rity. In this Opinion, almoſt all Philoſophers 
agree, whether induced by the Induſtry and 
50 ivacity of Senſe, which they obſerve ſome 


Beaſts to have, or fancying that they ſee ſome 

Ideas of Reaſon in them, they make no Scru- 

Pele to attribute En and Rat iocination 

to them, and pronounce them capable of thoſe 
Perceptions and Apprehenſions, which, in reali- 

ty, diſtinguiſh Humane Kind from all other 

Of the Occons- Creatures; not being able to imagine how Bees, 
8 if void of Knowledge, ſhould build ſo Geome- 
| trically their Sexangular Cells, and fill them 

fo exactly at their certain Times with Honey, 

chuſe Kings and Captains, appoint a Guard, 

| ſend; out Scouts, punith Drones, carry out their 
_ Dead, £7c. Nor how Spiders | ſhould be fo 
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Gertz. very Ingenious in their Webs. How, the Geeſe 
* of Ciicio, conſcious of their own Garrulous Na- 
ture; when they paſs: over Mount Taurus, aur 
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and Sociable, others delighting in Solitude; 
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Of the Know 80 far hath the Opinion concerning the : 
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Of Animals. 


little Pebbles in their Bills for fear of the Eqg/es 
by that means keeping themſelves ſilent and 
ſafe. 


| How the Induſtrious Ants build Cities 
= with ſo much Deſign and — —— making 
paths, Streets, Places for Aſſemblies, Grana- 
ries, ſtoring up all the Winter, Nc. But it is 
evident that there are Actions proper to every 
Species of Beaſts, and that they are ſo deter- 
mined to certain tions, that they all de- 
ſign and perform the ſame thing without any 
difference. Every Camel flies from pure Streams, 
and hunts after troubled Waters, ſcraping the 
Ground with their Feet often to make the Wa- 


ter _— All Comes dig themſelves Bur- 


rows to lodge, and cover them with Sand, 
that- they may not lie expoſed to the Rapines 
of the Ferrets. Harts, when ſhot with a Dart, 
preſently ſeek for the Herb Dittam, which 
eaſes the Pain, makes the Dart drop out, and 
Cures the Wound. The Lyon will find out the 
Man that hath ſhot him with an Arrow, tho 
the Man was mix'd among a Crowd. All Cats 
will Lip, Skip, Lick, and are much delighted 
with the Root of Valerian. A Her, at the 
ſight of a Kite, makes a Clacking, ſtill ad- 


Ants. 


: 


| 
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vancing her Voice to call her Chickens under 


her Wing. The Cauſe of which Actions can 
be referred to nothing elſe but Natural Incli- 
nation and Inſtinct, by which Animals are 
inſtigated to ſuch and ſuch Motions: So that 
this or that whole Brutal Species is carried 
with one Propenſion, and there is found the 
ſame Force and Impulſe in all of that Kind. 
So every Hare is alike fearful, and ſwift in 
Flight, doubling and turning in their Speed, 
to eſcape away; and every Hound hath a kind 
of Craft in following Wild Beaſts, and ſcent- 
ing the Way. All Faxes are ſhrewdly cun- 

5 „ 


Hounds; | 


Foxes, 


2&=- 


Swallows, 


Cranes, 


the Farth in order thereunto, the“ perhaps 


.- And every 4pe expreſſes Humane Geſtures, re- 
impelled to them b a certain Necethty ; and 2 


perly to Cognition or Cogitation, but to ſome 4 , 
other Intelligence, which Averrgo's calls Non 


tte Dart it ſelf has no Apprehenſion of. The 


I Ignorant (Jſaith be) that many Things are 
t performed by Brutes, far better than by us; 


* * ſince-'it helps to prove that they perform 
them naturally, and as it were hy Springs, 


ing, Apes in Fighting; and the Inſtinct by 
. * which they are carried to bury; their Dead, 
„ hath nothing more to be wondred at, than 
Fe thie Inſtinct of Dogs; and Cats, who going 


Of Animals. 
ning in lay ing Snares for Birds; of which Bl 
Creature we read many inarvellous Subt leties: 


ceiving what is offered, or comes in their way. 
Yet it is certain, that nothing of Neaſon is 
concerned in their Actions, but that Brutes are 


according to that familiar Saying in Schools, 
they rather Suffer than Act. Theſe and the 
like Operations are not to be attributed pro- 


Errant; ſo as that the Corporeal Nature muſt 
follow. the Conduct of Divine Reaſon, and its 
Works be looked upon, as Darts that are di- 


en ee n ee mate 
n certain Nobleman, ſaid th 


- 


„ Lam not 
* but this 1 do not in the leaſt wonder at, 


* no otherwiſe. nn a Clock or Dial, which 
* declares the Hours far better than wa 
can find them out hy our exacteſt Judgment. 
„And doubtleſs, when :Swa/lows. approach in 
the Spring- time, they act therein in the 
4 manner of Clocks or. Dials: And whatſoever 
* Bees perform, 18 jof the ſame, Nature; as is 94 
* alſo the Order hich: Cranes obſerve in Fly- 
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about to cover their Excrements, ſcrape; up | 
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the Sthallow uſeth Celendine for clearing the 
Sight; the Tvrroiſe uſeth Origany againſt all 


c they never proceed ſo far as to cover them, 
* whach ſhews they act unthinking, and only 
« by Inftint. 1 
Animal obſerve each of them their certain Animals, bos 
and determinate Time of bringing forth; Ele- Lag. 
phants go Two Years; Mares, Eleven Months; 
Camels, Twelve Months; Cores, Ten Months; 
Sheep, Five Months; Birchet, Nine Weeks; 
and Birds lay their Eggs after a ſet Time. 

For Purging the Belly, the Dog hath re- Aimee e 


courſe to Graſs; the Hen to the Wall- flower; ug 


Poiſons; the Hart, when wounded, ufeth Dit- 
tany ; the Ring-Dove and Swallow make uſe of 
Lawrel to Cure any Diſtemper; and the Dre 


7 gon ſeeketh for the Blood of the Elephant to 


aſſwage his Heat. | 
From Beaſts; Men have gathered divers ex- Beats have docu- 
cellent Secrets in Phyſick and Chirurgery ; the wen. 
Hippotame, or Sea-Horſe, hath taught em the 
Ule and Neceſſity of Blood-letting; the Roe- 


Bie k, the Healing of the Eyes; the Black 


Stork, called Ibis, and the Herne Clyſters; 


and our Diets have been taught us by th 


Lions. See Pliny in his Natural Hiſtory, an 


Plutarch in his Treatiſe De Induſtria Anima- 
bY l ! am . ; 


In the Perfection of the Senſes, Man is ſaid win reins Ps 


w | 2 A, } I ne joy the Senſes in 
of to excel in the Touch, tho” ſome affirm the ud erb. 


Spider to have the Prerogative herein. Apes n. 
enjoy the Senſe of Taſting Above all other 
Creatures. Boar are the moſt perfect in Hear- 
ing, tho' ſome attribute it to the Cock. Vul- 


IJ tures are certainly the moſt excellent in Smel- 


ling, having ſuch Perfection herein, as to, ſmell 
à dead Carkaſs ſome Miles off; tho Hounds 
enjoy a great Excellence in this Senſe: And. 
923 B 3 ; | Eagle Fs 


Of Animals. 
Eagles have the moſt piercing Sight, for tho 
they fly ſo hugh as to be out of the fight of Man, 
yet do they ſee the Fiſh ſwim in the Ocean. 
© Change of we Change of Weather is preſaged by ſeveral 
Bann bY Creatures, as the Heron flies high againſt Rain 


Nefts againſt fair Weather; Frogs Croaking, 
Stoine routing in Hay, Cowes and Oxen hols” ; 


give certain preſages of the change of Wea- 7 


er. | 4 
What Creatures Tor ſe g, Dogs, Baboons, Elephants, &c. upon 
decke. certain Words or Signs 9 obey us, = : 
execute our Commands; of all which, Ele- 
N and Dogs exceed, the firſt of which have 
been taught to Dance, and play upon Cym- 
bals (with their Trunks) tied to their Ears; 
alſo we read of an Elephant that hath wrote 

Latin Characters. ; 
Parrots, Magpies, Hyena's, Syrens, &c. coun- 

| terfeit Humane Speech. 

E be ſmell of a Panther attracts Apes, and 
all other Beaſts delight in his Company for the 
Deffin the vn fragrant Smell of his Body. The Scent of the 
mom for te Root Valerian pleaſes Cats. The Cantharus, a 
Noor e . 14/2, Tights valiantly for his Love, which he 
Vering their ne ler changes cane. An entire Amity 
young once il is between the Pear-Fiſþ and the Prawne, who 
Fru in the together ſubtily hunt for Prey, and then divide 
; it. The Wolf ſeeks the Sheep out of love to 
| his Fleſh 2 1 e for any envi- 
ous Hatred, but hae Is angry Appetite 


* 


with his loved Food. Dags and Horſes bear 
Fit | mm | one 


the Kite flies high againſt fair Weather; Hedge- ® 
Hogs draw in their Quils againſt ſtormy Wea - 
ther; Halcyons betake themſelves to their 


ing up their Snouts towards the Sky, and 
ſnuffing, Turkey-Cocks Crying, preſage Rinn 
from the Humidity of the Air; alſo the Aſs, * 
Mole, Bull, Ram, Dolphin, Duck, Cock, 8c. 


Of Animals. 7 
one another ſtrong Affection. Eels accompany | 
much with Water-Snakes, cc. 

There is alſo a great Antipathy between aripaty or He. 
ſome Animals; almoſt all ſorts of Creatures nu een . 
dread and hate the Lion; the Lion fears the | 
Cock; the Hen fears and hates the Rite; Sheep 
fear the Wolf; Elephants can't endure the Grunt 
of Swine, tight of a Mouſe, or any Red Co- 
lour, which much 1 them; a Horſe is 
diſturbed at the ſight of a Camel; Spiders and 
Toads diſaſtect one another; Cats are envied 
by Dage; Mice abhor the Cat; the Wee/e/ is at 
Enmity with the Toad; the Dragon with the 
Elephant, which have often fought together; 
the Pheaſant plagues the Hart, when ſhe pitches 

en his Horns and pecks him; the Hart, 
by Breathing into Serpents Dens forces 'em 
out, and eats them; the Crocodile is envied, 
nay, often killed by the Ichneumon, or Indian- 
— a — DR, — _— the Crocodile of he Crocodile, 
ps, ſteals to his Month, and running into © gen 
his Body, eats and gnaws his Entrails till he — 
dies; the Hawk is feared by the Pidgeon, &c. | 
The reaſon of which is, That by the fight of Anipathy dels 
ſuch Objects, certain Impreſſions are tranſmit- 0 
ted thro' the Fibres of the Nerves into the 
| Brain, which convey the Animal Spirits into Strange Animals, 
the Nerves; which, upon the Blood, being ra- 8 
rify'd after another manner than is uſual, f-» College, Ce. 
ſends into the Brain thoſe Spirits which are 
adapted to the Cheriſhing and Fomenting of 
Terror. And whereas, from the Bodies of all 
Creatures there proceed Eflavium t, or Spiri- 

doous Steams, ſome diſagree] . others, in- 
cates Hatred and Anger in each other.. 

There is alſo great Antipathies between Of ſundry Figes 
Fiſhes , the Myron and the Congue, the Mullet 
and Sea-IWolf, gnaw one anothers Tails ; the 

| | B 4 Ozona 
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Tree, Red and Hair 


of Man, and greatly delights in M 


Of. Animals. 
Orona watches opportunity to- catch the Oyſter 
when he gapes tor the Lide; the Sea-Fox is 


- cunning like the Land For; and ſome Fiſhes 


are. marvellous, violent, and furious in their 
Prey, as the Houperon, Maxara, Ouldre, Mal-. 


tha, Tiburon, Vrioella, Manat, and Hoga, -of 


which none can be Tamed but the Manat; the 3 
Torpedo is a Fiſh that ſends a Venom up the 


Line to the hand of the Angler, which numbs 
and afflicts him; the Whale is a. prodigious * 


Fiſh, and Dolphin, tho nothing nigh ſo large 


as the Whale, deſerves more of our Obſervas 


tion; the firſt yielding Oil and Whate-bone, 
and Sperma Ceri; hut the latter bexng.g Lover 
ick, in ſo 8 
much as to have carried Muſicians upon their 
Backs, and brought them ſafe to Shoar, -as Hi- 
ſtorians affirm. There are infinite ſorts of Fiſbes, 
ſome having reſemblance of Men, Women; nay, 
even Biſhops with Mitres, alſo Monks; others 
bearing the. reſemblance of Horſes; Dogs, and 
almoſt every thing that is upon the Land. Of 
which the Remora, 'or Sword-Fiſh is wonderful, 
that ſtops a Ship under ſail, as ſome have aft- 
firmed in their Writings. © _ | 
The Variety of 1n/e&s,1s very great, with 


. reſpect to their Food, the Quality of their Bo- 


dies, and the Place in which they Live; as to 
the Place, Hairy and Red Worms are gene- 
rated in the Snow ; re- Flies, or Crickets, in 


the Fire; in the Sea, the Sea-Scolopendra and 


ater-Fea; in Freſh-water, Leeches, Horſe- 
Leecbes, Ic. in the Earth, Earth-Worms.; be- 
tween the Barks of Trees, HV ood-Lice; in Fig- 
Trees, a Worm called Ceraſſes ; in the Serviſe- 
| airy Worms; in Vines, the 
Worms called Butyri, &c. 7 A 
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The Carkaſs of a Heifer, breeds Beer; the 


4 he Body of a Male, Hornets ;_ the Corps of 2 
urſe, Waſps ; and out of Fleſh, bi 
3 ots, Flies, &c. EY CEE LO 
He who is deſirous to read Voluminous Ac- 
ounts of all forts of Azima/s, may have Re- 
4 ourſe to theſe 2 1 
= AUTHORS, 

"XX Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, Calle&ed out af 
ro Thouſand Authors, Geſaer De Animalibus, 
4 Hiſtory of Birds, ——De Quadrupedibus, 
be Pſcibus, lian De Animalibus, Plu- 
arch De Induſtria Animalium, Ariſtotle De Na- 
ura Animalium, Senecas Natural Queſtions, 
WBr/on's Singularities. See allo Solin, Gellius, 
Rondoletius, Opian, and others. 
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| to the Earth, of producing great Variety 
Jof Vegetables, which are ſtill to be found in 
my Countries: For by an Innate Virtue 
therein, it ſtill produceth many ſorts of Plants 
without the Aſſiſtance or Art of the Huſband- 
man. So Porta and the Lord Verulam aſſure 
us, That Earth, dug up from the Foundations 
of Houſes, Cc. and put into Pots, after a ſet 
Time, or Seaſon, produce ſeyeral ſorts of 
Herbe; and that if Earth be taken up about 


4 | not but there was a Power communicated 


but 


„ 


N the Beginning of the Creation, we doubt That Ne ale 


Gen. 9. 20. 


Purſlain, Houſe- 
Pennyroyal, 
— 


E, 
Erving Seo. 


an Ell deep, twill be fruitful the firſt Tear; 


10 Of Vegetables and Agriculture. 
. but if taken deeper, not till after a Twelve 
months Time. Before we proceed to ſpeak of 
the Propagation of Plants, it may not be im 
proper to Define a perfect Pt. 
A perfect Plant may be divided into a Tree, 
a Shrub, an, Under-ſhrub, and an Herb, and t 
their Parts are either Simple or Compound. rc 
The Simple Parts of a Plant are the - Juice, or 
| Nerves, Wind-pipe, and the Fleſh. The Com- re 
pound, the Root, the Stem, the Bark, the ig 
Pith, the Branches, Leaves, Flowers, and tc 
Fruits. Now to declare theſe and their pro- e 
per Functions, know, ; $4 
The Simple parts The Juice is the liquid part of a Plam, dit- 4 
ofa Pant. fuſed through the Subſtance, whereby the Plant 
is nouriſh 2 2 bh, 
The Nerves are ' thoſe Fibres, or Strings, 
which give Strength to the ſofter parts of a pr 
Plant, and by which the Alimentary Juice 
aſcends. | | F 
_ The Trachea, or Wind- pipe, is an open Vel- i , 


4 
1 
es 

] 

I 


e 
Pt 
c 


ſe], conſiſting of little thin Plates, ranged like 
the Scales of a Fiſh, 'or writhen and twiſted q 
| % BS ox | In. 
The cempend The Fleſh of a Plant is thick, but ſomewhat Ei. 
pructs Fitz ſoft, and outwardly covered with the Bark. Fi 
- Ihe Root is the loweſt part, ſticking in the = 
Ground, thro' the Paſſages and Pores whereot ſb 


the Alimentary Juice being moved by Heat, h 
is driven upwards. 14 
* up from the Root above the Earth, and tran- 
e ſmits the Moiſture it receives from it, to the 
utmoſt parts of it. In Herbe, tis called the 
Stalk, when hollow, the Reed; in Corn, the 
Blade, or Straw ; in Pulſe, the Shaft. 
The Bark is the Skin, or Hide, wherewith 
the Plant is cloath'd, or covered, to defend and 
preſerve it. 4 The 


h 
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Of Pegetables and Agriculture. 

e The Pith, the Branches, Leaves, Cc. are 
of ings well known to all, capable of ſo much 
n. Neaſon, as to judge of what they ſee. | 
Plants are to be propagated by or a 
> rig cut or plucked off from the Stock, and 
10 t into the 22 or by Graffing. Of thoſe 
d. Nropagated by Seed, Note, before any Seeds are 
e, ommitted to the Earth, the Soil muſt be duly 
n-{Wrepared, either by turning up by the Plough, 
he igging with a Spade, cutting with a Weeding- 
1d Rc & or woman oy with a Pick-axe; and 
0- Me Clods are to 


"Rake. Nature directs us to the moſt proper 


11 


Plants, how 
pagared by Seed. 


roke with a Harrow or 


if. WFeed-time, viz. when the Seeds have attained 


nt Weir full Growth and Maturity, or when by 
Ppening their Huſks they fall to the Ground. 


s, Now tor underſtanding the firſt Principles of Firft Principles of 


a Prowth of every Plant raiſed by Seed, Note, 


ce What the Seeds, being ſown in the Earth, after 


=D while meeting with a due Moiſture and mo- 
erate Heat, begin to ſwell and diſtend their 
te Nins, or Huſks; and having at laſt broke 
F q =, the ſame Canſes Rill continning,- afſoed 

hem new Matter; and the Buds, or firſt be- 
it Finning of the Plants appear, which by thin 
Fibres, ſpreading themſelves thro the Pores of 
ie Farth, and the parts of them preſſing upon 
of 4 hem, muſt needs make them grow bard, and 
t, Fhus the Roots get them Formation. The Matter 
hus digeſted into their Roots, being recruited 
Dy new Incomes of Heat, and dilated by the 
ame mounting upwards towards Air, ſpring 


* 


rrive to their Natural Proportion and Product. 
The way of Propagating Plants by Sprigs 
dr Slips, is to cut a Speis or pluck it off, or 
whilſt it yet ſticks to its Mother, thruſt it into, 
ad cover it with Earth till it hath taken —— 
e 
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* 


p, and grow ſtill higher and higher, till the7 


n 


7 


' 
MP 


green, and may be greater or leſſer, according 
do the Nature of the Plant. The more tender 
3 any Plant is, the later muſt their Sprigs be ſet, 
- __ - * vis. about the latter end of Spring; and if th: 
Weather be not cold, they muſt be watered a 


” By Clef 


_ tity of the Bark is taken) that the Buds and 


x 
5 
En perch. 
Rules to be Ob- 


level in Srafing fed, be not too ſoft or tender; for then, be 


new Twigs muſt be ſhaded when they are ſet. 


Thread or ſinall Cord. 2. By means of : 
the one may be join'd with the Pith of the 
Clay, and bound up with the Bark and Moſs 


and it is afterwards plaiſtered and bound up; 


Buds, are graffed into a Perforated Perch 
This the French call, Ex Perch. | 
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Theſe Sprigs muſt be ſet whilſt freſh ani 


ſoon as ſet; yet if the Sun ſhine out hot, th: 


The Art of Grafing conſiſts chiefly in that 
the Application of a Graff, or Bud, to its own 
Stock (or that of another Tree) be ſet on fl 
that the inner Bark and Wood of the Stock 
and Graff exactly anſwer to one another, that 
the Juice may readily and freely flow from the 
Stock to the Graff, or Bud. There are three 
chief ways of Grafting, 1. Within the inner 
Bark, when the Graff is put in between th: 
Wood and the Bark, and is tied faſt with 1 


Cleft made in the Stock, ſo as that the Pith of 


FL 
hog — 24 


other, and then the Slit muſt be ſtop'd up with 


3. By Inoculation, wherein the Bark is ſo jour 
ed to that of the Stock, (whence the like quan 


— > 53 Se 


Eyes of the one may exactly anſwer to th: 
Buds and Eyes of the other. There are other 
ways of Grafting ; as when a Bark and Stock 
are ſo cloſed, that no mark of the Slit remains, 


DB > & > 


alſo by Boring, when the Graff is put into 
the Hole that is bored in the Stock; and ano 
ther is, when many little Sprigs, with ther 


[EIT x my; 


In Graffing obſerve, 1. A Scion to be grat 


cauſe 


— 
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auſe of the tender Texture of its Strings it 

ill not be able to bear the hardneſs of the 

ttock into which it is graffed; nor muſt it be 

oo dry, for then it. will not unite. — Nat dan. 

he Graff be from a fruitful and good Tree, 

nd as near as May be of the ſame kind. 

That it be wine any delay Graffed, leſt . 

ur entring into the Pores, ſhould hinder their 

growing into one. 4. That the Stock be ſlit 

dot too deep, which will hinder the cloſing of 

t up 3-5 gp 5. That the Graff be cus ſo that 

he Wood 2 join with the Wood, and the 
Bark of it with the Bark of the Stock. 6, That Taverniey tells us | 

he Stock hath ſtood in the Ground ſome tx: in — 
onths. 7. The top of the Scion is to be cut Mountebank, of 

off, that TW — back the Juice it may * &y Sick, in 


well and grow: bigger. 8. That when the bee 


raff is put into the Slit, the place muſt be deen furor 
* Waſted. about with Wax and Gum, or with — 
lay and Moſs, to keep out all external K 
then ture. 9. That a fit Seaſon of the Year be * 


nd, that. is, after the Winter Solſtice, and 

er the blowing of the Wind from the Weſt, 
og is, from te Seventh of February to the 
pring-Solftice. - 10. That ſome Trees are alto- 
gether unfit for Graffing, as the Oak, Fir- 
Tree, and other Reſiniferous Trees; becauſe 
de Oak,” by reaſon of its hardneſs, will not 
e ſlit eaſi ly, and when ſlit will not grow toge- 
her again; 4 Reſiniferous Trees, becauſe of 
heir clammy 7 have their Pores ſo ob- | 
ructed, that the Juice cannot be readily con- : 
eyed to the Graf, 11. That the parts of the 8 
dcion may retain the ſame Situation When 35 
raffed on the Stock, as it had before it was 
ut off, as if it firſt grew, leaning to the 
South; in Oy it muſt likeyil be turned 


hat way. 185 "i 
Before =_ 
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Before we ſpeak of what Seeds are proper 
to be ſowed our Month of the Year, it wil 
be neceſſary to take Notice, that 


again, let it reft, to imbibe it in. A ſtiff Clay, 


or Sandy Ground, are neither good; but that ui 
beſt, which ſeems fat in handling, and black 


— 
* 
1 
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ing or ſtirring it with your Fingers. And ge. 


are good for Gardens. Stiff Clay and Sand 
Places muſt be amended by Dung and Mail 
and ſhould be caft three Foot deep. Marſhy, 
or Watry Ground, ſhould have ſome Gravel- 
ly or Sandy Ground mix'd with it, and Ditches 
caſt round about to drain the Ground. The 
older the Dung for your Ground is, the better; 
and the Garden, or Ground, poker þ to be or 
dered and drefled each Autumn and Spring; 


Dig and Manure the Ground in November, it 


you would ſow in Spring; and Dig in My, 

fuch Ground you intend to fow in Autumn. 
In ſowing, Seeds grow beſt when they are 

fown upon moderate warm Days. Cole-worts, 


Spinage, Succory, Garlick, Leeks, and Onions, 


fown in Autumn, will live all Winter. Cole 
worts, Rocket, , Creſſes, Coriander, Turnips, 
Radiſhes, Parſnips, Carots, Parſley, Fene|, 
and other Herbs, whoſe Roots are good in Pot: 
tage, are ſown in Autumr and the Spring; 


*' notwithſtanding they grow better, being ſown] 
in Zuly, in hot Countries; and in August, in 
Countries indifferently hot; and in September, 


in cold Countries. Lettice, Sorrel, Purſlain, 
Cucumbers, Gourds, Savoury, n 
85 ick- 


1 
f 


The Ground of Gardens ought to be free 
from Stones, and well broken, and dunged 1W 
Year before it be digged to plant in; and a. 
ter it hath been digged and dunged, or marl( 


2 
* 
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in Coldtr, and eaſily crumbles in the break- 


nerally all Grounds that are good for Wheat, 


ft 
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o/ Vegetables and Agriculture. 
hrickmadam, Beets, and other tender Herba, 
alſo Artichoaks, are ſown in the Spring z 
d for the moſt part alſo, thoſe of March — 


vil 


reef 


12 T cording to the diverſity of the Time. But 
a better knowing the proper Buſineſs of 
acer Month throughout the r we 1 


7711, grow more early than thoſe of February, 


v5 


a, d theſe neceſſary 

t u | 

> I Direclions for the Huchandman. 

k. 

In January, he may cut down what Januarx 


Moon's Decreaſing ; He may Dung his 
f mit- Trees in take care the Dung touch 

vt the Roots) in fair Weather; He may Cut 
id Prune his Vines, and cut off ſuperfluous 


age, Lettice, Parſnips, and Radiſhes. 
In FEBRUARY, at the New of the Moon, 
bays tranſplant Vines of two or three Years 
| * epare his Garden Ground to fow Herbs; 
mol e Earth her ſecond yy for ſowing of 
Peas, Barley, Oats, Hemp; at the 
me » of the New Moon, he may {ow the Seeds 
= Thyme, Garlick, Burrage, "Baglos, Me Mar- 
N. Purſlain, Radiſn, Roſemary, Sorrel, 
I Double Marygelds; at the Full of the 
oon, he may the Seeds of Annis, muſked 


geh Tiolets, Blites, Skirworts, White-Succory, 
of- cane}, Pa — : at the Old Moon, Cole- Ca- 
2; ole, Green-Cole, Cucumbers, 
wn farben, 8 inage, Cabbage, Lettice, Melons, 


: * Parſnips, Burnets, Leeks. 


ine, Woad, Oats, Barley, Peas, Vetches, and 
1 kind of Pulſe; alſo his Nurſeries with 


Kernels 


oughs of Fruit-Trees. In this Month he may 
dw the Seeds of Aſparagus, Cole-worts, Spi- 


In Mazcn, at the beginning, he may fow 


ood and Timber he hath, and let it be at pire&ions for the 
Husbandman. 


February. 


March; 


forth towar 
- ſuperfluous: Boughs; He may cut his nem 
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Kernels of Apples, and may plant ſuch Her 


. 
k 
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ſow the Seeds of Marjoram, Thyme, - Viotets, 


Parſnips. 


ſow Gourds and Radiſhes; at the Old Moon, 


Fruit, and ſuch as ſhall overcharge the Trees; 


as are ſet. low. and cloſe by the Ground, uf 
Sage, Lavender, I þ Strawberricl 
Gooſeberry-Buſhes, i Roſes, c. and may fol 
ſuch Seeds, as in the laſt Month, beſides tho 
of Hyſop, Savory, White Poppy, Radiſh, So 


In APx1t, about St. George's Day, ſaſ 
abroad the Citron, Orange, and Mirtle-Treaf 
forth of his Houſe, removing the Earth fronff 
Foot to Foot, taking away ſuch Roots as ſhoul 
ds the Surface of that Earth, all 


Vines, and ſow Barley till the Eighth di 
Tenth of May; He may, at the New Moon 


at Full Moon, Pine Apples; at Old' Moon, 
Artichoaks, Cabbage-Cole, Gillyflowers, and 


In May, he may water the Trees newly 
planted, weed the Corn, free the Roots of th 
Vines from the Earth about them, that th'l8 
Heat may not hurt them, and take away all 
the tender Branches and green Boughs which 
bear no Fruit; at the Old Moon he may ſoy 
the Seeds of the Bleſſed Thiſtle. - -*. 

In Jux, clean the Threſhing-Floor, cut 
down the Meadows, Make and Inne the Hay, 
and crop the Vines; at the New Moon, may 


Cucumbers, Melons; Parſnips. 
In JUL x, he may cut down the Wheat, 
Barley, and all other Grain that's Ripe; 5 
ther from Apple and Pear- Trees, the fau ty 


ull the Line and Hemp, and Graff in 'the 
ud ; at Full Moon, may ſow the Seeds of 


White-Succory ; at Old Moon, Cabbage, Let 
1 ly 


= = 
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Of Vegetables and Agriculture. 17 
In Aus r, he may gather thoſe Fruits Anguſt. 
he would preſerve; take away the Leaves 
from about the Grapes (are backward) that 
they may receive the Sun's Heat better; at 
Full Moon, may ſow the Seeds of White-Suc- 
cory. 82255 | . 
bn SEPTEMBER, 


y 
the laſt Earth; ſow the Wheat, Maſtli 


Rye, and the like Corn; cut down late Mex: 
oo dow Grounds to have the After-Crop, and may 
= gather Stubble for his Fuel all the Year. 


give the Fallows Seprember. 


In OcToBEs, he may make his Wines  O&ober. 
and Cyders, and Veſſel them up; may Houſe 
the Orange, Citron, and Mirtle-Trees, and 
make what Honey and Wax he hat. * 
In NovEMBExR, he may Couch the Wines November. 
and Cyders in the Cellar, gather Acorns for the 
Swine, and ſuch Garden Fruit as will keep for 
himſelf; lay bare the Roots of Artichoaks, 
and cover them again very well, that Froſt 
may not periſh them. | Yo 
In DecEMBER, he may drain out what December. 
ſtanding Rain-waters there be, and make it 
run thro' the old Meadows; He may Dung 
them, if need be, and make Proviſion of — 
to Manure the Fallows that are broke up an 
Till'd; He may cover the Roots of Trees and 
Herbs with Dung, which are intended to be 
kept until the Spring, and may lop Willows, 
Poplars, Saplin, and other Trees. 


Note, So ſoon as the Ground is full of Seeds General Rules in 
in all Places, if it be dr to water it, uſing gw. et 
therefore good Spring-water that hath ſtood a 
little in the Sun, ori by Dryneſs the Seed will 
be hindred from Sprouting. | 

Theſe Seeds following thrive beſt, being ſet 
new, viz, Leeks, No ap and Onions; 


others 
* 
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..” others beſt, being old, as Coriander, Parſley, 
| Savory, Beets, Creſſes, Spinage, Poppy. 

The Seeds of Lettfces, Artichoaks, Cabbage - 

Cole, Dyers-Ggain, Melons, and Cucumbers, 
muſt be preſerved from Colo. 
It is good to plant and gather Graffs in the 
Laſt of the Moon, and to graff two days after 
Change. 851 3: 4 3k | 
Seeds muſt be gathered in fair Weather, and in 
the Wain of the Moon; and are beſt preſerved 
in Bags of Leather, Boxes of Wood, or Veſ- 
ſels of Earth; but Seeds of Onions, Leeks, MW 
and Chibols, keep beſt within their Huſks. ; 
+ Vegetables, with Bubbous Roots, that is, 
ſuch as conſiſt of Coats, or Coverings above 
one another, as Onions, Aloes, Herb-Penny- 
worth, Saffron, Squills, Leeks, Sc. do ſhoot 
and grow, tho' taken out of the Ground, and 

hung up (in the Air) within Doors. 
What deſtructive Plants will grow faſter, but die ſoon, if 
1 Hans. water d with hot Water; Oyl, Quickſilver, 
Cold, or Salt-water, is very deſtructive to 
them; and a deep Wound kills any Tree, ex- 
cept the Firr, Pine, and Turpentine, which 

thrive thereby. 

Democritus obſerved, that ſtreight Trees were 
fhorter Liv'd than crooked ones, which is true; 
but the Palm, Firr, and Cypreſs, tho* they 
grow ſtreight, are very laſting. N 

| Thoſe Trees that delight in the warm Sun, 
are commonly to be fet upon a Bank, or 
againſt a Wall, facing the South-Sun, the 
warmth of the Wals will greatly promote the 
Growth and Fruittulneſs. | 
What good for All Plants will grow much better on even 
Pls. than a hanging Ground; and preſſing the 
Earth round about them, makes the Root grow 
faſter; alſo South-Winds favour the * of 
ie | 4 ants. 
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Plants. Heat is alſo neceſſary to the Nutri- 
tion of Plants; and the Lord Verulam faith, 
Kernels, or Seeds laid about the Root of a 
plant of the ſame kind, makes it come earlier 
Wand proſper better, becauſe the Kernels draw 
ont of the Earth, Juice fit to Nouriſh it, and 
make Trees themſelves; which - afterwards 
(ere they can grow up) the Root of the great 
one, by Strength, draweth away from the 
Kernels, as great Fiſh devour the leſs. He alſo 


Wobſerves, all Grains and Roots nourith Men 
Wore than the Leaves. 


a fruitful Place; and again, ſome Venomous 
Plants being removed, become wholeſome to 
Fat. So the Peach-Tree, formerly growing in 
Perſia, were of a Poyſonous Nature, but being 


wiſe unwholſome Fruit, (unleſs eaten to Ex- 
ceſs.) Sometimes Things degenerate of them- 
ſelves; thus the Fig-Tree degenerates into the 
Wild Fig-Tree, Barley into Oats, Wheat into 
WDarnel, ſometimes into Spelt, and Spelt into 
Wheat, Baſil into Wild Thyae, Turnips into 
Rhadiſh, (as Sennertus aſſures us) — 
into Spear- mint, the Black Vine into Briony. 
; The diverſity of Plants is aſſignable, either 
) to the Soil whence they grow, or to the Pores 
Wor Chanels thro which their Alimentary Juice 
n, is conveyed, or to their Structpre or Figure, or 


or to the Fruits they bear, or to their differing 
he . Qualities, or laſtly, to the Changes and Alte- 


ne rations to which they are Obnoxious. Some 
Plants are called Glandiferous, or Acorn-bearers, 


en ſuch are the Beech, Oak, Cork, and Cheſnut- 


he Tree; ſome Coniferous, from bearing Fruit 
like a Cone or Pyramid, ſuch are Czdars, Cy- 
of preſs, and the Firr, tho? Firr is reckoned ſome- 
ts. C 2 times 


Tranfſplanted« hither, bear a delicious, and no- 
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Plants degenerate, when Tranſplanted from Degrneonieg of 


* 
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times among the Ro/eniferous, or Roſin-yield- 
ing-Frees ; others are Pomiferous, as Apple, 
Orange, and Lemon-Trees; alſo Apricock- 
Trees, whoſe Fruit the Greeks called Cre. 
Golden Apple, mea, or Golden Apples; , Pomgranat-Trees, ſo Wi 
wa called from the Number of Grains of Seed, 
and Citron-Trees, which are always Green, of 
a moſt fragrant Qdour, and the Fruit of a 
golden Colour. Fruit-bearing-Trees, ſome 8 
are Nuciferous, or Nut-bearers, as the Nut and 
Almond-Tree, whoſe Fruit have hard Shells; 
others Bacciferous, or Berry-bearers, as the 
Plumb, Olive, Mulberry, and Cherrf-Tree ; 
others S:/iquiferous, or Cod-bearers, as Caſſia, 
” Tamarinds, &c. whoſe Fruit is contained in 
Cods, or Huſks, or a Juicy Shell of a longiſh 
Figure. | 
warming Vegen. Some Vegetables have a e, Virtue, . 
bes. and a Power to dilate Bodies, as Coleworts, . 
| Cabbage, Capers, Cinnamon, Radiſh, Onions, 
Cooling Vegera. Rocket, &c. others have a Power of cooling 
blies. Bodies, as Barley, Cucumbers, Purſlain, &-. { 
Vegetables that are Cold in the firſt. Degree, 
are Roſes, Violets, Mallows, Barley, Prunes, s 
Fc. in the*ſecond, are Sorrel, Lettice, Plan- fl 
tane, Gourds, Oranges, Sc. in the third, are 
: Opium, Poppey, Purflain, &c. in the fourth, n 
8 Meconium, or the Juige of the Heads of Pop- 
py and Hemlock, which latter, by its ex- 
tream Coldneſss ſtops the Circulation of the F 
Blood, and ſo extinguiſheth Life. Iz 
Pizetick Herbs. Some Herbs provoke Urine, as Saxifrage, 4 
| Smallage, Juniper-Berries, Nettles, Bitter-Al- 
monds, Roots of Fennel, &c. rn 
Vulnerary Herbs, are Adder's Tongue, La- 
dy's Mantle, Sc. whoſe Leaves conglutinate ſi 
Wounds, and cure em. See Aſtringent Herbs, 


* 


Viinerary Herbs. 


Styptick 
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Styptick Herbs, or ſuch as aſſwage Pain, agringere Herbe 
are Marſh-mallows ; Wheat, the Root of White- 
Lilies, St. Johns Wort, Maſtick, Barley- 
Flower, and Birthwort, do reſtore the Fleſh 
in Wounds, as alſo Plantain and Pomegranate- 
Shells by their glutinating Virtue. Horſe-Tail 
zs a powerful Aſtringent. 
Vomitives, or ſuch as evacute Humours by vemirive Plants 
the Mouth, are Coloquintida, Broom-Leaves, 
Nux Vomica, the middle Bark of Walnut 
Trees, A i 5 ; 
Plants that Kill, are ſome, by reaſon of their Poyſoncus Pact. 
Cold, as Hemlock, which makes Men go mad, 
or ſenſeleſs, and Scammony, which draws the 
Windpipe together, and Choaks em; others 
are Hot, as Napellus, a kind of Wolf's 
Bane, which burns the Body ; Hellebore kills 
by extream Vomiting; Aconite is à ſtrong 
Poyſon ; Crowfoot kills Men with Convulſive 
Strains, as if they were Laughing. 
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8 Alexipharmacal, or Antidotal Herbs, are Antidotal Herbs, 
c. ſuch as are good againſt Poyſon, as Purſlain 

e, WH cures the Bite of Serpents ; Endive, that of 

„ Spiders; Wine will refiſt the poyſonous Hem- 
lock; Angelica reſiſts Poyſon, as alſo Mugwort,- 

re For killing Worms, Wormwood, Bitfer-AL. 


mond, Hartſhorn philoſophically calcined, &c. 
= For purging Choller, Rheubarb, Scammony, Medicinal Herbs, 
Sena, Polypody of the Oak, Dodder or Thyme, 
Hellebore, &c. Black Choler, or Melancho- 
ly, is purged by Carthanius, or Wild Saffron, 
Agarick, Herb-Mercury, Spurge, Cc. 

Herbs that encreaſe Milk, are Fennel, Poly- 
mountain, Milkwort, &c. 5 

Beans, Aſparagus, the Root Satyrion, Par- 
ſnips, Rice, Carrot-Seeds, &c. provoke Luſt 
and encreaſe Seed, as alſo Pinenuts. 


C 3 Poppies, 


The Root of the 
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 * Poppies, Quinces, the Juice of Pomegra- 
rates G c. ſtop the Fluxes of Blood, as Sat- 

ron, Penny-Ryal, and Sage, move them. 
Purſlain reſtores the Teeth when ſet on Edge 1 

| by eating four or harſh Things. xl 1 
Autipehy in The Vine, Cabbage, and Colewort, cannot 
Pls. endure each other; nor the Olive the Oak, no 4 
more than the Oak the Nut- Tree. The Olive- 

Tree, the Colewort, and the Bay-Tree, and 
„ Vine, are at Variance, and hold Antipa- 
anipahy. thy, which is cauſed by Robbing one another 

* of ſufficient Aliment, hecauſe nouriſhed by one 
and the ſame kind of Juice. Maiden-Hair and 
Cabbage, abhor Water, Gourds, Oyl. | 

Marvellous Pro. Willow-wort drives away the Plague, Dit- 
penics in Pls. tany caſts forth Darts, Moon-wort will looſe 
Shackles, Wood-pecker draweth Wedges out of iſ 

the Holes in Trees, Bettony breaks Friend- 

Se Du ben, hip, green Saffron bound round the Head re- 
Ti-nC. in third lieves Drunkenneſs; and ſo great Power is in 
Wk. Herbs, that the Theſſa/onian Sorcerers make uſe 
of many to effect their Sorceries. 7 yons touch- 

ed with the Herb Adamantis, forget all their 

Strength. A Twig of a Wild Fig-Tree tied to 

the Neck of a Mad Bull, makes him Tame; 

the like is attributed to the Herb nerheris. 7 

The Oſſifraga of Norway ſnaps qr Boes of 

27 Cattle that tread upou it. ; 
See Occult Gal. Of Herbs may be made the Magical Spit, 
_ which roaſts Fowls without ever turning. 
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carline Thie A piece of Pompion put into a Pot where 


(which ne Fleſh is Boyling, makes the ſame 7158 Ten- 


of Dieſridee) der than ordinary. 248 
pluck'd up when A Cup of Ivy filled with Wine, if the ſame 
vll of Juice and 3 
Vigour, and con be mingled with Water; the Wine will run out 


tem te with 
remporme wi off me Cup. 


my, does, as it were, by an Operative Ferment, Sie al de Nail Smength and Co 
rege of a Man, on whoſe dow thou treadeft, and Infuſe it into thee. 
oe The 


” 
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Of Vegetables and Agriculture. 23 
The Live, or Senſible Plant, by ſome term- The dere 


f d Chaſte, or Shamefaced, (the Arabian: and 


Perſians call it Suluc or Saluc) is no ſooner 
touched with the Hand, but it retires back, 
and d ſtarting, contracts it ſelf; for which, Rea- 
bons are given by Blome, in the Second Part of 
che Hiſtory of Nature, Part VII. Chap. V. 


Some Hiſtorians tell us of a Tree called Py- Another Senſible 


| : diſetana, which cannot endure the Breath of 
Man; and of a Tree in Japan, that hath Sym- 
r pathy with Iron; alſo of Wild Penny-Royal, The Kill Sruke, 


in Virginia, which, if but held halt an Hour | 


= to the Noſtrils of a Rattle-Snake, (the Leaves 
being bruiſed) infallibly Kills it, 


Y 


* 
1 * 
- 
3 
- 


* 
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A Man that hath dip'd his Hand in the T:-Numb Herbs, 
Juice of the Root of Water-Mallows, Purſlain, 
and Herb-Mercury, may put it into melted 
Lead without harm; which proceeds from the 
Natural Coldnefs of theſe , 096m and their 
clammy Thickneſs, covering the Hand with a 
Skin as it were. Lit 140 | 

Suria and Oderic, in their memorable Mat- Th-LanbPlo 
ters, in the Year 1504. ſay, That in the Ca- 
ſpian Hills and Iſle of Tartaria, near Cazan, 
are Plants found reſembling new-born Lambs 
with Fleſh, like the Feet and Tail of Creviſes; 
which Plants graze, and droop and die away 
when Graſs faileth. | 

Pliny writes of the Sleeping Tree; and The ping 
ſome write there are Herbs which reſiſt the 17 
Fire; and that Flax made thereof, cometh out 
of the Fire more White and unconſum'd; 
which Tho. Porcachi ſaith he ſaw experienced * 
at Venice, Anno 1566. 8 | 

Heylin in his Deſcription of Peru, maketh The ever bearing 
mention of a Fig-Tree, of which the North 7. 
Part, which looks towards the Mountains, 
bringeth forth Fruit in Summer; the South 

WI oP | Part, 


= 
= 
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24 Of Vegetables and Agriculture. 
"LR Part, which looketh towards the Sea, 1s only 
-—_ fruitful in the Wintertk. 

The uſcfal Tree. Gomara, in his Third Book of the General 

Hiſtory of the Weſt-Indies, ſpeaketh of a Fruit 

Tree, which bears the Fruit called Cocos, form- 
ed like a Melon, of which the People make 
Vide in the Re- Thread, as ſtrong and good as Hemp; the 


mi dies and Cures 


mon” Rind of which burnt is a good Medicine; the 
| Phylick, | inward Nut like Butter, Savory, and Cordial; 
of which Fruit they alſo make Chocolate, Su- 
* gar, Oil, Wine, and Vinegar. | 
—— Tang Hiſtorians write, the Female Palm-Tyee al- 
that grow in Je. Ways bows, and endeavours to touch the 
p-n, muſt hare Male; which, if ſhe cannot do, ſhe Pines 
Moiſture at the © AWAY and dies. I 
Root, bur grow Read more of this in divers Herbals, pub- 
_ hole full of Fi. Jiſhed by. Dio/corides, | Matthiolus, Ruellius, 
* Fuchſius, Pena, Dodonæus, Dalechamps, Char, 
- any Branches Cluſius, and many others. Only one thing I 
— broke off, if they cannot omit, which is related of a certain 
- willgrow as well Shepherd, who once falling down upon a Sloe- 
— Buſh, or Plum-Tree, forgot to pluck out a 
Thorn of it, which ſtuck in his Breaſt, out 
of which grew afterwards a little Plum- Tree. 


See Wanley's Wonder s. | 
Some Curiofities in Agriculture. 


The Trey: hare If the Top of a Roſe-Tree, preſently after 
gh or Chil its Budding, be cut off, it will Bud and bring 
13 Lens e forth Roſes again about November following. 
leds, for ſo they Bedhs, cut about a Foot from the Ground, 
A en gun. Juſt after the firſt early Crop, will afford 2 
= ſecond Crop. 7 5 \ 
Cucumber-Seeds as, in Milk ere they be 
ſown, yields a very pleaſant Taſte in Cucum- 
bers. The like probable in ſome other Things. 


« 
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Of Vegetables and Agriculture. 25 
From Agriculture came the Sirnames of the 
moſt Noble Families of the Fabii, the Lentuli, 


al Nhe Cicero's, and Piſos, who delighted in Fields, 

it Wand had their Names from the Multitude of 

n- What ſort of Grain which they did ſow. —, _ __ 
ce Let him who defires to read Herbals, peruſe 


heſe following 


AUTHORS, 


Of the Ancients, Dioſcorides, Matthiolus, 
Ruellins, Rembert, Dodoneus, Foſchius, Pliny, 
Pena, Dalechamp's Great Herbal, C/uſizs's Her- 
als, and Hiſtory of Simples, Weſtmacor's Ve- 
petabilizm Sacra, Morriſon's Plantarum Hiſtoriæ, 


mardis's Hiſtory of Simples, Langford o 
A Fruit Trees, Evelyn of Salads. "Y oi 8 
3 | g - o 
7 He who would know more of Agriculture, 


let him read theſe 


AUTHORS, 


Columellas's Agriculture, Syſtema Agricultura, 
Winteney's Compleat Gardiner, Platts Garden 
of Eden, Evelyn's Kalendarium Hortenſe, Fardi- 
er Francois qui enſeigne a Culliver les Arbres, 
rench; Srobexs's Diſcourſe of Huſbandry, 
Epitome of Huſbandry, Ch. Eſt:enne's Coun- 
ry Houſe. mm | 75574 
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* a 8 E M 8 or Precidus Stones, are Bodia 


oY GEMS. 


ſmall in Bulk, but of a hard and 
ſtrong Subſtance. Theſe are either Tran. 
ſparent, or of a luſtrous Colour, and are ge. 
nerated not of a Company of Sands grown 
together, as the common Stones are, but of z 
certain fluid Matter, which only conſtitute 
one Grain, provided there be but ſo much of 
it as to make ſome ſenſible Bulk, and ſuch a 
1s ſufficient for a pellucid Body; and if it 
happen that any metalline Particles be mixel 
with the Matter, it cauſeth ſome Modification 
of the Light that paſlet': thro* them; ſo that 
it produceth in us the Senſe of divers Colour, 
and inſtead of a Diamond or Chryſtal, we ſo 
have Saphires, Faſpars, Agats, Goryſolites, te 
And therefore Gems or Precious Stones, are 
divided into Tranſparent and Coloured. The 
Diamond, or Adamant, 1s the moſt precious 
and moſt hard, yet not Proof againſt a Ham 
mer, or Fire, as aw been aſſerted ; nor will it 
be broke by the Blood of a Goat, as others af 
firm : It differs from the Chryſtal only in 2 
cloſer Connexity of Parts. See Dr. Brown's 
Enquiry into Vulgar Errors, where he Treats a 
great deal about the Diamond. 
The Brryl hath a great ae with 


lad. 
* 1 Carbuncle is Red, reſembling the flame 
of Fire. 
| OW me olte is ſo named of its Golden Co- 
15 150 Hyacinth reſembles the Luſtre of Gold. 
The Emerauld is the brittleſt Stone, but of 1 
beautiful Green Colour. th 


dl 
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The Tapas is near the Hyacinth, tho ſome Topaz, 


ill have it of a Green Colour. 
— Turcois is of a Sky Colour mix d with 


Turcois, 
an The Anethift i 18 ſoft 2s Chryſtal, and 1s on Amethiſt. 
50 iolet Purple Colour. 
ge e e e Black Co- Morion. 
"WA 
f a "The Ruby takes its Name from its glorious — Ruby, 
utes Red Colour. | 
be Oynx is of the Colour of the Nail on a Oynx. 
h an's Fingers, thro' which run Veins of the 
F 1 :0lour of aſp ar. 
| The Sapphire, hardeft next the Diamond, i is of Sapphire. 
tion Sky Colour. 
that The 7a/par is a Green Stone with mixture Jaſpar. 
urs, f bloody Spots. 
hal! The Granat is of a Red Colour mix'd with Gram, 
MY cllow. 


The Agate admits of nl Coloare, as Age. 
bite, Black, and other variated Stroaks in 
de midſt of it. Several come doc the In- 
lies 0 | 
The Opal is of various Colours. _ 
The Sardomyx is a Precious Stone N 8 
There are other Stones reckoned Precious, as 
he Beaoar, Pearls, Chelidonius, or the Swallow — ber- 
tone, &c. the firſt found in the Stomach of a The Pearls 
Beaſt, called Pegaine; the ſecond, in the Shells pet 
ff Oyſters and Muſcles, of a faint light Co- a: the ſl of 54- 
our, and without Tranſparenſce. | end or Angling 
Cral is of a Mineral Nature, and a kind of Coral, 
Precious Stone. 
C. Chryſtal is Herangular, or fix corner d ; 

Emtreulds are twelve corner d, D. and 
d. N Rabier eight corner d, &c. = | 
x if Mr. Boyle maketh mention of a Lore. — 
1 which 5 changed Colour, hy 

| pots 


are Quarries of Stone, the Stones whereof ar 
to be changed into Wood. Me. Boyle hath ob 
ſerved the Vaniſhing of a Spot in an Aga 


| A Bhybal Verwe Very conſiderable Phyſical Vertues are at 


in ſome. Precious 


Stone, —tribnted to ſome precious Stones; whereby na 


any Prejudice to Health; nay, whole Diamon(s 
ſwallowed (without any harm) and voided 
again, notwithſtanding the falſe Opinion, that 
Poder of it taken inwardly procures thi 


Bloody -Flux. 10 ele 


Common Stones, 


_ how 


. 
* 


LU 


— 


eme 5of Stones found in Provence in France, where 


Of Gems. 
Spots riſing in it, which continually ſhiftel 
their Places. And Hiſtorians tell us of a for 


ſome are Red, others like Chryſta/, of the Fi 
gure of 2 Lozenge ; which being broke or ſub 
divided never fo often, fall into Parts of t 
fame Figure. Merſcnnus makes mention of 
Stone which caſt into freſh Water, lies quiz 
but if put into Spirit of Vitriol or Vinegar 
1s moved. There are Veins of Stone found at 
Novigentum, on the River Sein, which imitat 
the Shape of Plants and Trees; and near Rom 


We read of the Stone Corcitis, that being hell 
in the Palm of the Hand, we feel a ſort « 
Pulfation, or beating therein. 

The Diamond belonging to the Great Dukeſi 
of Tang is Celebrated for the greateſt, per 
haps in the World, weighing a Hundred Thurty 
Eight: Onyate, 51 {17 9 9 

See Gems and Stones, mentioned in the Cz 
talogue of Rarities m Greſham College. 


only outward Hurts, but many and great 'in 
ward Diſeaſes are cured. And a Drachm o 
Powder of Diamonds hath been taken withoutfl 


"Common Stones have their Riſe, either from 
Sand or Clay; and that either from Sand dil 
ſolved, or Sand conſolidated, that is, when 1 
great: Number of the Grains of Sand do ew. 
N | | together 
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gether, by means of Steams, or Exhalations, 


ling the Intervals between them and joining 
am together; fuch are Marble, Hints, Touch- 


one, Mhetſtone, Pumiceſtone, Saniſtone, Talc, 
oadfione, &c. And alſo Stones in the Bladder, 


r Reins of Man. Of all which, I will only 
peak of that Rarity, 


The Loadſtone, which tho' reckon'd amongſt The Loadftone: 


onmon Stones, yet doth not the Earth pro- 
uce any Thing more wonderful: It is digged 
t of the ſame Mines where the Iron 1s, and 
ilbertus ſaith the beſt Iron is got out of the 
oadſione, Its Vertues are, 1. 


irects it ſelf to the Poles of the World., 2. It 


hat being in 
free Poſition without any thing to hinder, it 


raws Iron, or another Magnet, to it ſelf, and 


dmetimęs alſo repels the ſame. 3. By a 
ouch, it communicates to the Iron, as well 

he Vertue it hath of Pointing to the Poles of 
he World, as that whereby it draws Iron. 
nd by its Magnetical Vertue, may Ten or 
welve Needles of Iron, (but Steel is better) 
r the like Number of Buckles, be made to 
ang together like a Chain; but thoſe that are 
owermoſt, are weaker in their Attractive 
ertue than the other. A Loadſtone throughly 
eated, loſeth its Force to draw Iron. See 
Drodorus, Pliny, Mr. Boyle, Des Cqries, &c. 


ee alſo hereafter, Iron in the next Treatiſe af 


ETALS. | 

And here I am unwilling to Omit thoſe rare 
tone Monuments, or Wonders, lie diſperſed 

n ſeveral Places in Eng/and. They are 
heſe, 1. Stone-Henge (the Chorea Gigantum of 
he Antients) on Salisbury Plain in Wiltſhire, 
ome of which ſeem hanging, as if they would 
all each Moment, yet cannot be ſtirred ; and 
arry this marvellous Property (as faid) _ 

; t 


Stone Rarities in 
England. 


Of Gems. 
tell them never ſo often, their Number wi 
never be found to agree. See their Draught i 
the late Edition of Camden's Britannia. 2. 
Seventy Seven Stones ny call'd Lon 
Meg and her Daughters) at Saleeds in Cumbe 
land. 3. The Hurlers, and thoſe at  Bi/can 
woun in Cornwal. 4. Rolle-rich Stones in 0 
Fordſbire. 5. The Stones near Enſham in No 
thumberla 6. Thoſe Stones near Exmoor ii 
Devonſhite; 7. Thoſe upon the River Lod: 
in Weſtmoreland. 8. Thoſe at Staton, or Sta 
ton-Drew in Somerſetſbire. 9g. Thoſe ne 
Burrow-Brig in Torkſhire; and alſo near Gi: 
fenbury in Somerſetſhire, are ſeveral Ancient 
Pyramids, mentioned by. Wiliam of Mains 
bury, with imperfe& Inſcriptions. 


AUTHORS, 


* Morboldus, or Marbodeus, a Writer of Gem: 
and Precious Stones, in Hexameter Verſe, 
flouriſh'd about Anno 1050. 
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* Of METALS. 


\FETALS are Bodies dug out of th 
Eafth, heavy, hard, and fuſible by 
* Fire; hid in the inward Part of the Earth, 

and there generated by the Heat of the Sui, 

and Subterraneous Fires; ſuch as are Gold, 

| Silver, Copper, Iron, Tin, and Lead. They 
Row generated, Particles which Compoſe theſe Metals, art 
. Salt, Oil, and Earth, which being mingled to 
er, and meeting in the long and Branch 

ike Pores of the inward Parts of the Earth, 

are in the ſame fo ftraitly linked og 
4 3 


ga” 
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at Art has not as yet found any means | 
hereby to ſeparate them. To Metals, ſome que, tow 
n Mercury, or Quicłſilber, which may be Killed. 
led by Faſting Spittle, or made ſolid by 
ing held over the Fumes of Molten Lead, &c. 
ickſilver, unleſs contained in ſome Veſſel, 
ns away like Water. 14581 
All Metals, except Quichſilver, are Malle- 
le. oY 
Mines of Metals are chiefly found under 
ountains, and eſpecially in thoſe Parts that 
e the Eaſt, or South Sun, tho' Metals are 
metimes found ip Rivers, as Tagus, Ganges, Gold-finded N. 
zfolus,&c. which abound with Sapd:gold Duſt, en. 
Particles of Gold or Silver, which are gathered 
ad melted into Ingots. Yet. Water cannot ge- 
rate Metals, but ny Pwr thro' Grounds 
hich abound with Metalick Veins, carry . 
me Particles along with em. See my Lord 
pke's Opinion hereupon, in our Treatiſe of 
It is probable that the firſt find F Mines, how pv 
It 18 probable that the nding out of Mines, how pr 
etals in Mines, was owing to the Conflagra- — 
on of Woods. . So Ariftotle tells of Shepherds, 
Spain, who ſetting a Wood on Fire, found 
lolten Ser run down in the ſame Place. 
emINVENTTIONS. F | 
The Ground which is Rich in Mines, is ge. The Ground Rich | 
rally Barren, affording noxious Steams and in Preda dias 
apours, prejudicial to the Health of the In- 
abitants, and the Growth of all Plants. See 
the end of Air in ELEMENTS, and Ca- 
h (among the Diſeaſes) in PHYSICK. 
GoL p is the richeſt and heavieſt Metal, 
nd is Compoſed of a moſt Pure and Red ſub- 
ile Sulphur, and pure Mercury, Red, and not 
zurning, and conſiſts of ſuch thin Particles, 
nd thoſe ſo firmly woven together, that they 
88 cannot 


” 
. — 


32 Of Metals. 
. Gold boyled in Cannot be ſeperated from one another; f 
Broth, a vain Fer which cloſe Connexion of Parts it will ſuff 
Sy no Dimunition, or Loſs by Fire, which make 
it appear, that Phyſicians in vain order Gal 
to be boiled in Broths, to communicate a he: 
ing Vextue, ſince it will not communicate will 
Gold difolvedin any Thing. Altho* Chymiſts can diſſolve it i 
qua Regia, bo” Aqua Regia, yet is it not eſſentially changed 
wgain, for if to that Solution you put ſome drops « 
$2 Oyl of Tartar, and common Water, the Gal 
| will fall to the bottom, containing the who 

Quantity, without the leaſt Dimunition z nl 
would it loſe, if kept mapy Years in Fir 
Neither can any Body be extended or dilate 
in vaſt Extenſity. ſo much as Gold; one Ounce whereof, ſaith 
| Pliny, may be beat ont into Seven Hundre 
and Fifty Leaves, each Four Fingers breadt 
ſquare. Some tell us, One Ounce may 
beaten out to cover Ten Acres of Ground; ani 
> the Wiredrawers will give it that Extenſio 
that One Ounce will afford a Thread of Tu. 
| Hundred Thirty Thoufand, Four Hundre 
n Properties. Footwlong, Gold is not ſubject to Ruſt ; ani 
being heated or melted, preſerves its Heat 
longer than any other Metal, and in Weaglt 
is Ten times heavier than Earth. Aurum Ful 

minans, ſeem CHTMISTRT. 

Silver. SILVER is next to Gold in goodneſs, and 
, tes Properties. tho? it doth ſtrangely reſiſt Fire in the melt 
ing, yet it is eaſily extended into Forms ur 
der the Hammer, conſiſting of a plyable Sub 
ſtance, ſome thinking it imperfect Gold, ds 
faulting only in Colour and Subſtance. It i 
eaſily Poliſhed, Clarifled, Twiſted, and Drawn 
into Wire, being of a pure Quichſilver, an 
white ſhining Sulphur. It is found in tit 
Mines in ſmall flat Pieces, intermixed among 
other Pieces, thereby occaſioning the — 
* orm 


— 
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Forms of Fiſhes,” Birds, c. which by cliance 
Men ſometimes find. There are Two forts of 
Silver, one pure, needing” not to be Purified; 
the other harſn and "rude, of the Colour of 
ad, or Red, Black, or Aſhy. Silver is a 
ery ductil Metal, a piece of it being cover- 
2d with Leaves of Gold, and then drawn into | 
a Thread never ſo fine, the Gold will be ex- gaver Com. ges 
ended with it, there being no part of the Si. in ci | 
Jae Thread to be ſeen which is not gilt. $i/- | 
hor Poliſhed, Ioſeth its Natural Whiteneſs, and 
na decomes Bright and Shining. This Metal is 
eadily diſſolved in Spirit of Nitre, or Aqua 
_ but not in Aqua Regalis, which diſſolves 
old. I N | 
TIN, Chymiſts look upon as a middle 
ing between Silver and Lead, and call it the 
Defender of Metals, by reaſon Veſſels Tin d 
dver, reſiſt the Fire better than others; it is 
ompoſed in the Surface thereof of White 
Puickſitver,” and inwardly of Red Quickſilver 
ind Sulphur. Tin Calcind is more heavy 
han Uncalcin'd, which is contrary in all other 
Bodies; and is eaſil Calcin'd, or turn'd to 
owder, if being melted, it be ſtirred conti- 
ually, till it be grown Cold. The Wound of 
Tin-Bullet is more dangerous than that of a 
d-Bullet,: by reaſon the outward Parts of 
in are more rough, and abound with ſharp 
Frominences:”' This is a light Metal, and be- 
=: age 4-2, og à red hot. Iron, melts pre- 
entry. e Th 
Copp ERK is one of the hardeſt Metals, 
Which becauſe of the cloſe Connexion of its 
arts, doth long reſiſt the Fire, and is not 
lted except it be firſt kindled, and ſhed fo 
uch Light, as that it appears like a bright 
unng Star in the E z it is 9 


34 


Braſs. 


hon. 


Tranſmutation of 


' forts of Stones. Copper eaſily Contracts, a 
blueiſh Colour'd Ruſt, called in Latin Afro. 
- Copper and Tin being melted together, grow 


* 


Of Metals. 5 
of - Qaickſiluer, not ſufficiently depurated, and 
of Red. Szipbur, more Terreſtrial. There are 
Two ſorts of Copper, to wit, that which is 
pure, and found in the Mines of Braſs and 
Silver; the other is Artificial, and boiled out 
of the Marchaſite, and other Minerals, and 


very hard, beyond what each of them are 
apart. See more in Iron below. 

BRASS is impure, and of a pale Redneſs, 
engendred of Qrckfilver, leſs depured, and 
Sulphur Red and Thick; the leſs impure hath 
Mines apart; ſome are found in the Mines of 
Silber. There is a ſort of Artificial Bra, 
made of Marchaſite, and other Stones, and 
forts of Earth. From Braſs groweth V:trid 
and Chalcite of Three forts, and if Digeſted 
or Concocted, Cadmia, Pomphilia, and Spodiun. 

IRON is the bardeſt of all other Metals, as 
being more difficult to melt; and yet it is one df 
the lighteſt Metals, and eaſieſt to be deſtroy di 
by Ruſt, by reaſon of the Steams which pro 
ceed from it; it is engendered of a moſt im- 
pure 2urckfitver, mixed with a Thick Sulphur, 
Filthy and Burning. The Natural is found inf 
the Mines in Grains and Lumps; that whid 
is melted, is burn'd in Forges, and brought 
into Forms by main Force of Fire. If a Plat: 
of Iron be caſt into the Fire, till it be red hot, 
upon taking out, it will be found to be grown 
longer. Iron beſmear'd with Vinegar and 4. 
lom, becomes like Copper; and if Iron be cal 
into Copperas, or Vitriolick Water, its outſide u 
turned Red; which Red Powder being ſcrapel 
from it, and melted down, becometh true Cy 
per. The ſame effect Agricola mentions oy 1 

at ; 
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. 

wher ing diſpoſed into 

in which pieces of Iron being laid, are changed 

into Copper z and Quickſilver may be changed 

into another Metal. Iron heated red hot in a Se, how made,” | 

Forge, and then put into Water, hardens it; 

which by often doing, becomes Steel, which is 

more {tiff and hard, but yet more Brittle than 

Iron, tho" it bath a greater Force to leap back 

than any other Metal. on and Steel have 

abundance of Pores, which are turned, and go 

winding like Screws, and by means of theſe 

it approacheth to the Loadſione ; and therefore, 

and becauſe Loadſtones are dug out of the ſame 

Mines, Iron is {aid to be a- kin to the Load- 

ſtone; and Iron cheriſheth the Vertue and Life 

of that Stone. Iron that is Ruſty, is preſently n, bow pre- 

ia cleanſed with Oyl of Tartar. Hiſtorians tell fently deanſed. 

| us of a Pool in Ireland, into which a Stake of 

Wood being thruſly that is covered with Mud, er wonderful | 

(as faith Maginus) changes to Iron; that with Trage a 

Water, to Stone.. At , Amſterdam, &c. mers. 

are ſeen Bones that have been turned to Stone 

by Waters. To keep Iron from Ruſting, be- To keep fron 

mear it with the Marrow. of a Deer, or Oyl. * . 

This Metal in its Uſe, is of moſt Benefit, and 

moſt Prejudice to Man's Life. : 
LEAD: is a blue Metal, partaking a very Lead. 

little whiteneſs, engendered properly of 2uick- — 

ider and Sulphur, and is eaſily bent, and 

as readily melted; it differs only from Jon 

in that the Parts lie more cloſe together, and 

more {mooth, which makes it ſo pliable and 

more heavy than Hon. Lead is uſeful in Phy- 

ſick and Chyrurgery, being endued with a 

Cooling Virtue, and mitigates the Præternatu- 

ral Heat excited in Man's Body, and there- 


fore they uſe it for the drying and healing of 
5 D 2 Wounds; 


* 
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Wounds ; for by its Coldneſs, it obſtructs the 
Pores of the Body, and ſtops and hinders the 
Humour-from preading. Lead melted, and 
ſtirred with a Stick continually, is Calcined; 
Lad, tho it be left never ſo long in Aqua Tor- 
| tis, will not Diſlolve. 
Antimony. AN TIMO N v is but little different from 
Lead. For the Preparation and marvellous Ef, 
82 whereof, ſee Matthiolus's po 
. EIX: * 
edle, UICKSILVER called by the Ch —_ 
by the Name of Mercury, is the heavi 
Metals, excepting Gold, and — all — 
Bodies ſwim on the top of it without ſinking; 
and it kills Men chiefly by reaſon of its 
Weight. Thoſe who gild Metals, or are = 
ployed in Chymical Preparations, common 
hold a Piece of Gold in their Months to — 
the Fumes of Quictſilver, which otherwiſe 
might prove dangerous to them ; for Gold at- 
tracts Quicꝶſilber. See Pliny, Lib. XXIIII. of 
Natural and Artificial Mercury. See alſo in 
Air, in our Treatiſe of Elements. And now 
to denote the moſt 


Famous Mines in the World. 


KP Cad 


kues Mites in . A Gold Mine in Cremnitz in Hungery, 

W hae hath been wrought upon Nine Hundred Sixty 
Hungery indeed Five Tears, Ten Eneliſb Miles long, and One 
excel moſt Coun Hundred and Seventy Fathom deep. 
r old, 2. The Geld Mines of America, where the 
Siver, Tr, Lead, Spaniards found more Gold chan Earth. ., | 
2 due. 3. A Mine of Bay in the Kingdom of Tir 
rl Waters. in India. kh | 

| 4. The Mines of Potoff r, which have yielded 
| many Millions to the Tang of W 


8 , 
* 1 * . = 0 5. The 
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5. The famous Mine at Rimili Domi nurdt æ 
in Tranſiluania, where are ſometimes found 
large Lumps of Virgin Gold, fit for the Mint 
without Purifying. ' | 


ng 
6. The Mine of Gold in the Kingdom of 
Aſem, in the Mogu/”s Empire; and many 
others diſperfed about, as that of Frſſe in Bar- 
bary ; Fat ſignifying Gold, abundance whereof 
was found in digging the Foundation. Ca- 
ella Aurea, or the Golden Coaſt in Peri... 


1. The Silver Mines of Amberg in Germany, 
yielding to the Elector Palatine, S xty Thou- 
ſand Crowns Yearly. 

8. Mines of Silver at Japan. 

9. Mines of Silver in Tuſcany. 

10. Silver Mines in Murcia in Spain, where 
the Romans kept Four Hundred Men at Work. 

11. The Mines of Silver in Aſem, in the 
Eaſt- Indie, — _ 8 

12. The Mines at Sinope in Turky in 
Afia, 468 rear Nee in [Ser x. N. my 

13. The Iron Mines of Biſcay in Spain, &c. 

14. A Vitriol Mine at Cremnitz in Hungary, 
Eighty Fathom deep, Cc. 

15. A Mine of Lapis Calaminaris in the 
Country of Fuliers, hath been wrought upon 
„for Three Hundred Years. 

) WH 16. The Mines of Sa Gemm, near Cracovia, 
© Tuo Hundred Fathom deep, and conſtantly 

7 above a Thouſand Men, yielding a 
WY vaſt Revenue forthe King of Poland. | 

17. The Mines of Tin, Lead, &c. in Corm- Of Mines in Ex- 
wall, here in England, as alſo in Wales fome ©: 
F Lead Mines, C Cc. N 

To all which may be added, our Ine xhauſti- 

dle Pits, or Mines of Coals at Newcaſtle, and 
ſome in Shropſhire, 8&c. Alſo thoſe vaſt Pits 
D 3 near 


— ZI — — = = — oxy. - —— — — p 


Where Part of a 
Mine belongs to 
the Diſcovcrer, 


of Ground, which is about Twenty Nine 
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near Feverſham in Kent, and Tilbury in Eſex, 
out of which the Ancient Britains dug vaſt 
Quantities of Chalk. See Sands, mentioned in 
the Catalogue of Rarities in Greſham College. 
RARITIES.. ' | 

Lead Mines, by the Cuſtom of the Peak in 
Derbyſhire, a particular Part doth belong to 
any Man that doth firſt find out the ſame, 
and after he hath taken his Poſſeſſion, which 
is by driving a croſs Stake in the Earth, he 
having made Election of ſo much as he may 
by the Cuſtom, whether the ſame be a Meer 


a = a<& a= 


Yards, or half a Meer, or what he pleaſes, 
and may lawfully be demanded by the Cu- 
ſtom, they Term him the firſt Founder ; then 
ſuch others, who will have any Part undiſpo- 
ſed (as they may by the Cuſtom demand) they 
likewiſe take Poſſeſſion by a croſs Stake. Eve- 
ry Perſon concerned. having taken their reſpe- 
ctive Poſſeſſions, and their reſpective Shares 
being known to the Bar-Maſter, they then pro- 
ceed to ſink their Shafts, and ſo to get the 
Ore, which the Bar-Maſter doth obſerve that 
they do equally divide the ſame, according to 
their reſpective Share. The King having eve- 
ry Thirteenth Diſh of Ore for his Lot, and the 
Miniſter every Twentieth, or thereabouts. 
There are divers Cuſtoms belonging to theſe 
Mines, which require Care and Diligence to 
know, leaft the Perſon loſe his Share; as if 
he let the ſame be unwrought Fourteen Days | 
together, and may well work the ſame, wi 
out the Impediment of Water, (common to 
Lead Mines) he Forfeits the ſame. There are 
a Jury of Twelve Men to view the Groves and 
Mines, to enquire, and obſerve no Incroach- 
ment on one anothers Part, &c, 1 


e —_— 


* 3 Fr. 
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| uſe ſuch Devices as are uſed in the Collieries 
but theſe Mines lying for the moſt part in 
Hills. drain the Waters out by a Sough. 
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In many Places of England and Wales, where Lead Mines and 


there are theſe ſorts of Mines, they do not al- 7 Mine in 


together depend 
— Places they 
Jof the Ground. 


ſuch Cuſtoms, but in 4 the Fre 
belong to the Proprietors Sanz. te 


Par. draining of Coe! Mines in the North, 


they moſtly. uſe Chain-Pumps, and do force 
the ſame either by e-Wheels, Tread- 
Wheels, or Water-Wheels. | 


For draining of Lead and Tin Mines, they 


Royal Mines, are Mines of Gold and Silber; Royal Mines 


and if any diſcovered in England, they belong 


to the Queen, as alſo Treaſure-Trove, c. for 
2 ſee the Statutes, and 5 William & Mary, 
p. 6. | | 


AUTHORS, . 


Eraſtus Treatiſe de Metalis, Webſter of Me- 
tals, Agricola de re Metallica, Hiſtoire Metalli- 
que de la Renublique d Holland, French. Pliny, 
Lib. XXIV. Muſe: Metallici, Le Grand's Phi- 
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Of GRAMMAR and LANGUA4- 
GES. \ 

RAMMAR is the Art of Speaki 

and Writing a Language correctly; 


W Languages proceed from Words, Syllables, 


EET hier, Wet e 

he Letters were an, ated * 

by Abraham, N and were in uſe ei 
4 


— ( 


among 
ſ 
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Language of 
Aan. 


- firſt that framed Letters among the Aſſprians. 


other new Letters, to the Number of Sixteen; 


ſome affirming Adam ſpake the Aramæan Lan 
guage; others, that the Law was delivered by | 


terwards changed 
and written in the Aſſyrian Character by Ef 


— 
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among the Chaldeans, Afſyrians, and Phænici- 
ant; tho others ſay, that Radamanth was the 


After this Moſes delivered certain Characters 
to the Fes, tho' not the ſame which are uſed 
now; the Author of which, Ezra is ſaid to 
be, and of all the Books of the Old Teſtament. 
Afterwards one Linus, a Chalcidian,” is ſaid to 
have brought over Letters out of Phænicia in- 
to Greece, being the Phænician Characters 
which were there us d, till Cadmus, the Son 
of Mgenor, made, or brought among them | 


to which Palamedes, in the Time of the Trojan 

War, added Four more; and after him, Sino- 
nides, the Militian, as many more. To the 
Eg yptians, one Memnon (as ſaid) firſt taught 
the uſe of Writing by the Pourtraictures of 
Beaſts, as is ſeen in their Obelisks; but for 
Letters, Mercury gave them the firſt Know- 
lege thereof. The firſt that Taught the uſe of 
Letters among the Latins, was Nicoſtrata, Sir- 
named Carnenta. Thus we ſee Seven ſorts of 
Letters moſt famous in Antiquity. The He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, Syriack, Chaldean, Fey 
tian, and Getic. But latter Times have In- 
vented new Letters, which {till periſhed upon 
introducing others, as thoſe of the German, 
Spamards, &c. were by the Roman Character; 
and the Roman Letters again corrupted by the 
Gothe, Lombards, Franks, &c. Nor is the He- 
brew leſs different from what it was, there be- 
ing great Diſſention among the Talmudiſts, 


Moſes in the Hebrew Character, which was at- 
into the Aramæan Idion, 


dras; | 
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..; others differing from theſe, believe the 
uu was written in the ſame Character now 
n 7 d. | 1 
rs The Egyptians gloried themſelves in Times Pai in- 
d Naſt to de the moſt Ancient People in the geg Tae 
to orld; and one of their Kings, named P/am- of the World. 
. Nericus, aſſaying to find out the Truth, and 
to Whnagining Children would, by Nature, e 
n- Wc Original Language, cauſed Two new-born 
rs Mfants to be brought up in a certain Place, 
on End no Man to pronounce one Word before 
mem. After Two Years Time their Lodging 
n; Was opened, and the Children pronouncgg no 
an ther Sound or Thing but Bec, Bec, (which 
„und they learn'd probably of the Goars that 
he ere ſhut in with them to Suckle em, during 
ht Nie Time of their Confinement.) This Word 
of Neing examined, was found to ſignify Bread, 
or the Phrygian Language, therefore were the 
v- WE bryzians accounted more Ancient than the 
of Weyprians. But Goropius, a Phyſician of Bra- 
ir- nt, in his Book, Entitled, Origines Antuer- 
of Nane, aims all he can poſſibly to prove the 
le- 1b7:9ue Tongue (which is in his Opinion 
-e Lower A/margne) to be the firſt Language 
n- the World; while ( as is ſaid before) 
on Whers affirm the Aramæan to be the firſt Lan- 
2 e in the World. But with much more 
r; Walon and Certainty is the Hebrew maintain- 
to be the Original Language of the World; 
le- r is there any Nation under Heaven (faith 
be- Ne Summary on Sylveſter's.,D# Bartas) that 
I, MWEtaineth not ſome Hebrew Words, as the Cha/- 
a, Syriack, Arabick, Egyptian, Perſian, Ethio- 
by an, Gothick, Tragloditicque, Punick, &c. which 
if- We in ſuch ſort derived, that they approach 
n, Nie ſame as the Romans da the Latin, the one 
* bre, the other leſs. | 
IF The 
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Of c in The Art of Grammar confidereth Tur 

general Things in Words, the Letters and the Syll 

bles, as likewiſe Two ſorts of Letters; fo 

ſome Sound alone, and are called Vowels, 2 

a, e, i, o, #; others Sound not alone, but to 

| gether, with ſome other Letter, and they a 

The fr r called upon this account, Conſonants, as thel 

22 following, 6, 4? d,g, &, p, 9, t, (which Let 

de Fromathews; ters are called Mutes) as, ,, I, m, u, r, s, x 
Cretes Malletes was 2 are called half Vowels. 


Seen A Syllable that has a full Sound, is made wil 


Rome, being ſent either of a Vowel and a Conſonant, or «lll 


Aon ee Vowels and Conſonants. 


and Third Puck. In Words, Grammar conſidereth their Ac 
rerwards Palms _ 1 whether —＋ or 2 f 
promo, Mean; their Derivation and Etymology, the! 
Eng ie the Fo" Compoſition and Simplicity; n N b 
Dit is Gig the Word be a Noun, Plural, Singular; thei 
to have had Four, Caſes, Nominative, Genitrve, Dative, Accuſt 
SR bob, Tive, Vocative, Ablative; if the Word be a hen 
upon the Subject it conſidereth the Tenſes, as, Preſent, Inter 
of Gran. felt, Perfect, Future, or to come. 

It Teacheth the Art of Conſtruing Wore 
one with another, as the Adjefrve with ti 
Subſtantive, in order to make a congruou 
Speech, either continued or interrupted : It 
ftinguiſheth the Sentences by T Nota 
which we commonly call Comma, Semicoln 
Colon; or, as the Latins ſpeak, Pundlum. & 
the Points for true Orthagraphy at the end oi 
this particular Treatiſe. | 

And now I will proceed to ſpeak ſomewia 
briefly of the Hebrew Language, and Letters 
alſo the Greek, Latin, French, Spaniſh, Gn 
man, Turkiſh, and many others, and conclut 
with the Saxon and Engliſh , of which laſt 
intend: to ſpeak more largely, and there" 
place it laſt, as well as for that it _— . a 
xcel lena 
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cellence of many of the foregoing Lan- 


ages. 


4 


Literarum Hebraicarum. 


| * Figure, Simi. Poteſtas. 
| | Spiritus lenis 
b 
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The Hebrew Tongue comprehendeth many or 
ungs in a few Words, and is wondrous Sig- 
icant; ſo that the Rabbins, or Hebrew Do- 
ers have obſerved in the Twenty Two Let- 
rs of the Hebrew Alphabet (either confidered 
thn WF, or united the one with the other) all 
nice t 
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their proper Signification; nay, one N. 


Hundred Fifty Fifth, expound them te th 


or Heart; Mem, Of them; Nun, Perpetuu 


Of the Greek 


. cordant Relative, or contrary Senſe. I. 
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the Secrets of Divinity and Philoſophy, bod 


Natural and Moral, and all the Letters hay: x 


Word, or Letter, will make a Man undaM*"* 


ſtand a whole Sentence; in Imitation of whid 
the Egyptians had their Hierog/yphicks. Ani 
there is ſcarcely one Word in the Hebrn 
Tongue, which being transferred (as it my 
eaſily be) ſometimes in Two, Three, or Fo 
ſorts, according to the Number of Lette 
which preſenteth not another Word, or Ca 


Tongue is called the Holy Language, and is t 
be read backward, i. e. from the Right Han 
to the Left. As touching the 1 of th 
Hebrew Alphabet, Euſebius, and St. Zerome il 
his Epiſtle ad Paulam Urbicam, which is tl 


Senſe. The firſt Letter, Aleph, ſignifieth I 
Erine; Beth, a Houſe ; Ghimel, Plenitud®; 
Daleth, Tables; He, This; Vau and Zan 
That; Cheth, Life; .Theth, Good; 7Foth, | 
ginning; Chaph, Hand; Laned, Diſcipline 


Samech, Aid, or Succour; Ain, Fountain, a 
Eye; Phe, Mouth; Sade, Juſtice; Coph, Voa 
tion; Reſch, a Head; Schin, Teeth; Ta 
Signs; which may be expounded thus,—Th 
Doctrine of the Church, which is the Houſe 
God, is found in the_fulneſs of the Tables, ti 
26, of the Divine Books. See more of this | 
the Summary upon D# Bartas. Babylon. 

The Greek Tongue hath in ſome fort 
conded the Hebrew in the Signification of Pr 
per Names, but not with ſuch Grace and Ms 
jeſty; and of this Language were Five Du 
legs, viz. 1. Attick , 2. Dorick; 3. Fol 
4. Tonick; 5. The Common Diale&, or Pri 


S SE HH MY ON” = re = t& > 
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Speech, This Language is excellent for Phi- 
opby and the Liberal Arts, but more excel- 
t for ſo great a part of the means of our 


ration delivered therein, alſo for its lofty | 


Gracorum Literg. 


Figura, Nonen. Poteſtas. 
Aa' apa Alpha 3 | 
BBC Pita Beta v 


idr Iota FR 
KM xanra Cappa k c 
AN _ AduBpda Lambda 1 
Mu py Mu -m 
Ny wo Nu n 
3 Ni X 
Oz s une o micron o paryum 
N p 
5D Rho r 
(es t Zigma 8 
Tr] rad Tau t 
Tv , vibdev Y pſilon u 
% or Phi ph 
5 Chi ch 
ir Pſi ps . 


ao d he O mega o magnum 


— 


| and fignificant Expreſſions of the Mind; 
that in the flouriſhing of the Conimon- 
alh it over-topped the Latin, in ſo much 

at the Hiſtories of Rome were writ in this 
Tongue, 


I 


T + 


touching the Writing and Pronunciation, 


+ Bleſſed Life; the Left more eaſy, but la 


to Die; as likewife did Captains in toy 


Morte, that is to ſay, Death, for it hath int 
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Tongue, as P olybis, Dion (Allis, Appian, ' 
The Greciens having Tranſcribed Ancient | 
thors into their own Tongue, cauſed thy 
Books to be burned, whereby it ſhould app 
to After- ages, no Art or Science remained 
what was derived from them; by which! 
licy, or rather Plagiary, Greece got the Na 
of being the Mother of Arts and Sciences. 1] 
Greek Tongue, as well as the Latin, hy 


changed Five or Six times, and is much fi 
from its Elegancy, great Diſputes ariſ 


well as Diſpoſition of the Terms thereof; {a 
- which may be ſeen in Agr/ppa's Vanity 
Is. 


Five Greek Letters mſtical, miſteriouſly 
1 ſidered. 


1. 1 1þ/ilon betokeneth Man's Life, and 
called by Pytbogoras, Samivs's Letter, for hefi 
formed the fame, ad exemplum Vite bun 
_=_ Letter. * Three N Two 3 1 

e beneath, ſignifying ſundry Ages; that 
derneath ſheweth che Wi Age which is una 
tain, whether it will apply to Vertue or Vit 
and the Two above begin from the Youth, r 
Right Part whereof is hard, but tends td 


ing to Deſtruction. 2, Theta, which ſigniſt 
Death; for Judges ſet the ſame Letter 
their Names, or Heads, who were Condemi 


Briefs, wherein were contained the Name Wi: 
their Soldiers, by which, certain Acco 
could be given to their Soveraign how ma 
were fla in, and therefore it is called Th! 


mm 
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Of the French. 


and Cart hasinians, could not be underſtog 


need not inſert the Letters, but will only Nor 
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in a little Time, that Polybius ith that tf 
Articles of Peace made een the Roma 


by the beſt Antiquaries of his Time. As iii 
the Latin Letters, great Diſputes have bee 
whether H be a Letter or not. The Rona 
Character is well known, and therefore w 


That in Pronunciation of Words, the E-2/iM 
love to Accent the firſt Syllable, the Fend 
the _ but the Latins the Penult or Ant 
nult. 5 
The French 147 is a ſmooth and courth 
Language, but is ſomething difficult to lean 
the People leaving out in their Pronunciation 
many of their Conſonants; and inſtead « 
pronouncing their Alphabetical Letters as w 
do, pronounce them thus, Aw, Be, Ce, De, B- 
Ef, Ge, Aſhe, Ee, Ell, Eam, Ean, O, Pe, Kin, 
Err, Ejs, Te, J, Ixe, Ze Greek Zede: 
Ouy is pronounced Wee, Au like O, Mot lik 
Mo, Ment like Mong. | 
The Egyptians uſed certain Pourtraictures d 
ſeveral ſorts of Creatures (called Hier 
phicks) inſtead of Letters or Characters. For 
which ſee our Treatiſe particular of H-I E R0- 
GLTPHICKS. ISO)» 4 07510 
The Spaniſh Tongue hath ſo much Afﬀinity 
with the Latin, that Mr. Brerewood in his En 
quiries, {ſaith he hath ſeen a Letter, ever) 
Word whereof was both good Latin and good 
Spaniſh. Merula ſhews a Copy of the 12 | 
Page Three Hundred, and by reaſon of Cone 
nancy with the Latin, the Spaniards call thelt 
Language Romance. However, there is a ſen- 
ſible Difference to be found, as in the Pater 
Noſter may appear, which runs thus, Padre 
autftro, que eſlas en los Ciclos, Sanctiſicado ſts 
© YM is 
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„ Nombre, Venga a nos tu Regno; bagaſe tu 
oluntad, affi en la tierra como en el Cielo. El 
Wn nueſtro de cadadia, 8&c. The other Ingre- 
s iWients of this Tongue are generally the Gorhick, 
lrabick, and Old Spaniſh, and in ſome Places 
e French alſo. | 

The German, or Dutch e, hath leſs 
ommixture with the Latin than any which is 


eaſon of its ſo many Conſonants, having 
reral corrupted French and Latin Words alſo 
ntermix'd therewith. This Language, with 
ſmall difference, is ſpoke in Swedeland: (the 
derſons of Quality ſpeak the pure German) 
nd the Language of Denmark is originally 
rom the Teutonicꝶ, for the Better ſort of Peo- 
dle uſe the High German in Diſcourſe, but if 
hey Talk with Strangers they uſe the French. 
Turks, for the moſt part, uſe the Ara- 
ic Letters, which are of a very ſtrange Form, 


tter; in Compariſon of the Greek, Latin, 


es ond French Writing. The Turkiſh Language 
eng originally the Tartarian, borrowed from 
Fer he Arabick, their Words of Religion; from 

he Perſian, their Words of State; from the 


recians, their Words and Terms of War; 
nd from the Iralians, their Terms of Naviga- 
on. This is called the Sclavonzar. 

The Polanders ſpeak a Dialect of the Turki/h 
I Selavonian. 


The Hungarians have a I Language 


The Portugale ſpeak a Language compound- 
d of French and Spaniſb. | 
The Tartars (Auciently called Scythians ) 
we 24 Language reſembling the Tzr&//h, as 


Spamards 
j 


ed in the Weſtern Parts; it is very harſh, by 
BV 


ſpecially that which they call their Running 


f their own, like the Tranſilbanian. Vide p. 5 3. 


he Spaniſh doth the Italian; for as Italians and 
| E 
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Of the German; 


; 


I 


Of the Twkiſs; 


30 
"Oy 


Iriſh, 


Welſh. 


unk 


Of the cine. 
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Spaniards. can underſtand one another, fo can 
the Turks and Tartars. 1 \ 

The Scotch is a Corrupt Engliſh, mix'd with 
German, Low Dutch, and French. 

The Iriſh is thought to be of Britiſb Extra. 
Chon, but is of great Antiquity, and the Let: 
ters have ſome reſemblance of Hebrew, Saxon, 
and other Characters; and the old I is 
now become almoſt unintelligible, very fey 
Perſons being either able to read or underſtand 
it. See p. 54. ; a 
The Welſh, or Britiſh, is thought more pur: 
to its Primitive Language, which the Ancient 
Britains did uſe, than any Modern Tongue in 
Europe, yet is unpleaſant to the Ear, by rex 
{on of its many Conſonants. | 
The Arabick is a Language fo Enchanting, 
that 'tis a common Hyperbole, That the Saints 
in Heaven, and thoſe in Paradiſe, fpeak it 
The Holy Decalogze and the Deluſive A/chora Wi 
were both given in the Arabeſque Tongue. 

The Perſian Tongue is eſteemed the Modiſh 
Language of A/ia, and hath a great Tincture 
of the Arabick, by which the Perſian Languag: 
is ſo ſweet, that it is only in uſe amongſt 
Women and Poets, the King and Nobility ge 
nerally ſpeaking the Tw'ki/h Language. 

The Chineſe Language hath above Sixty 
Thouſand Letters, yet not above Three Hum. 
dred Words, which are for the moſt part al 
Monoſyllables ; they pronounce it with a vs 
rious Tone, denoting the Signification of 2 
Word by the ſounding of it, which 1s alter 
able in the Senſe, according to the Sound; WM, 
and by this means the Chineſe are ſaid to Sing 
rather than Speak, 7 


Some 
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. Some Chineſe Characters. 

| 4 | + Ten. 

4. Earth. J. King, 

Treu 3 or N | 


y which may be ſeen how ſmall a matter al- 
rs their Signification. 


Note, The Chinozs Print not as we uſe, 
om the Left Hand to the Right; nor as the 
ws and Dacians, from the Right Hand" to 
| e Left, but from the Top of the Leaf down- 
rds to the Bottom. 
The Indians have Thirty Three Letters in 
ar Alphabet, and write from the Left to 
Right in the Peninſula beyond Ganges, 


gzarete Tongue is the Chief in the Magus 
npire, tho* they Pray in Arabic, and at 
durt ſpeak the Perſian. | 

The 7apanaiſe Language is very curious, 
Wren they have ſeveral Words to expreſs 
e Thing, ſome in Derifion, others in Ho- 
ur; ſome for the Prince, others for the Peo- 
e as alſo for the Quality, Age, and Sex of 
Speaker, and Perſon ſpoke to. 


ve ſome Affinity with the Hebrew and (Hal- 
>; and is thus far ſingular, that the Aby/- 
reckon our Firſt Letter A their Thirteenth. 
e Ludoiphus's Grammar. | 


E 2 The 


ntrary to the Cuſtom of other Indians. The 
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Of the Indian 
Tongues, 


The Fe. 


The Ethiopian, or Abaſfme Tongue, ſeems to ie Tongue: 
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The Languages of other Countries in Afric 1 
and America, are but meer Jargons, wholly 
rude and harſh to themſelves, and unknown, 
The 8rofliov a8 well as —_— to us; the European, 
Seelen . f. where they ſpread their Colonies and F amilic $ 
A the reaſon of uſe the European Lange, ? 
Tune be The Difference and Affinity of ſeveral Lan. 
made Anſwer, guages may be ſeen from chat famous Sen 
once hr op tence of Habakkuck, 2. 4. But the Fuſt bull 
0 gl Fu by bis Faith, 0 mar; — in Thirty 1 

lin. 799. anguages, or lever ongues, as folloy 
3 which x. are forced to ſet down in our com: 
mon Printing-Letters, the Printer not havig 
the proper Characters of thoſe Countries. 


I. Hebr f. IV 600 Be emunatho j ji N 


2. Chaldee, —— — aten. al Kuſhethon i ji 


3. Syriack, — —— Decana min Himenuta Nack ; 
4. Arabick, — —— Vaadili Minalaj Many jacca 


| Ho de Dikaios ec ſteoos met 


Juſtus autem ex fide ſua 1: 
vet. 


65 El juſto en ſu fe bivira (Pr 
7. Spaniſh, — ="s nounced vivira.) 


8. Italian, n $1 Giuſto vivera perla ſua Fd 


6. Latin, — — 3 


(Pronounced Juſto.) 
+ 0a juſta em ſua Fei vir 
4 Portugal, 3 (Pronounced O Fey.) 
TRL Mais le Juſt vivra en ſa Fo 
10. French. = * (Pronounced 1 


11. Ari 
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Shedeck Mart eer Serdoven Ka- 
l. Armenian, — —} pree. ins 
i Per — Rr — KAR A Adem eis Fiker bod Mig- 


ne Katſeea tavis See- 


3, Georgian, — martlitta Darchebis. 


— Orany Betool Deah-Pooniah 
+ Juan, Moollay, * — Ollough Cabbool. 


Neek Zaut Oquſkah Ema un 
5. bat Indian Sur at, —3 coodawkah haut. | 


Sa e 
Mn: 5 onke. 
7. Hungarian, — *** 1 Ember pedig hit alte 
8, Tranfi toanian, — — Aſſſgas emberpedik itt altel el, 
9. Maldavian, _ — {Yam Kut — Kulege alui 


o. Terrarian, Ciſckian, 1 * Bi Dikaios Athropos Metin 

Denn Der Gerechte bebet (Pro- 

I, High German, mt nounced Dan- 'arl'a abet) Str 
nes Glaubens. F 76 


 c Geſt Sprawedliwy (Pronounced 
2, Bohemian, — —9 1 li by ziw Bude 2 
3. Selavonian, | — epa oot vearea zeove 
4 P prawidlievy zijut prze wiare 
+ Mts, Le Ke bee . 
re.) 
3 Sadick Adam onung ichtikat 
RES: —_— eyla deriller. 
E 3 26. Letroiſh, 
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26, Lettoiſh,  —— — 1 * wier 008 Gr 
by 9 | Mi y wiarij Swell 
N bendzie - (Pronouncy| 

? Spraw Fidlavy z{hvee-yan 

tzwey bendge tzdſhwill. 

Den Hein ſcal leff 1 

28. . Dani, — 32 i : = = * Pronounct| 

an 

Then Retferdiga ſcal leff u 

aff ſine Troo (Pronouncell 
Ten Ratva rdiga · la fa - fin: 

Tru.) | 


"De Rechtverdige ſal uyt dei 


30. Netherlandifſh, = _ alas a | 
| EE”. ga love la ven. 
WE og REECE: Dee-yow een feerian flawhay 
31. Iſh, 8 ; nus le creddiff. : 
Xn . ary; a Fydd byv yw trwy 
pol — 2 Fydd (Pronounged thus, Ki 
5 Welſh, . e — aveeth bu trui Fe 

the. 


Fas STU 1 But the Juſt ſhall Live by ti 
33. | Engliſh, — — — Faith. ve by 


29. Sed. — 


\ The Letters of the "pk Wa * Pet the Jews of 


#3 | 


--S. 3 EAI BY 2 
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Rarities, in Gres 
ſham College Ra- 
rities, 


Hees 
D UI: S 


Tha = 2 Lane or Character we wen | 
as formerly uſed very much in England ; rack an #p's 
d for that it may be often met with in An- ha Seroles, and 
Fient Manuſcripts, or the like, I ſhall Inſert — 
hem here. | Ells together. 


Letters of the Running Hands of the Jews fe g 
of Spain. | 


"I AbcvErg!:IMpopgrScupry. 
rr for E, Ez, © Th, 5 th, ) th, 7 and, J that. 


meaning of ſome great Letters that are often net. 
with, and to be found in Authors. : 


T FrAulus. 

Anno Chriſti. 

Anno Domini. 

Anno Mundi. 

Ab Urb Condita. 

| Caius. chap. verſe. 
Diis Manibus Sacrum. 
Deo Optimo Maximu. 
Decius. denarius. 
Doctor of Divinity. 
Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenuit. 
Frater Reg. Societat. 


Ti > WH G. Gen. 


"O25 


| —— 


— 


Stands for 


— — 


= 
2 —— 
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E 
- 


75 Gen. . "Gaius. Geneſis. 
ML. H. N. S. Hoc Monument. hæredes non 
FC ie. Iulius Cæſar. id eſt. 
ELD: Lucius. Leg. Doctor. 
M. M. A. | Marcus. Magiſter Artium. 
MM. P. M. EF. | | Hoc Monumento Poſuit vel Fecit. 
MS. Manuſcript. 
P. 18 A | Publius, 
P.R. Populus Romanus. 
P. C. 8 Patres Conſcripti. 
2 9. 5 Quirites Quintus. quaſi. 
Sp. Spurius. 
F. P. K. | | Senatus, Populus Que Romanus. 
F. J. I. L. Sit Tibi Terra Levis. 
I. D. The ſame as D. D. 
T. V. v. Titus Veſpaſian, Vide, 
J. G 3 .ICTuax Clementia. 


uur. uſed for N wer als, 


I. WE 1. or = u 
V. 55 5- or Quinque. 
_. 5 f 10. or Decem, 
22 8 50. or Nuinguaginta. 
, 400. WM.. 
D. or IJ. PS 1500. Qurnegenti. 
M. or CID. 8 1000. Mille. 
100. MN 500e. QNuingue Millia. 
CCIND. | | Ioooo. Decem Millia. 
1000. | 5o00oo. | Nuinquaginta Millia, 
CCCIDDD. looo.  Centum Millia. 


IV. '« Four, but VL Ax. | 
bs IX. is Nine, ut Af is even, and of other Numbers 


0 


of 
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Of the Engliſh Tongue. 


The Engh/h Language (or as ſome will 
we it a Speech) is compounded of Saxon, 
Dutch, French, and Latin, participating of 
he Perfections of all, and is neither ſo boiſter- 
us as the German, nor effeminate as the 
rench; yet as ſignificant as the Latin, being 
d much refined of late Years, that it is ne- 
ſary to know the Latin Tongue to under- 
tand the Exgliſb. 2 partakes moſt of * 
ax0n, as appears by our common Appella- 
ions of Names, as alſo of Titles of — 
nd Ignominious Terms, as ſuch as Krave, &c. 
or which ſee Verſtegan's Antiquities, 


For Obſervations upon our Leners, Note, 


Ais not heard in Pharaoh, as if Pharoh; nor 
ut one @ is to be heard in Iſaac, Aaron, &c. 
- is not ſounded in Climb, Dumb, Thumb, 
amb, &c. , 
C before a and o and x, ſound like K, as 


ke 5, as Cedar, tern, Exceed, Cieling of an 
louſe, Oder, Cynthia, Cyprus; nor is not 
ard in Indiffment. C goes before &, as Black, 
ack, Lack, Track, Thick, Lock, Stuck, &c. 
xcept a Conſonant before &, as Thanks, not 
bancks, &c. but c goes not before & in Bake, 
the, Wake, Make, c. Ch have a icu- 
ir ſound in Exgliſb Words, as Arch, Rich, 

ance, and Roch, Tench, Perch, Dutch, &c. 
t in Hebrew, like K, as Rachab, Nebuchad- 
ezzar, Antiochus, &c. except Rachael, Mi- 
bael, Archangel, &c. which laſt di - — 

ou 


at, Cord, Cup; but before e, i, ee, ie, and y, 
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Of A. 


Of B. 


of C. 


. , Wenſday; but d ſhews Edge from Egg, Bach 


it 


John, Thomas, the Herb Thyme, . Rhime, but 


T found from Archbiſhop, ArchiteFure, which 
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are pronounced as Arch before. 
D is not heard in Wedneſday, as if writta 


from Bay, &c. ; 

E diſtinguiſhes Fire from Firr, Sire fron 
Sir, &c. and jn Foreign Words makes a $SylÞ 
lable, as 7eſſe, Epitome, Candace, &c. 

F ſtill keeps its force, and when tis the lai 
Letter of a Word, is always dqubled, as uM 
Muff, Huff, Stuff, Stiff, Whiff, &c. | 

G ſounds double, as Gold, Gorge, and botiſ 
hard and ſoft in Gorgeous, as if writ Gorjeou; 
But when a, e, i, o, or u, follows the latter 
found, inſtead of G muſt be F Conſonant, x 
Fames, Fewel, Filt, John, Judas, &c. G iz 
not heard in Phlegm, Sign, Campaign, Rein, 
Feign, Deſign, &c. Oh ſounds like ff in Laugh, 
Cough but Scoff is otherwiſe ſpelt, thoug 
of like found; nor is gh ſounded in Ny | 
Night, Might, Ougbt, Caught, Wrought, Sought, 
2 | 


C. | 
H is held to be no Letter, but only a ſound 


of Aſpiration; nor is it pronounced in Schad 


ſeems to bear ſome ſound in Hymn, eri 
- and Hear, which without it would be 

ar. Tags 

I Vowel is not heard in Suit, Parliament, 
Fruit, Heighth, &c. and it never ends EA 
Words, tho very often Foreign Words; it ö, 
ſounded like z before 7, as in Bird, Firſt, &c. 

K is loſt in Phyſick, Aritbmetict, Magich 

Stick, Pick, Prickle, 8&c. | 

L is now uſed fingle in Monofyllables, and 
in Words exceeding one Syllable, it ought to 
be often ſingle if it be the laſt Letter of 2 
Word, as in Coil, Partial, Subſtantial, & or 
coming 
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ming from the Latins, which do not double 

he /; but in Bull, Full, Dull, Trull, Roll, tis 

therwiſe. And if a Conſonant be next before 

joined to a Vowel, at the end of a Word, 

ey muſt not be parted, as Br-ble, Af-fa-ble, 
i-xle-Tree; and the ſame Rule for 7, as 
re, Scep-ire, &c. . 
AM always keeps its found fo full, that the Of M. 
„ 

N is not heard in Solemn, Autumn, Hymn, Of N, 


— 
0 is not ſounded in People, Feopardy, as if Of O. 
ritten Peeple, c. RP 
P is not heard in Pſalm, Contempt, Xpofer, Of P. 
e. Chriſtopher. Ph ſounds like f, in Phyſ/ick, 
wunph, Ralph, Cough, &c. 
2 hath always 4 Vowel after it; and in Of Q. 
Fords coming from uur, you muſt write 
ue, as in Oblique, Cnquefoil, &c. 

W & is ever expreſſed in Eng/iſh, tho' never fo Of R. 
ten inſerted in a Word, as in Rural, Rare, &c. | 
S 18 loſt, and may be termed a Liquid in Of 8. 
e, and, Viſcount, &c. The two firſt Words 
Wire in As 28. 23 1. S ſounds like Z in Eaſe, 

eaſe, Praiſe, Raiſe; and & like s in Raze; 
long / muſt never be uſed at the end of a 
ord, as Suſtains, &c. : 

T with an f generally ſounds like , before Of T. 
Vowel, as in Aion, Inclination, Creation; 
©. Petition the laſt 77 ſounds like fi Acceſſion 
uſt not be writ zi, nor Diviſion, nor Admi/- 
on, nor any Word which is not writ. with a : 
the Latin. b oh; es | 
V Confonant and U Vowel muſt be care- Of V. & U. 
lly diſtinguiſhed both in Writing and Read- 
lg, as Vulpar and Univerſity, which are dif- 
rent, as alſo Vote and Ugly, &c. U Vowel is 
ot heard in Guard, Guide, &c. and it but ſel- 
om ends Engliſh Words. | is 


60 
of W. 


more properly (if Paradoxes may be accepte 


to courſe a Hare. 


Bare, yet were they 
fo they might but ſave their Lives. 


— 
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is not ſounded after o, as in Wind, 
Blow, &c. except in Sow, Vow, Cow, How, &. 
nor before in Wretch, Wright, Wrinckle, & 
is a double Conſonant, made of Two V Con 
ſonants, which will not begin any Syllah| 
and therefore 1s 1n Spelling put to the fir 
Vowel of any Word. | 
X is alſo double, made of c and /, and us 
der the ſame Rule as WV, for the ſame reaſon, 
Y 1s uſed in Greek Words, as Synagogu 
Phyſick, &c. and at the end of Engl/y/h Word 
as My, Hy, By, Sty, OY, &c. ſounding as 
Vowel, or ie; it is a Conſonant before a Vow: 
as Youth, Yonder, Tear, &c. and a Vowel afta 
a Conſonant, as in the Two Greek Words befor: 
'Z is ſounded like S, and ſeldom uſe 
which all Writers agree upon, and wer 


2 


termed ez, than zed, or izord, which al 
Body ' muſt allow that doth pronounce. Ne! 
chadnezzar, not Nebuchadnezedar, or Nel 
chadneizord-izordar. . 


In the Fnghſh Tongue many Words, th 
they bear a like Sound, have a different Senk 
— muſt be fo diſtinguiſhed in their Orth 
graphy, or Writing, as, ö 
An Heir (Eldeſt Son) as I did Hear (one q 
the Senſes) taking tbo Air, had his Hair chan 
ed white with a ftrange Hear Froft, looking 
old Mens Heads Are; his Friends perſuade 
him to come Here, but he unconcerned wal 


Iwo Men carrying a Veſſel of Beer upon f 
Bier, there came a Bear, and ſeizing the 
tore all their Cloaths off, till they were qu 
content to Bear with thi 
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The like Examples might be made in many 
her kinds of Words, but having treated thus 
uch as to the Pronunciation of Words, and 
te Office of Letters, c. it may not be im- 
oper to add the | | 


Points for true Ortbography. 


of a Perfect Sentence. The Points of an 

perfect Sentence are, 1. A Comma (,) which 
ys the Breath without taking Breath, and 
made between the Seventh and Eighth Syl- 
blez . 2. A Semicolon (;) which is about the 
iddle Space between the Comma and Colon, as 
lo half the Space between the Colon and Pe- 
od. Thoſe Points for diſtinction of a Perfect 
ntence are, 1. A Colon (:) whereby the 
reath is ſtopped for a longer Space than in the 
rmer Points, and is ſet about Eighteen Syl- 
bles from the laſt Period; 2. A Period (.) 
hich is when, with a full Breath depoſited, a 
fe Sentence is concluded. And this Pe- 
od often divides the part going before, cal- 


podoſts. 

W The. Parentbeſis () includes ſome Words 
ich, if left out, would not break or alter 
te Senſe, or ſmoothneſs of the Stile. 


veſtion. | 
Note of Admiration, or Exclamation (1). 
Hyphen (-) Couples together Two Words, 
Well Spring, and is uſed when a Word is 
arted into Syllables at the end of a Line. 
The Section (&) divides a large Diſcourſe in- 
d ſeveral Parts. | 
| Paratheſis 


d II protaſis, from that following, called 
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A Point is the Separation of a Speec 33 
Which is Twofold, 1. Of an Imperfeck, an graphy. 


Comma (.) 
Semicolon (3) 


Colon (:) 


Period ( 


Parentheſis () 


The Interrogation (?) is made at aſking a tarerrogaion(?) 


Exclamation () 


Hyphen (-) 


Section (8) 


U 
1% 
0 
oy Ny 
vi 
$4 
we. 
14] (ON 
1 
* is 
il 
11 
$1 
1 
1 
0 
U 
h E 
1 
. 
= 
fl 
\ 
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Parenthefst1 Parentbeſis L] is uſed in Expoſitions, calle 
alſo a Crochet. 
Abenun () 3 or Aſteriſin (*) refers to the Mar: 


gin, &c. 
| "Obeluk (ft) Obelrsk (+) Notes from the Matter to the 


argin. x | * 
Index 3 An Index > Notes from the Margin to 
che Matter. | 
Cization () Note of Citation (©) when Authors are citel] 
Word for 2 (5 0 = 
apoſtrophe () = Apoſirophe () is when a Letter is purpoſ- 
ly left out, as Ii, for It 1s; *Twas, for | 
Was. 5 s ; 
iududion (a) Inducfion (A) is made to bring in ſomething 
| omitted, _. _— 
Diaireſeos(+-) Dialyſis, or Diaireſeos () is uſed to part: 
Diphthong, and is made over the Vowels, Aer, 
Poeta, that it may not be pronounced A, 
Peta. - 75 
Grave Accent () Grave Accent () uſed over a Vowel when 
the Voice is depreſſed. 


© Acute Accent () Acute Accent () when the Voice is to be 


raiſed higher. 
Craſis () Craſis () is uſed over Circumflex Syllables, 
long by Nature, as Di pro Dij, Amarunt pri 
© Amaverunt. 5 55 A. 
Paragraph () Paragraph (J) is an abſolute Paſſage or Ar- 
| ticle, and muſt not be begun in the middle of 


a Line. 
The Figures belonging to Orthography, 


Are Twelve, whoſe Uſe is chiefly to allow 
ſome Liberty to Poets, for making their Ver Wi 
ſes run ſmoothly, which they call Carmini 
Gratia. They are, 1. Protheſis, which adds 
a Letter or Syllable to the beginning of 2 


Word; 2. Aphereſis takes away a Letter or 


Syllable 


J 
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llable from thence; 3. Scope taketh away a 
tter or Syllable from the middle of a Word; 
ich, 4. Epenthe/ts addeth thereunto; 5. 4- 
ope takes away a Letter or Syllable from 

> end of a Word; which 6. Paragoge add- 

h thereunto; 7. Antitheſis, and 8. Antiſtech- 
change one Letter for another; 9. Metg- 
e miſplaceth a Letter, as for Thymber 19 
it Thymbrez, 10. Tnaſis divides or ſeparates 

2 parts of a Compound Word, by Interpo- 
dg ſomething between them; II. e 
Witracteth Two Syllables into One; 12. Diæ- 
fs divideth a Syllable, or of One maketh +» 
o. See the Grammars, particularly Care's 
pmpleat Syſtem of Grammar. 

For Method of Stile in Writing and Speak- 
g, ſee the Treatiſe of RYHETORICK. 

Note, The Letters or Characters of the An- 
nt Hetrurtans are quite loſt, tho* formerly 
high Eſteem amongſt the Romans, as Liuy 

d Pliny witneſs; and altho' ſome of them 
eto be found on Ancient Coins, yet their 
gnification are altogether unknown. 


les, The People of Biſch in Spain uſe a Lan- The Fg 
- age different from the reſt of Spain, and are — 


5orted to have continued without great Al- V=conpercd 
bution Ents the Confafion of A Iu hike = = 
anner the Arabicꝶ continueth uncorrupted in 
e Hilly Parts of Granada; the Tongue of 
Old Britains in Wales; and the Ancient 
urotick in the High and Woody Parts of 
Wat Country. 6 


Mithridates, King of Pontus, was a Man of Eminent Perſons 


cellent Memory, and could ſpeak no leſs Language. 


10 an Two and Twenty Languages. 
f 2 Locpb Scaliger was ſkilled in Thirteen Lan- 


Latin, 


skilled in ſevera . 


'' 
if 
[ 


| 
j N 
bt 
4 
[ (| 
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Nubian, Chaldean, Syriack, Arabick, Perſi 
Letin, Greek, Hebrew, and Engliſh. 

Sir Kenelme Digby was ſkilled in Six ſer 
ral Languages. 

Amalaſunta, a Gothiſh Queen in Italy, A.( 
$27. was ſkilled in the Language of all N 
tions that had any Commerce then with t 
Roman Em we which were many. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, could i 
courſe in Greek, Latin, French, Dutch, Til 
can, Spaniſh, and Engliſb. #17 

Frederick II. Emperor of Germany coil 
ſpeak Fourteen ſeveral Languages. 


For the beſt Authors of ſeveral Language 
ſee in the Treatiſe of ARITHMETICK. 


Many GRAMMARS have been Publiſh! 
throughout the World by divers of the Lean 
ed, among whom come the following 


AUTHORS, 


Charles the Great's German Grammar, Bu 
torfius's Hebrew Grammar, Bithner's Hebri 


” > Dm MF” Dro a. 


Greek Grammar, Gretzer's Greek Gram 

Lilly's Latin Grammar, Lane's Latin Gramm: 
Clare's Latin Grammar, Berault's Latin Gran 
mar, Fax Nova, and many others. Feſteu 
French Grammar, Mauger's French Gramm 
Ludolphus's Ethiopian Grammar, Smith's Grail 
mar of Four Languages, Colſons Grammar 
Three Languages, Zobnſon's Grammar, Walke" 
Royal Grammar. 


of HIEROG LYPHICKS. 


HE Eeyptians, inſtead of uſing Letters, 
or Characters, uſed certain Portraictures 
f ſeveral forts of Creatures, called Hierog 
bicks, under which Forms they expreſſed 
heir Conceptions ; therefore, to un "ardat 
art of that Mythological Learning lay wrap- 

d in thoſe dark and cloudy Complications, 
the Purpoſe of what followeth. 
For GOD, they Painted a Falcon, as well microgyphicks. 
or that he ſoared ſo high, as alſo for that he | 
overneth all leſſer Birds. 
For Eternity, they Painted the Sun and 
_ believing they were without Beginning 
r 
For a Month, a Palm- Tree, which ſends 
north a Branch every New Moon. 
—_— Tear, a Snake with the Tail in its 


For any abominable to the .Gods, 

v Painted a F 1 fi becauſe never uſed by the 
Bus elt in their Sacrifices. . 
For Nature, a Boy involved and inveloped 
th a Net. 
For Mutual Viciſſitude, the Fig- Tree, whoſe 
1108S 1d RING never falls off, till the new ones ap- 


lea "For Magnanimi mily, a Lyon Rampant; For 

unn tar Lb and Caution, 1 For 

aug pedition or Celerity, Saliant; For Counſel, 

wy Faun For Prudence, Paſlant ; For Defence, 
ant. 


For Fidelity, Fuſtice, and Piety, an Ele- 


phant, 


Phy/ick and P Phyſici ſcians, a a Dog's Tongue, 
hich Heals with Li * F 
or 


Men Dumb at his Sight. 


| r ſtrike its awn Breaſt to force out Blood 


Of Hieroglypbicks. 
For Murder, Impudence, &c. 8 Sea- Horſe 


which deſtroys its Sire. | 
For Silence, the Woolf, which is Git [to mak: 


or Muſick, the Swan and Graſhopper, the 

fixſt of which is ſaid ip. Sing ſweetly. juſt be 

fore ſhe dies. 

For Wiſe Cauncils, Three Heads Conjoined | 
For Vigilance, the Gooſe and Dog, the fir 

of which: faved the Capitol. 

For Maternal Aﬀetton, the Pelican, which 


Nouriſhment of its Brood 

For Houſewifry, the Induſtrions Toxtoik 
was decyphered. - 

For Ser and Preſervation, the Ichnenmen, 
See in ANIMALS. 

For Hereticks, faul Serpents, and ſuch in. 
deed they are to the Church. 

For Winter, a Rapacious fierce Woolf. 

For Spring, a Fawning, or Loving Dog, 

For Summer, a flaming e Bldg 

For Autumn, a Serpent ling Venome 
into the Body of a Man. 

For he Swiftneſs of the Sun, a wand Difeut 
in the Hand of Oris. 

For an Hucbandman, the Portraiclure of 2 
Labouring 7 

For C Confederacy and Courage, Three Heart 
Concentered. TEE 

Fox Unity in Action, Three ral Canjoinel 

Fox 605 (beſides the Falcon before) a Scep 
ter with an Eye upon it. 
For Integrity, Fire and Water were the 5 ea 
ph, ] 11 

For Sagacity, a Dog Nl. » 
For a Worthy Prince, a Bee making Hon 
For the Sun, a Hawk, becauſe of | 
Sight and Motion, © "For * 
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Of Hieroglyphicks. 
For the World, the Beetle, which (faith Ho- 
us Apollo) when it hath a mind to bring forth, 
akes the Excrement of an'Ox, which having 
rrought into ſmall Pellets round as the World, 
turns them about from Eaſt to Weſt, it ſelf 
1 the mean time (as if ſhe intended to ſums 
non great Nature to theſe Travails) turning 
In the Hieroglyphical Tables of Cardinal 
enbus fo often mentioned by Arbanaſins Kir- 


de Figure of the Scarg#ets; or Beetle, for the 
runk, but with the Head and Face of a Man, 
pporting a little Table, with this Inſcription, 
ae; about the Neck, a Number of Cancen- 
ck Circles, to expreſs the Orbs and Motions 
the Heavens; upon the top of the Head, a: 
ace of the Encreaſing Moon, to imitate her 
onthly Revolution; Within that, à Croſs + 
ark, for the Four Elements, weaving toge? 
er all Things above a winged: Globe, and 
athed about with Two Serpents. The wing: 
| Sphere wreathed about with Serpents, - is the 
her ſyphicꝶ of the Soul and Spirit of the Uni- 
erſe; and the Humane Tace, is to be under- 
ood the Sun and his Cour ſes, faith Barachiar 
benepbt. hit ' *; + . 


ForanEmbrio, the Hier lyphick was a Frog. 


os Y 
wrt to 44 & 
©, 


arts 

He who deſires more Plenary Satisfaction 
ned, rein, let him take it from the Hands of theſe 
cep n ia UT H O R. 8, | 


Barachias' Aubenephi, of the Ancient Egyptian 
earning, Cardinal Bembuss Hieroglyphical 
ables, Athunaſius Kireberus's Oedipus Cpticus, 
oglyphicks of Valerianns, Plutarch's Treatiſe 
Is and Ofpris, ohn Pierrius's Commentary, 


lan e, E "7 of 


Wer us; in his Oedipus Coptiau , there is ſet down 


e Treatiſe called Our Apollo. See Caufin's Chri- 
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rm their 


of Civility? , 


nate Property thereto at his Time of Birth. 


o e nga clog Praiſe and Diſpraiſ 


only for to repreſent the Petry of Poets, ant 
their Works. And indeed Alexander; by - 
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DokET RT, as Srrabo faith, was the fir 
Philoſophy that ever was Taught; nor 
were there ever any Writers thereof known 
before Muſeus, Heſiod, and Homer; by whoſe 
Authority Plato, © Ariſtotle, and Galen deter- 
mine their EA Controverſies, and con- 
ons in Puiloſophy. And what 

were the Songs of Linus, Orpheus, Amphyon, 
Ohnpus, and that Ditty Joput ſung to hi 
Harpiat-Drdo's Banquet, but Natural and Mo 
ral Philoſophy, ſweetned with the Pleaſance 
of Numbers, that Rudeneſs and Barbariſn 
might-the better Taſte and Digeſt the Leſſons 


* 
. 3 — — wn . CEO. 1 "— 


So DRD BB A FA frog = mc... DOS 


The Poet is made by Miracle in his Mother! 
Womb, each Man bringing with him an In 


Hence Tull is ſaid to be long e're he could be 
delivered of a few (and thoſe but mee? Ver 
ſes, whilſt Ovid was ſo backward: in . Prok, 
that he vould almoſt ſpeak nothing but Verſe. 


t, ſome calling it a Madneſs in the 


* = 


of this 
Mind, others again affirming it to be in ſome 
Senſe a Propheticꝶ Spiri, calling the Pſalms d 
Devid but à Divine Pavm, going ſometimes i 
one Meaſure, ſometimes in another; and tiat 
the Song of Solomon is a continued Allegory d 
the Myftical Love betwizt Chriſt and bi 
Church; and that Theatres and 1 4 Am 
phitheatres were not raiſed for Hiſtoriam 
Philoſophers, Lawyers, "Phyſicians, c. bu 
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ing Homer was eſpecially moved to go through 
wh his Conquilts, as alſo our Barde gave no 


Wins, as is remembred by Atbenexs, Lucan, Oc. 
which is no ſmall Addition to its Praife. And 
eyery one knoweth almoſt how dear the Works 
of Homer were unto Alexander; Euripides to 
nta, King of Macedon. Virgil to Auguſtus, 
and A/ phon ſus King of Naples; Theocritus to 
Ptolomy and Berenice King aud Queen of E- 
got; the ſtately Pindar to Hiero King of Sicily; 
Ennis to Scipio; Auſonius to Grattan, who 
made him Proconſul, and our Chavcer to Kin 
Richard II. Gomer to our Henry IV. Cc. An 
Charlemargne, Auguſtus Ceſar, Ocfavius, Adrian, 
Germanic diſdained not only to make Poeſię, 
but are EterniZed for their Skill therein, — 
2 Croud of others Ancient and Modern, to the 
Number of about Three or Four Thouſand. - S-e 
Theatrum Poetarum. 


IBN Yer arePoctsby ſome highly accuſed for their cc 
iel woaſtrous Fables of the Birth of Venus, the Fight 
Ver of the T1taxs, the Infancy of Jove, the De- 
Vo eeits of Rhea, and Cheat of the Stone, Satur- 
6, % Bonds, the Giants Rebellion, the Thievery 
ind Puniſhment of Promothers, the Wander- 
th "85 of Deo, the Travail of Latona, theSlaugh- 
ome ter of P y hon, the Treachery of Tyrms, Deucali- 
as Flood, Stones turned into Men, Niobe in- 
to Stone, the Butcheries of Iaccbas, the Fraud 
um of Juno, Semele's Onflagration, the double 
py of Progeny of Bacchus, and whatever is report. 
Ned of Minerva, Vulcan, Caſtor, Pollux, Erich- 
an bear, Orychar, Ibeſeus, Ægeus, Hellen, Hypoli- 
1408, ts, Minos, Cadmus, P antbeos, Arten, the 


Twelve Labours of Herculer, Fight of the 
dun with Nerrune, Athamas's Madneſs, Io turn- 
cad: ed into an Heifer, Lada's Swans, Argos her 

J KN, F 3 Keeper 


Winall Edge to the Valour of our ancient Bri- 


* 
= 
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ras 


Sapphick Verſe. 


Pindarick. 
, Tambick. 
Heroick. 
Elegiack. 
A Poem. 


- Verying, 


teacheth how to make Verſes well and with 


from Pindarus, or from the Feet whereof they 
they are compoſed, or from the Matter they 


the Number of Feet. 


Fiction adapted to the Su 


way to make Verſe: The laſt Syllable of each 
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Keeper killed by Mercury, with thoſe Storig 
of Feltus, Faſon, Medea, Dank, Perſeus, Gar. 
gon, Caſſiopea, Andromeda, Orpheus, Oreſte, 
the Travels of near and Ulyſes , Circe, "The 
lagon, olus, Palades, Nauplius, Ajax, — 
Ariadne, Europa, Phadra, Palpbur, Dedalu 
Taru, Glaucis; Atlas, Geryon, Tantalus, Pay, 
Centaurs, Syrens, Satyrs ; of the Rivers "Styx, 
Leibe, Acheron, burning Ph/egeton, and many 
other Inventions of the Brain: Of which- ſee 
more hereafter in the Explanation of ſome Poe 
tical Fictions, C08, 4.08 
The Art of POE TRY teacheth how to knoy 
the Quantity of Syllables, whether | ſhort oi 
long, &c. and teacheth what Feet every Verl: 
is compounded of, becauſe Feet are made of 
: __ of different Quantities: Of which, pre 
ently. _» b 
VERSES are either denominated from thei 
Inventors, as Sapphick Verſes from the Greek 
Poeteſs 5 the firſt Inventreſs. Pindarick 


— ! L141 6-3. 


conſiſt, Iambick, from the Iambicks, of which 


— > 


expreſs. - Heroick, from the Praiſes of Great 
Men. Elegiack, from ſad Narratives, or from 


APo6zM implieth a Fiction: Upon this 
Account Verſes that contain no Fiction are not 
ſtrictly conſidered a Poem, and he that give 
a meer matter of Fact, without any ingenious 
| ject, is rather ſtilel 
a Verſificator than a Poet. Wt, 

PR OSO DI is the laſt Part of Grammar, and 


wwe % 


true *Judgment, in which Two Things are to 
be obſerved, 1. The Quantity of Syllables. 2. The 


- % 8 
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Verſe 


„ 
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erſe is accounted common, and a Verſe is 

ade up of Feet, which Feet are made i 

Tables diſpoſed in a juſt or right Order. 

A Foot is the ſetting or placing together Of a Foot. 
Syllables or more, according to the cer- 

ain wy ſervation of the Quantities; and 1s 

. 1. A Spondee, which conſiſts of Two onde. 

ong Sy llables, asVertue. 2. A Trochee, which Trochee. 

anf ty of a long Syllable firſt, and a ſhort one 

fter it. 3. An Iambick Foot, which conſiſts of lum Foot. 

ſhort Syllable firſt, and a long one after it. 

d 4. A Dach Foot, which conſiſteth of Three Ayl. 

Ong Fables the firſt long, the other Two 

ort, as Mirtere. 

Versreis a Speech bound to a juſt and 

wil Number of Feet, of which are Seven | 

inds, 1. Hexameter or Heroick Verſe, which Rermmerer verſe 

onſiſts of Six Feet in Number, but of To Feet 

oh in Kind, a Dach and Spo ndee. The Fifth 

lace claims properly 2 Dahl to it ſelf, the Sixth 


ck aims a Spondee, the reft any Foot even as we 

1c leaſe. 2. Pentameter or Elegiack Verſe, which Peneamerer, 
icht aſiſts of Two Dachle, or Two Spondees with » 
) long Syllable, afterwards of Two Dachylt with 


other 1 lon Sy Vlable. 3. Phaleucic or of E- PH,. 

. Sylla — which conſiſts of a Sponder, 

Dachyl, and of Three Trochees at laſt. 4. An 

lepade Verſe, which conſiſts of a Spondee, pd. 
dacht, and a long Syllable, aſterwards of Two 

dach 5. A Sapphick Verſe conſiſts of a Track, 
rochee, a Spondee, and a Dach, and of Two 

cher at laſt. 6. An Adonick Verſe, 1 
onſiſts of a ed and a Spondee. And 7. An | 
ch Verſe, w ich conſiſts only of Iambick — 


The gcanſion of a Verſe is the meaſuring of Of Scanning 
Verſe into every or one of the Feet. To Vs. 


| canmr 8 belong Six Figures, I; Synal, he, 


; s * 


* 


Of Paetry. 
which cuts off one Vowel before another. 2. f. 
chhlit takes away the Letter m, with its pre 
cedent Vowel at the end of a Word. 3. $ 
 nerefts, which is the contraction of Two 8! 
lables into One, as Æripides for Aeripides, Aly 
for Alveo. 4. Dierefis parteth a Syllable and 
maketh of it Two Syllables, as Evoluiſſet for 
Evolviſſet, Evobe for Eve. 5. Syſtole , which 
makes a long Syllable ſhort, and 6. Dyaftol, | 
- ar a _ wk x Syllable long. 
the Figures belonging to Orthography in 
GRAMMAR © oy 
The moſt conſiderable Thing next, is the 
Conduct and Deſign of a Poem c. in what 
ever kind of Poetry it is, whether &pic, Lyri, 
Epenetick, Bucolick, Dramatick or Epigram, (d 
Elegiack we have ſpoke before) under one of 
which all Poetick Deſign is included. The Epi 
is of the largeſt Extent, and includes all that 


is Narrative either of. Things or Perſons, 

the higheſt Degree whereof is the Heroick 

This, as Trag y (the higheſt of the Drama 
t 


tick) conſiſts 1n neſs of the Argument 
and that is what makes up the Perfection of: 
Poet. The Lyric conſiſts of Songs or Airs of 
Love (or other the moſt ſoft and delightful 
Subject) in Verſe apt for Muſical Compoſition, 
The Epenetick comprehends the Hymn, the . 
pithalamium (or Nuptial Song) the Generbliacon, 
or what elſe tends to the Praiſe or Congratu- 
lation of Divine, or on Earth, Eminent Per 
ſons. The Bucolick or Eclogue pretends only 
the familiar Diſcourſe of Shepherds about 
their Loves, or the like Concernments, (tho 
higher Matters are often mifteriouſly pointe 
at therein.) This is ſometimes called Paſtoral 
The Elegzack ſeems firſt intended for Complaint 
of Croſſes in Loye, but ſince is become appli 
| | | | 8 


/ 
” 
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le to all manner of Subjects and various 
caſions. Epigram is the humbleſt Part of tpigrm. 
try, conſiſting rather of Witty Conceit, than 
tical Inventio | | | 
he Dramatick comprehends Satyr, and her 
o Daughters Tragedy and Gs Satyr is yr. 
narling invective Poem. Tragedy is ſome- 1 gedy. 
es in Riume, — in * Verſe, | 
Wich is molt proper and natural, ſince Rhime der in Wreck. 
too Stiff, and conſtrained for mutual Con- 2 
ſation. This treats only of the Actions 
Concernments of the moſt noble Heroes 
d Princes, whereas Comedy ſets before us the comedy. 
mours, Converſe and Deſigns of the more 
linary Sort of People, and uſes many Witty, 


f 


of coſe and Pathetical Expreſſions. Farce de- pure. 
of WE nds yet lower to the Grimace and Buffoonrx 
r the moſt ordinary Sort, and being wholly 

at poſed of Ridicule, and the like, never ex- 

1s eds her ſtint of Three Acts, whereas the others 
ain Five, generally allowing Tragedy, be- 


ſe of its Heraicks Two Thouſand Lines, 
d Comedy, which is expMſed in a more 
mmon and fleeting manner, Two Thouſand 
ye Hundred, about Five Hundred to each 


The Rules of the Drama are beſt diſcovered 

dm good Obſeryation, wherein Hiſtoriogra- 

ers and Geographers are to be conſulted for 
> Concordance of Times, and Cogmizance of 
uſtoms, Manners, Laws, &c. in Uſe among 
e Inhabitants of the Earth, which muſt ever 
ar great Conſideration as to the Scenes of 
ar Drama. Philoſophers will furniſh — 
th Knowledge of Science, neceſſary for thei 

anung Simihes, in which you muſt put your 
wvention to the Teſt for adapting Matters and 
Yords, and often your Plot, tho? that is of- 


ten 
. g 


* 
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ten owing to Hiſtory, but not without ſn 


little Inventions of Ornament thereto. I 


Names muſt be as proper as may be to t 
Country. But the Characters ( pecially 
Comedy) ought as much as 

The managing of the Underplots require 


1 good Judgment, which yet may not meet wi 
eco 


mpence ſufficient, Criticks being en 


ſparing of their Praiſe, which, and for that 


is a ſtarving Qualification, is better avoid 
than ſought for, yet who deſires to know mo 
thereof may read Mr. Dryden's Dramatick 


- ay upon Poeſie and other Works. 


I0o give the Reader a Reliſh of the Myth 


logy of Poets, and to enable him to gut 
- the better at many other Fables of the lil 
Nature, plentiful in their Works, I ſhall n 


A Explanation of ſome Poetica Fiftions 


Explanation of Hercules True. Labours.) Hercules meat 
en. the Sun, as til Greek Name ſheweth, whit 


£0113, 


calls him the Glory of the Air, and his Twel! 


Labours are the Twelve Signs of the Zodin 


thro* which he laboureth every Year: He be 
the Name of A/cydes from Strength, for like 
ſtrong Giant he rejoiceth to run his Cour 
His beloved Hebe, Godeſs of Youth, is 


Spring Time, wherein the Youth of the Earl 
is renewed. His overflowing Geryon, and u 
ſcuing his Cattle, is, that the Sun by deſtro 
ing Winter preſerves the Beaſts. | 
Aolns God of the Winds.] Was a Man! 
Solia, who found out and taught what d 
Winds and Navigation were. 


ſſible to be ney 
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2 devouring his Children, } » Saturn $aum, ; 
Time, which - cuts. down as with * 
le, and conſumes all Things. 
Atlas bearing Heaven on his Showlders, * 
% Was . was wel 
led in r ; tho' ſome think this 
ble was occaſioned op Hill Ar/as in Mau- 
nia, which is of ſuch height it ſcems to bear 
touch the Heavens. + 
Orpheus making Trees and Woods to follow Orpheus, 
] * Orphexs was an excellent Muſician, and 
7 fore a Company of mad Women 
mbled in a Wood, ſo pacified them, that they 
edhim with Boug in their Hands. 
a ledea the Sorcereſs reſtoring old ſon. I 
da was a Woman well skilF'd in Herbals, 
[had a Receipt to make White Hairs, Black, 
refore ſhe was ſaid to renew Youth. See 
Remedies and Cures, &c. Phy/ick. 
Prometheus ſtealing Fire ſrom Heaven, Ne Promerheue, 
metbews was a wiſe Man, and on the hi 
of Mount Caucaſus ſtudied the Nature 22 
Stars, and inſtead of putting Fire, in- 
fed the dead and claey Carcaſſes of Man- 
| with Wiſdom, and the inward Care he 
to accompliſh his Deſires, might be com- 
* a Vulture gnawing his Entrails, ac- 
ling to the 107515 of St. Auguſtine. 
Wymion &; Luna on Mount Latmus:] admit 
ur is a A in — ia, where one Endymion 
K out, and ſtudied the Changes and Courſes 
the Moon. 
Niobe weeping her ſelf to Stone.] Niobe for Niobe. 
— had her Twelve Children flain before 
Face, wherefore ſhe growing ſtiff with 
lef and $ peechleſs was feigned to be turned 
ba Stone. | Others ſay ſhe Erected a Marble 
mb over her ſelf and Children whale 3 | 
ve, 


— 
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Alive, and therein mourned her ſelf to Deu 
This manner of Death Cleopatra is ſaid to hy 
choſe, ſhutting her ſelf Alive up in her Ton 
having an Aſpis with her in a Box. 

Cerbers, Cerberus the Dog of Hell with Three Hen 
Cerberus in Greek ſignifies a Fleſh Eater. . 
Three Heads ſhew that Time which devour: 
all Things hath Three Heads; one ſignifyi 
Time preſent; another paſt; and the Third, 
come, | = 

Chimes. Chimæra with the Head of a Lyon, a 
and a Serpent.] Chimera is a Vulcano or Fi 
vomiting Mountain in Lycia or Phaſelide, wiſh, 
to the top of which Lyons inhabit, About 
midft Goats, and at the bottom Serpents. 


1 ad Dedalus and Icarus heving Wings to | 
þ Daedalus being privy to the Adultry of Pajji 
” was impriſoned, but ſtealing out at a Wink 


from Minos King of Crete, and flying an 

with his Son Icarus in Two finall Ships, « 

was ſplit on a Rock by bearing too much% 
whence it is ſaid, That flying too bigh, bis Wal, 

(ſuppoſed to be glewed with Wax) melted, « 

be and was drowned in the Sea, but U 
lus got ſafe away. This Dædalus invented lM: 

for Ships. See Inventions. 

Chzron, Charon being Ferryman of Hell] Charon\ 
Ferry man of Egypt, and wafted over in a Du 
boat the dead Bodies from Memphis. , 
Europa. Europa, Raviſhment. of 4 Bull.] Was od 
fioned by Europa's being carried away in 
gs named Taurs, or the Pilot's Name be. 
| | . 1 | f 

Rm. Romulus and Remus ſucking a Wolf.] V 

| the Two Brothers had for their Nurſe 2 

man named Ls. "© 

Caſtor and Helera- = Caſtor and Helena, harch d out of an Egg. i | 
they were born and brought up in an n 

33 Ann 
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Ambroſia and Nectar, Meat and Drink of ard 
WG Gods. In the Greek the Words only ſig- ** 
(on le Immortality. N | i 
nceus ſeeing One Hundred and Thirty rer 
ea ſand Miles, thro Stones, 8c. | Lyncews 
= the" firſt diſcoverer - of Mines under the 
anne | | * 
Styx, the River of Hell.] Styx is a vene- 
us Fountain in — Mortal to hols 
t drink thereof; ſome deduce this Word 
from another which fignifies Sad- 
lo, transformed into a Cow. | | Io proving ts: 
h Child by a Phenician — fled 8 a 
a Ship;' which had a painted Cow upon it. 
\lecto, Megzra and Tyſiphone, tbe Three Fu- Aledo, Megera ; 
.] Aeftoſignifies want of Repoſe, Megæra, 
porteth Envy, and Ty/tphone is a Greek Word 
npoſed of Two others, fignifying Vengeance 
he Serpent Hain by Apollo. - 
t Python is — for the Ruins of 2 
Bogs, which cover the Earth, and ſeem to» 
n over it; but Apollo, which is the Sun, be- 
ing great, and diſperſing the Vapours of 
Regions of the Air by his Arrows or Beams, 
the Serpent. Some take it, that Apollo 
ng the God of Wiſdom, does by good pre- 
red Medicines deſtroy all poiſonous Diſeaſes 
the Body of Man, which is ſignified by the 
sous Serpent Python. | 
Wurora, Daughter of Titan the Sun, and God- Auen 
s of the Morn'.] Aurora ſometimes ſigni- 
| the Eaſt, and is to be underſtood that 
ce of the World where the Sun appeareth at 
Riſing upon our Horizon, and therefore is 
by the Poets named alſo Daughter of the 
tt, becauſe ſhe ſeemeth to Iſſue from * 
or 


8 Of Poetry. 
me Caſtor 2nd Pollux, living and dying by Turn 
The occaſion of this Fable, is takeni from ti 
Two Stars, called Gemini, (into which it 
feigned theſe Two Brothers were turned) f 
Nature of which is, that when the one riſet 
the other goeth down. See in MAGICK. 
Meliſſa; turned into à Bec.] Meliſſa was aW 
man who firſt found out the making of Hong 
Of the many Deities, with their ſeveral / 
| tributes. | See RELIGION. 
He who is deſirous to en e 
Fables, with the Explication thereof, let hu 
peruſe the Third Chapter of the Fifth Bad 
of the Myth of Noel de Comites, f 
Eighth Book of the Hiſtory: of the Pagan G 
of Lilius Gyraldus, Catar! "of the Images of | 
Gods, and Rofſe's Miſtagogus Poeticus. 
To the Art of Poetry belongs alſo the Sk 
"pp of making Anagrams and icks, and 
Of Anagrams, — ek are the — ng of the Letters: 
any Name into Words, tending to Praiſe ( 
Diſpraiſe) as of Carolus, O'Clarus. Sometim 
tis the inventing Words, which being rea 
invertedly, or backward, . carry the lame e 
act . 2 forward, as 


Lem did I live, Evil I did dwel. 
Fecler I was no fo, Of on ſaw 1 2 
ec AA 
Ol; heads "oy nadidum mappam tenet 450 
Anne tener mappant madidam, mulum tener 0 
Subidura, Arudibus. 7 ft 4 
” OY Thad are properly writ in all Capitals, f 
better to be read —— and forward” I 
diſpoſing of Letters of a' Name into Ange 


s beſt done by writing each Letter in ** 
any * them aſunder, placing them | 


of Merry 


uſually allowed for the Grace of Sil 
The Chief Poets = 


itation, and who above all other onl 


ad 


ions befitting your Invention and: 2 , . 


roticks are a_fort of Poetry, the firſt of derte 

er of every Line being read 2 
2s ſome particular Name, ief Sen- 
In the Name Elizabeth, ſx inſtead of 


wwe been, I. » FIRGID, Prince. of the The chef of the 
n Poets, whoſe Name hath reared beyond bann d Greek 


de- Pals Virgil 


eth the Name of a Poet, as his ee 


jently Teſtifies; however, it eſcapes 

enſured by ſome? This Poem (he lat in in 
Cuſtody "of ſome Friends (at the Time 
his Death) 3 in order to be Burnt.” But 
puſtus Ceſar committed it to the Cuſtody 
| ſtrict Care of Lucius Varizs and Plot ius 


altered. He was the Son of Maro, a mean 
lon, (ſome ſay a Potter) and Maia, (whoſe 
of her bringing forth a Lawreb Branch 
ded very ſignificantly) Born in the 177th 
wpiad; 5 the Ides of October, at Andes, a 
lage not far from Mantua, whence he is 


neicks are alſo in great Eſteem. 

. /I D, his Contemporary and Second, 
he confeſſeth he never ſaw Virgil but 
e in all his Life, and was a worthy 


et Piece) Fi, Triſtia, Amores, &c. do 
„ ence. He was Baniſhed by Auguſtus for 
x Familiarity with Julis, Daughter to 


Me lis Arte Anandi. 
3. H O- 


ce, with Command that nothing ſhould 


d-the anten Suan. His Eclogues and 


t Emperor, for whoſe ſake * tis believed he 


Publius Ovidus 
Naſo, 


us Metamorphoſi It, Epiſtles, (which are bis 


Quinue Hand 3. HOR ACE, an Illuſtrious Lyric Poet WM. 
. Fac, Penuſium in Apulia (Son of a Salter, as ſon.” 
ſay.) He is held in higheſt Account of all (i 
Greek and Latin Poets, for his Lyrick Po 
and his Oder, Epiſtles, Satyrs, Sermons, a 
ur Poetick, will Juſtify tor his Deſert. | 
was alſo contemporary with Virgil and On 
and gxgw into ſuch great Favour with 4 
ſtus, that from his Poverty, he at his Dea 
made Auguſtus Heir to what he had, whi 
was contained in a Farm in the Sabine Ten 
| 1 d ing = the = Year of his At 
jus wens. 4. ENAL wittum, a Town 
8 the Volſci, flouriſhed in the Time of the f 
peror Domitian. A moſt Elegant Latin Satyn 
as appears by his Sixteen Satyrs extant, 

5. M ART IA L, a Native of Bil bilis (nc 
Bilboa) in Cantabria (now Biſcay), in Sa 
He was by Domitian, with whom he was 
reat Honour, advanced tb the Tribunate 
ueſtrian Dignity, and to whom he dired 

many of his Epigrame, Fourteen of whit 

Books ate« happily preſerved to us. 

Tum Lucretis 6. LUCRETIUS flouriſh'd about 
cs oo Gre, in the Time of the Cmhn 
War; and for Majeſty and Elegancy of # 

to be ranked among the beſt of Latin Pot 

whoever ſhall obſerve” his Neat Digreſſtiont, 

there he chiefly ſhews himſelf, his main $ 

ject being a kind of Syſtem of Epicurean 

lofophy 1n Heroick Verſe, Entituled, De | 

rum Natur. „ 12817 147 c 

Meleſigenes, or - 7. HOM ER, which Name he had from ! 
Homer. Blindneſs,” got by an Accident, but his tt 
Name Meleſigenes, as Born upon. the Bank 

the River Meller; his Mother's Name Cith 

his Father's more controverted. He flourilſt 

as Suidas teſtifies, before the Firſt ONT = 


* 


fty Seven Years, but as Porphyriits, One 
lundred and Thirty Years. He is the moſt 
owned of Greek Heroick Poets, and (as is 
ot generally alledged) the ancienteſt of thoſe, 
hoſe Works we have entirely Extant, as we 
ave his Two Heroick Poems, Ilias and Ody/- 
4, the firſt deſcribing the Trojan War tor 
e firſt Nine Years, the other the wandring 
fe of Ulyſſes, after the Taking of Troy; not 
d mention his Hymns, his Batrachomyomachia, 
nd other ſmall Poems, many of his Verſes up- 
ſeveral Accidents and Occaſions, are to be 
und in Herodotuss Life of this famous Poet. 
8. PERSIUS, an Eminent Satyriſt, who 4% Perf 
puriſhed under Nero; there are Six Satyrs of 
Is Extant, which are commonly ſet forth in 
N together, with Juvenal mentioned 
fore. 
9. EMPEDOCLES of Agrientum, a 
_ of Natural Philoſophy in Heroick- 
erſe. 
o. LUCA N, by ſome; equalled with Virgil. 
11, SENECA, who yields to no Grecian Seneca. 
ot whatſoever. k 
12. CLAUDIAN, Author of Proſerpina's clulius Claudia: 
ape, Cc. for his Eminency in Latin Poetry, 
ad his Statue erected by Arcadius and Hono- 
3 | 
i;. STATIUS, a Neapolitan, flouriſhed $rarius Papinus; 
der Domitian; he wrote Thebazs, Achilles, and 
Woe: The firſt commented upon by P/acidus 
antius, and his laſt thought, by ſome, to 
little ſhort of Virgil's Verſe, and to contai 
ter Lines than in Homer. EE | 
14 PROPERTIUS, an Elegiack Poet of sans Aurelius 
'miria, of whoſe Poetry, what is Extant, is rer. 
mmonly publiſhed with the Poems of Ca- 
1 e and Tibullus, | 
G 15. PLAU- 


„ Of Poetry. 
Marcus Accius 15. PLAUTUS, that witty Comedian 
Pls. Sarſere in Umbria, whom, in a great meaſure 

| we yet enjoy, v/z. in Twenty Comedies. 
Marcus Terentius 16. TERENCE, an Elegant Latin Write 
vero. known by his Books, De re Ruſtica, De Lingu 


Latina, Satyre Minippeæ; ſeveral other Work 


in Proſe are loſt, as well as ſome of his Verk 


whereof ſome are ſeen in the Pariſian Colli 


ction, Entituled, Epigrammata & Poemata ll 
tera, and Brietizs, his Acute Diffa, He i 


highly extolled by Cicero in his Tuſculan Qui 
ſtions. There were alſo Publius Terentul 


Terentius Maurus, and other Poets. 

Menander. 179. MENANDER, an Athenian, tit 
Son of Diopithes, firſt Author of Nova Cone 

dia, ſaid to have written One Hundred ani 


Eight Fables, and in Eight of them to be Vf 


ctor. Very many of his Comedies are remen 
bred by Athena, Pollix, Pliny, Stobgus, $ 


donius Apollinaris, and others. He began 


flourith about the 114th Olympiad. == 
peach. Poets. 18. . PAULUS DIACONUS, an 4 
leian, taken by Charles the Great in the Lon 
bard War. (He wrote of Hiſtory. See Hi 


rians.) He compoſed ſeveral Hymns, ont 


whereof are at this Day ſung in the Rona 


Church, c. And Theodolphus, an Abbot d 
Horiacum, and afterwards Biſhop of Orleas 
in the Time of Ladovicus Pius, compoled 1 
Hymn, which was uſed to be ſung on Pall 


Sunday. There are many other renown 


+ Fru Poets. | 
Willaw of Salt, 19. WILLIAM of Saluſt, Lord Du B 
ta, was a famous French Poet, as his Divi 
Works. of the Creation teſtify. Theſe Work 
were Tranſlated into Engliſh by 7oſhua Jiu 
fter, and Dedicated to King Fames I. 


Faw 
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Famous Engliſh Poers 


Are hardly to be Enumerated, eſpecially to Englic Poers. 
ive an Account particularly of the Poems and 
orks of each, would require an Age, rather 
an an Hour to Recite, and whole Tomes ra- 
"her than a Tract to contain. The Principal 
nd moſt Noted of the Moderns, are, 
1. Buchanan, whoſe Tragedies are lofty, and Buchanan. 
pigrams not to be mended. 

2. Joſeph of Exeter, who lived under Hen- Joſeph of Exeter. 
| * and wrote the ftately Poem of the Tro- 
m War. 
3. Sir Thomas Moor, under Henry VIII. who Sir Thomas Moor. 
ittih7 play'd upon the Arch- Cuckold Sabi- 

„ Scotts at Lalus and Harvey, and wrote a 
ongratulatory Poem to King Henry upon his , 
Woronation-Day ; alſo a witty Epigram upon 
ſicolaus, an Ignorant Phyſician; and Abing- 


ss Epitaph; Alſo thoſe ſweet Epiſtles to his 
Aqu ughters, Margaret, Elizabeth, and Cicely. 
LB 4. Villiom Lilly, who lived in the fame wil Lily. 
15 ime, and was Author of our Grammar, ſaid 


Balaæus, to have written Epigrams, and 
ber Latin Poetry. ; 
ot 5. Sir Thomas 8 ſent by Queen E/:- Sir Thomas Chan- 
ebend, Ambaſſador into Spain, where he at ; 
eiſure Hours compiled Ten Books in Latin 
erſe, De Repub. Anglorum inſtauranda. 
6. Sir Feffrey Chaucer, who flouriſhed in the Sir jeffrey 
ens of Henry IV, V, and VI. and was Poet 
et. There are many of his Works loſt, 
. ſides thoſe Publiſhed, which alſo contain 
8 3 The Squire's Tale, ſaid to be Compleat 

tely in Arundel Houſe Library. | 


G2 7. Sir 


Chay- 


84 | 


Si john Gower.) 


John Lydgste. 


John Harding. 


John Skelton. 


Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surry. 


Sir Thomas Wyat. 


Thomas Stern. 
hold, 


made Choice of, are uſed in all Paroo 


ing Printed in the - Reign of Henry VIII. iff 


Verſe in his Philip Sparrow, Speak Parr 


Of Poetry. 


7. Sir John Gower, little Inferior to Char I 
cer, to whom he was Contemporary, and Su 
ceſſor in the Lawrel. Some blame him for at - 


fecting the French Phraſe and Words. Hil 


9 
. 
. 

d . 


Chiet -Works were Votum Meditantis, Confei 
ſio Amantis, and Vox Clamantis; which laft i 


not yet wholly extinguiſhed, the other Tu 
are not to be ſeen any where, unleſs in ſon 
Eminent Libraries, where perhaps they ma 3 
be found. . f 
8. John Lydgate, an Auguſtine Monk of wi 
Edmundsbury, who writ that bitter Satyr if 
Piers Plowmen. He alſo wrote Odes, Eclogualf 
and other Satyrs and Poems. 
9. John Harding wrote a Chronicle in Full 
liſh Verſe, and lived in the Reign of 1, 
war 4 IV. F 
to. John Skelton, a Poet Laureat in H 
ward IV's Days, tho he has à miſerable h, 
rambling Stile, and gallo fing Meaſure 


Death -of King Edward IV. Treatiſe of i 
Scots, Ware the Hawk, The Tunning of EA 
not Rumpkin ; which Names are collected ff 
of an old Printed Book. — 

11. Henry Earl of Surry, who flouriſhed i : 
the Time of Henry VIII. famed for Mari 
Exploits, Learning, Wit, and Poetick Fan 
as alſo was Henry Lord Morley, who was 
thor of ſome Dramaticks. 6 

12. Sin Thomas Wyat, of Allington Caſtlel 
Kent, Tranflated David's Pſalms into EN 
Metre. n 

13. Thomas Sternhold, an Aſſociate wi 
John Hopkins, in one of the worſt of mal 
Tranſlations of David's Pſalms, yet being 


Chua 
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urches, They flouriſhed in Queen Mary's, 
d the beginning of Queen Eligabeth's Reign. 
14. John Haywood, famous for his Merry 


A 


igrams. 
48 Phaer, who, in Parts, Tranſlated 
reil's Æneas, (after finiſhed by Arthur Gold- 
and lived about Queen Mary's Time. 
And Infinite others, as Abraham Cowley, 
8 raham Trance, Alexander Brome, Anthony 
Newer, Sir Aſton Cockain, Bartholomew Tra- 
re, Barton Holyday, Benjamin Fohnſon, Chri- 
her Marlow, Chriſtopher Ocland, Edmund 
„ax, Edmund Preſtwich, Edmund Spencer, 
und Waller, Sir Edward Dyer, Francis Beau- 
ont, Francis Quarles, Sir Foulk Grevil, Lord 
„%%, Faſper Mayne, George Bullen, Lord 
chord; George Chapman, Fletcher, Etberidge, 
/coign, Herbert, Peel, Ripley, Sands, Withers, 
1% Glapthorne, King, Vaughan, Humphrey 
Sl, Janes Shirley, Stuart, Fohn Baleus, Sir 
e ö Davis, Sir ohn Denham, Fohn Downe, 


i den, Fletcher, Ford, Hall, Hanuiſe, Hoddeſ- 
Lane, Leland, Lilly, Marſton, Milton, 
EA, Philips, Suckling, Webſter, Wilſon, Lu- 
d Shepherd, Martin Lleuillin, Michael Dray- 


„ Nicholas Kenten, Philip Maſfinger, Sir Phi- 
FS, Phineas Fletcher, Sir Ralph Freeman, 
bard Braithwait, Richard Brome, Richard Cor- 
Richard Craſbato, Sir Richard Fanſbato, Ri- 
rd Robler, Turner, Lovelace, Robert Baron, 
Wamberlain of Glouceſter ; Gomerſal, Green, 
ath, Herrick, Sir Robert Howard, Dr. Robert 
ud, Robert Mead, Samuel Daniel, Rowley, 
oodford, Shakerly, Marmion, Thomas Campion, 
ew, Churchyard, Collins, Deckar, Six Tho- 
i Eliot, Thomas Flatman, Goff, Hobbs, Kid, 
cr, Lodge, Manly, May, Middleton, Naſh, 
oc ber, Newton, -Prefton, Randol, Rawling, 
| G 3 Read, 


, Wager, Warner, and the Uninutable Butler i 


Poets now Living. 


| of ball on and Moderation Diſplayed. 


Engliſh Poeteſſes. 


Anne Askew. 


Anno 1650. Her Poems were Deſcriptions 


Arabella. 


William Alabaſter, Brown, Boſworth, Cart wrigh 


Works, her Book of Greek Verſes, 


Writer, yet in M 
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Read, Shadwel, Sprat, Stanley, Storer, Watſm 


Cavendiſh, late Duke of Newcaſtle, Sir Willun 
Davenant, Gray, Habington, I ammond, Hen 
mings, Rowley, Sampſon, Shakeſpear, Smith 


his Hudibras 

The moſt Eminent Poets now Living, an 
Mr. Tate, Poet Laurcat; Mr. Milbourne, M 
William Comgreve, Mr. Rowe, Mr. Thomas Se 
therne, Mr. Crowne, Mr. Elkanah Settle, Mi 
Thomas 4 Mr. Charles Hopkins, Mr. u. 
liam Ravenſcroft, Mr. Granville, Mr. Motten 
Mr. Dennis, Mr. Vanbrook, Mr. Far quar, Mr 
Baker, Dr. Garth, Mr. Cibber, Mr. Pris, M 
Ward, Capt. Biſbe, and the — 5g utht 


Famous Engliſh Peeteſſes. 


1. Helena · Flavia, Daughter of Coils, Kin 
of Britain, and Mother to Conſtantine the Er 
Peror. Balers mentions, among other of þ 


2. Anne Askew, Daughter of William As 
of Lincolnſhire, lived in Queen Mary's Reign. 
3. Anne Broadſtreet, a Neu- England Poeteſ 
Grado of her Works were Printed in this Lan 


the Four Elements, Four Humours, Four Ag 
Four Seaſons, and Four Monarchies. They | 
not yet quite Extinct. 
4. Arabella, Kinſwoman to King James I. 
5. Aſtrea, or Aphara Behn, a Dramatid 


emor y. 

6. Lady Bacon, One of the Four Davgjt 
of Sir An hom Cook. | 
7. Mrs. Katherine Philips. 

| 8. Lad) 


8. Lady Elizabeth Carew. fk Carew. 

9. Mrs. Elizubeth Weſton, in ſome Eſteem kla bet Weſton, 
ith Farnaby. | | 
10. Lady Jane Gray, Daughter to the Duke Lady jane Grey. 
Suffolk, once proclaimed Queen of England. 

2 Edward VI. in our Chronology of Eng- 

nd. * [7 

11. Margaret,Dutcheſs of Netocaſtle, who hath Margarer, puch- 
ft Three Volumes in Print; One of Orations, t Neale. 
ne of Philoſophical Diſcourſes and Notions, 

d One of Dramatick and other. kinds o 

Detry. | | ' | 

an Mary, Counteſs of Pembroke, Siſter to Counts of Pom. 
e Incomparable Sir Philip Sidney, whoſe l-. 

dia was conſecrated to her Virtuous Inclina- i 
ons to Poetry. 1 

13. Lady Mary Wroth's Uranis. Lady MaryWrorh, 
14. Mildreda Cook, and Lady Ruſſel, both Mildreda Cook, | 
aughters of Sir Anthony Cook. u ſk 


everal Books relating to the Art of Poetry. 


Scaliger de Arte Poetica, Blount's Remarks 
Poetry, Lord Roſcommon's Art of Poetry, 


dens Eſſay on Dramatick Poeſie, Rhymer 


Tragedy, Poetical Recreations, Gradus ad 

ornaſſum, Hiſtoria Poetica, Theſaurus Poeti- 
„ Affenys Poetical Hiſtories, Ariſtotle's 
rt of Poetry, Horace's Art of Poetry. Biſbe's 
rt of Poetry. | 


Of LOGICK. 
OGICK is the Art of Diſputing well 
and was always in ſo great Eſteen 
among the Ancients, that ſome of them ad. 
mired it as a Thing inſpired from Heaven 
and looked upon them as raiſed above th 
Condition of Men, who underſtood the Rule 
of it. The Philoſophers of old have beſtows! 
ſeveral Names upon it, and meaſuring the 
Dignity of it by its Neceſſity, have called i 
the Medicine of the Soul, the Organ or Inftrs 
ment of Sciences, and the Eye of the Mind, 
and 1s certainly very neceſſary for the attain 

ing of all Sciences. 

Logics, bow is Logick is natural to all Mankind, becaul: 
WS key; tis nothing elſe. but the uſe of our Reaſoning 
1 F.aculty. Artificial Logjck is made up 

ſome Rules and Precepts that Help our Reaſon 
ing Faculty; and it differs from Sophiſtry, un 
that Sophiftry is ever occupied either in proving 
pr endeavouring to prove the Truth always to 
be falſe, or elſe that which is falſe to be true 
| by uſing ſome Ambiguous Word, or by ut 
How different well applying it to the Purpoſe. The diff 
* rence between Logick and Rhetorick is ut 
much, for Logick doth plainly and nakedly 
* ſet forth by Rules and Apt Words, the Sun 
of the Thing in Argument, while Rhetoric 
uſeth gay painted Sentences, and ſetteth fort 
the Matter in good Ornaments and large Elv 
| Zeno's Demonſtre- 5 ; wherefore Zeno being once asked tit 
_ ifference between Logick and Rhetorick, made 
Anſwer by Demonſtration with his Hand, de 
laring that when hig Hand was cloſed 1t rt 
ſembled Logick, when it was open and ftretd 

ed out, it was like Rhetorick. 
A | Beſide 


+ Of Logick. 3 
Beſides the Diviſion of Logic& into Natural viviſon of Lo- 
d Artificial, there is another common Divi- 84. 

n of it into Doctrinal and Practical. Do- 

inal is that which - delivers th 75 ſeveral 
les directing us in Perceiving, Judging _ 2» 
aſoning. Practical is that Which ap 

dle Rules to Uſe and Practice; for Wich 

ſon the Ancients called the former g's mar 

or Separate from Things, but this latter 
nerete or Foyned to the Things themſelves 
are diſcourling af. 

Concerning the clear and diſtinct Perceptions 
Things, for the attaining of Truth, the fol- 

ing Points-are heedfully to be minded. 


Firſt,, What Cogization it ſelf, or Perception 
and what the Modes be of it, Now b 
pitation is underſtood all thoſe Things whic 

> experience in our ſelves, and whereof we 
> conſcious, which Deſcription comprehends 
the Operations of our Underſtanding, Will, 
agination, and Senſe; for to Underſtand, 
Will, and to Imagin, is nothing elſe but to 
reſent to our ſelves the Thing whereof we 
ve an Idea. There are Three Species of Co- 
ation, Pure Intellection, Imagination, and 
uſe; for by. theſe Three Modes or Ways, 
> Mind of Perceives or Thinks. 


Secondly, What be the Objects of our Per- 


— Mons, whether Uniyerſal or Singular. 

is 

the BW Tb „How our Mind may arrive to the 
ade wle ge or Perception of Things, with re- 
had to the Things that are to be known; 

re as are the common Attributes, Cauſes, 


Hects, . Acjuatts, He. 
Fourthly, 


- . yet differ in Kind, as Animal, a Living C 


Of Togick. © 
Foxrthly, Whence the Clearneſs and Dif 


ction of Ideas do depend, as likewiſe | 
Agreement and Diſagreement of Things. 


Logick teacheth the Art of making a Hi 
giſm, which conſiſteth of Three Propoſiticn 
whereof the Two Firſt being granted, the Cy 
clufion muſt neceſſarily be granted, becauſe 
was already 1mplicitly emitted by hin 
who admitted of the Premiſſes. As tis e 
dent in the Syllagiſm, Every Man is a Lin 
Creature; Peter is a Man, Ergo, Peter i 
Living Creature. 25s 

Its Two Chief Principles are theſe, Dich 
de omni, and Didlum de nullo; the firſt ſigni 
eth that whatever is 8 affirmed ot a 
Thing, may likewife be affirmed of wh 
ever is contained under that Thing, as if 
fay, Every Animal is a Living Creature; th 
it follows, that a Bird 7s 4 Living Creatuf 
The' ſecond ſignifieth, that whatever is ge 
rally denied of any Thing, is denied likew 
of whatever is contained under that Thins 
as if I fay, No Animal is a- Stone; then 
may, and ought likewife to fay, No Bird i 
Stone, &c, But now tis Time we come to 

The Five Predicables or Unrverſals, ot 
wiſe called the Frve Common Words, I. Gen 
the general Word which ſpeaks of many th 


| 


( 


ture; Gemma, a Precious Stone; and this g 
neral Word is two ways conſidered, the ch 
general in Latin, Genus Summum, and ti 
middle general in Larin, Genus intermedi 
II. Species, the Kind or Special, which is Tu 
fold, the loweſt or moſt pecial, and the mi 
dlemoſt or intervening; the loweft is tis 


which is immediately predicated of * a 
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ls, as Man, of Charles and Juanes; the mid- 
oft, tho with reſpe& to the Genus under 
ch it ſtands to be called Species, yet with 
pect to the Inferiors of which it is predi- 
d, it is a Genus; ſo Animal, which is the 
cies of Living Things, is the Genus in re- 
& of Man or Beaſt. III. Predicable is Dif- 
-ntia, the Difference, which is the ſame that 
ſpoken of many which differ in Form and 
jd, when the Queſtion is aſked what man- 
of Thing it is; as when we ſay, Quale 
{ eft Homo? What manner of Thing is 
n? We anſwer, He #s endued with Reaſon. 
he Queſtion be aſked, What Man is? We 
wer by his Genus, He is « Living Creature. 
Proprium, the Property is taken in a 
rfold Senſe ; Firſt, The Property is that 
ich agreeth to ſome Kind only, altho' not 
very Perſon comprehended under the fame 
a; as it is proper to a Man only to be a 
yſician, or a Poet, and yet not proper to 
ry Man. Secondly, That which agreeth to 
ry ſingular Perſon, and yet not to a Man 
y. Thirdly, That which agreeth to every 
in, and to Man only, and yet not always. 
Hoary Hairs in old Men agreeth to Man 
y, and yet not always, but for the moſt 
t Men have Hoary Hairs in their old Age. 
d Fonrthly, That which indeed is moſt 
ly and chiefly called Proprium, when any 
is 8 "6 doth agree to every Man, to Man only, 
l always to Man. As to be able to Speak, 


ugh, 0 Upright, agreeth to every Man, 
n 7 


an only, and always to Man; yet if any 

f, ſome Men go Crooked, are Dumb, ( © 
| Rule ſheweth to avoid ſuch Objections, | 
in N poſita, non Attum, ſed A nf m woid 
m ſgnifcant; which is as much as to gk. 


lay, 
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ſay, That Words uſed in Definitions, do mt 


called Accident, which is not Subſtance, ng 


contingently follow the ſame; as Roundne{ 


The Order of the 


* 
15 
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— 


ſignify the very Act in Deed, but the Pope 
the Aptneſs, or the e of Natur 
thereunto. V. Accidens, the Thing chanciy 
or cleaving to the Subſtance, and all that 


ther doth neceſſarily agree, but doth on! 


Hardneſs, &c. are common Accidents, wit 
reſpect to a Body, as Sorrow and Fear are 4 
cidents, with reſpect to the Soul or Mind, 
Accident is Two-fold, ſeparable, which ma 
be eaſily ſeparated from the Subject in whit 
it is conceived to be, as Sleep from Man; a 
inſeparable, which cannot be ſeparated, 2 
Blackneſs from a Negro. 

"Lieheſt Genus, and tho 
that are Subaltern, as alſo of the Specres, th 
they may be the better known, take this 
ries of Univerſals, by which we may be ab 
to deſcend from the higheſt Genus, to 1 
Subſtance to Indroiduals, and remount bad 
again from the Indroiduals to the higheſt Genn 


A Subſtance, 0 
corpore, Intell: 
A Body, 2 

Living, . Void of LW» 
A Living Thing, tl 

Senſitive, . Void of Sen * 
An Animal, or Senſitive Creature, | 0 
Endued with Mind, Void of Wn ; 
| | | A Man, 6 
This, Another, a Pi b 


Th 
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The Words which follow from Subſtance to 
an, are called intervening Genus's, and thoſe 

the Right and Left, are the Differences 
ich are {aid to be in an indirect, Line. From 
oſe Words which are diſpoſed in a direct Line, 
y make the Series in à twofold manner, ei- 
ir by Analyſis or Diviſion deſcending, be- 

ing from the higheſt Genus, which is Sub- 
vince, and diſtributing it, and all other Ge- 


WF their difference, till we come to the Indi- 
i uals. The other is by Way of Syntheſis 
ending, beginning from the Individuals, and 
um them mounting to the Subaltern Genus, and 
ly to tlie higheſt Genus, viz. Subſtance. 


edicament being an Order of ſingle Words, 
herein Things of one Kind are comprehended 
der one Word which is moſt general; theſe 
ey call moſt general Genus s. And each Pre- 
ament is divided into Subſtance being a Sub- 
Ince indeed, and Accident as not being of 


edicaments are, 

1. Subſtantia, the Subſtance divided into 
rſt and Second Subſtance. | 
2. Quantit as, the Quantity, which is the 
atneſs of a Thing, or the Number. 

. Qualitas, the Quality, is a Form or Shape 
the Body, and is of Three Sorts, the Habit 
a Thing, the forwardneſs in any Thing, 
the full attaining of any Thing. | 
4 Relativa, the Relative hath a mutual Re- 
Kt with another Thing. 

5. Ao, is the manner of doing any Thing, 
dis either Natural or Voluntary. 

” K * or Perpeſſio, the ſuffering a Thing 
5 e. | 


7. Quando 


s's that reſort under it, into their Species, 


eSubſtance but declaring thereunto. The 


- 
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Logicians reckon up Ten Predicaments; A The Predicaments; 


* 
* 
* 
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1 7. Quando, when, containeth the Differe 


and Diverſity, of Times, a Thing was done WR" 
Vii 8. Ui, where, is aPredicament which < 

prehendeth the Deſcription of Place. jt 
Crus, 9. Situs, Is when a Man's Body is any 

placed, as to lie afide, ſtand, &c. IK 


Babirus. To. Habitus, called by ſome Habitus Ini 
mentum, that is a Covering or Apparelling a 
| One, as to have a Coat, Ec. 
The de of the The Uſe and Commodity of theſe Predi 
oem ments, is to define any Word and know | 
proper Nature of the ſame. As for Exam 
if you wil} know what Man is, you m 
have recourſe to Subſtantia, and there you 
learn by the ſame Place, that Mar is a light © 
Creature endued with Reaſon. If you wth 
know what Virtueis, you muſt go to the Prel 
cament Qualitas, and there will ſee that Vin 
is a conſtant Habit of the Mind. If you 
define the Nature of a Father ſeek for Ri 
zrva, and thereby you ſhall learn that he 1; 
Father that hath a Son. He a Maſter that ba 
a Servant, &c. Wherefore theſe Predicame 
are the Store-houſe for thoſe who will deff 
any Word, or give a natural Name unto ! 
where they may find Matter at Pl-aſure | 
their Uſe and Service. 

In Logrck it is neceſſary for every Man 
learn diligently the Definition and Devil 
of every Matter that by Reaſon may be cl 
prehended ; and Definition is Two Ways cot 
ſidered, either of a Word or of a Subſtanc 
Of a Word in any manner of Declaration 
a Word, as a Realm is fo called becauſe it 
ruled by a King, &c. A Subſtance is define 
by Shewing the very Nature of the Thin 
and every perfect Definition is made perfect! 
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general Word and his Difference joined to- 
_ 45: 
\ Propoſition or Enunciation, according to ien 
totle, is an Oration or Speech, which af- 

; or denies, or an Oration that ſignifies 

er true or falſe. Propoſition is either Af- 

native or Negative: That is an Affirma- 

> Propoſition in which the Subject and At- 


ute are joined or do agree; and Negative 
hich they are disjoined or diſagree; and 


" Uſe of a Propoſition is when Men by oc- 
ono" of Diſcourſe fall at Variance and can- 
oo agree upon their Matter, being both ear- 


t to know the Truth, they bring the Mat- 
to a Point, debate that, and then go off to 
Wther. This the Logicians call a Propoſition, 
| the Rheroricians, Stating of the Caſe. There 
Particular and Singular, as well as Univer- 
Propoſitions. : 
heſe Propoſitions called General or Uni- Gcneral Proof 
ſal, are known by theſe Signs, Omnis, ons. 
lus, Quilibet, Nemo. Every covetous Man 
* ; no Man can Love and be Wiſe at 
KS: -: 
to AF articular Propoſitions are known by theſe Particular Progo- 
e , Ruidaom, Aligurs, Plerigue, Plerungue. 
ne Men are too much deſirous of Glory. A 
tan Man ; ſome Body. | | 
Indefinite Propoſitions. The Soul is immor- tadefinire propo- 
"i: — _ are — &c. _ 
A lingular Propoſition is when a proper 3 
anal me of a Man is contained therein: As Cicero I 
on n Orator; Alexander is a Warrior. ; 

eneral contrary e are thoſe General contrary 
kreof one doth generally affirm, the other Fenin, 
hin” generally deny. All Men are, Oc. No 


9 3 Particular 
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| Painicular contrary Particular Contraries are, ſome Men are. G 
Fropolitions. ſome Men are not, c. 9 
ContraditoryPro- Contradictory Propoſitions are, when om! 
potions. Univerſal: Affirmative; #the other particu 
Negative, or Univerſal Negative and Particu 

Affirmative: | . 

Sabaltern Propo. Subaltern are thoſe which be either Uni 
ficions, fal Affirmative and Particular Affirmative, 
Univerſal Negative, and Particular Negatix 
Categorical Propoſitions may be ſaid to he, 
poſite Four Ways; Contrarily, Subcontrarij 
Subalternately and Contradictorily. | 


TABLE of Repugnart Propoſitions. 
All Men are mov'd with No Man is mov'd wil 


Glory. 3 Hes Glory. 
Contrarięty. 
4 =O | 
f 0 AT | 5 
EZ 2 [= 1 2 E | des, 25 
ot. 4 Se _ Y 08 4 
2 8 2 2 5 
8.8 = Y „ 3˙ 
8 — 8 © ION 8 8 
S8 1 * + i 
| 9 $a 9 ( 
_—_ N 4 - 
| ; Subcontrariety. 
Some Men are mov'd with Some Men are not mon! 
Glory. with Glory. 


| | \ 
Four kinds of Ar- There are Four kinds of Argument. |: 
ot perfect Argument. 2. An Imperfe& Ar 
ment. 3. An Induction: And 4. An Exam 
If there be juſt Three Propoſitions in the. 
gumentation, the firſt is called the Major, d 
Second the Minor, and the Third a — | 
onclulo 


Of Logick. | 
znclufion, in which the Minor and Major 
erms are diſpoſed, Argumentation in gene- 

is divided into Perfect and Imperfect. Per- 

& Argumentation is a SyNogiſm, which for 

much as it conſiſts of Three Propoſitions 

uly diſpoſed, is of a perfect Form and moſt 

roper to perſuade. An Imperfect Argumen- 

tion is either an Entbymeme, an Induthon, an 

xample, a Dilemma or Sorites. 6 

Syllogiſms, Some are Simple, otfers Con- $yllogicns, 
Inc, and there are reckoned Twenty One 

lades of Syllogiſms which may be reduced to 

ourteen: The Modes of the Firſt Figure are 

rbara, Celarent, Dari, Ferio. Ot the Second 

are, Cameſtres, Feſtino, Baroco. Of the Third, 

72 Felapton, Diſamis, Datiſi, Bocardo, 
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Example of the Firſt Figure. 


Barbara, Every Body is extended. 
Every Stone is a Body. * 
Therefore every Stone is extended. 


Example of the Second Figure. 


Ceſare. No Stone is a Plant. 
Every Oak is a Plant. 
Therefore no Oak is a Stone. * 


Example of the Third Peare. 


Datifi, Every One that ſerves God is a King. 
Some One that ſerves God is Poor. 
Therefore ſomeOne that is Poor is a King. 


a ee G2 LINE, Aa 
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An Enthymeme ſeems to have taken its Name Enbymeme; _ 
om this, that it expreſſeth only one Propo- | 
. H Weds + ſit ion, 
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| ſition, and ſuppreſſeth the other as being tu 
clear and obvious, and which is eaſily unde: 
ſtood by thoſe we, diſcourſe with. This wa 
of arguing is very common among Men, wh 
in their uſual Reaſoning commonly ſuppreh 
thePropoſition, as ſuppoſing that they to whon 
7 ſpeak will eaſily ſupply it. As when we 


7 


. I was able to Save thee, | 
And therefore able to Ruin thee. 


' tndution.Þ Induclion is an Argumentation which fron 
many Singulars concludes an Univerſal. As 


This Man is a Living Creature. 
That Man is a Living Creature; 
Therefore every Man 7s a Living Creaturt, 


Example, Example is a kind of Argumentation impe: 
55 fect, whereby from one Singular we gather ar 
other, becauſe of a likeneſs of Reaſon that 5 
between them. As, 


Cataline was puniſhed for making of Sedition, 
Therefore this ſeditious Fellow ſhould be puniſh. 
* | 

Sorites. Sorites is an Argumentation conſiſting d 
Propoſitions ſo diſpoſed, that the Prædicate d 

the foregoing Nropoſition becomes the Subj 

of the following; whence the laſt Przdicate | 

in Concluſion attributed to the firſt Subject; 4 

; in this Example: « 


Code tous Perſons deſire many Things. 
They who defire many Things want many Thing! 


They who want many Things are Miſerable 

a Covetous 4 are Miſerable. aſs 

A Dilemma is an Horned Argument, and is Deum. 
hen the Reaſon conſiſteth of repugnant Mem- 


rs, ſo that whatſoever you grant you fall 
ito the Snare As, | 


ribute muſt be given to Cæſar or to God : 
to God, then not to Cæſar, and this is Treaſon : 
10 Cxſar, then not to God, and This is Sacrilege. 


Demonſtration is a Syllogiſm conſiſting of Dementi: 
remiſes that are True, Immediate, Prior, 

jore known, and Cauſes of the Concluſion, and 

Twofold, the one 4 Priori, and the other 4 

A Ties hich is alſo called $ 

A Topical Syllogiſm, which is alſo ca ud- A Topical Syllo: ' 
ry or Opinable, 4 that which concludes from Sin. 
robables, and tis commonly ſaid that a To- 

cal Syllogiſm doth perſuade indeed, but doth 

"gry one to Aſſent as a Demonſtration 

Och. ; 
A Sophiſtical or Paralogiſtical Sylogiſm, which a Seti Syt- 
ith one Word is called a Sopbiſn, is a Syl- . 
iſm conſiſting of falſe Propoſitions, which 

t have an Appearance of Truth, or is a Syl- 

pil that begets Error; as for Example: 


| Lines drawn from one Point to another are 

> OSS | 

t « Right and a crooked Line may be drawn 

from the ſane Point to the ſum Point; {4 
Yrefore a right and crooked Line ure equal. 


As for the cavilling Part, which conſiſts in 
ords that are called Fallacia Dickioni or Fal- falle Did 
Jm Words, which frequently conſiſt in the 
omonymy of the Words, when Things alto- 
| d H 2 gether 
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Is gether indifferent are ſignified with the ſams 
ord. Sometimes alſo in the ambfguous cop 
text of the Speech, and then it is called 4x 
Amphibology. phibology. There are Eight Differences or Way 
4 errand of Cavilling, which may be found in the Ly 
Oude in Ma. gicians Books. The ſafeſt Way to avoid an 
ck. of which capacious Sophiſins, is to define th 
Words themſelves in caſe of a Fallacy fron 
Equivocation or Homonymy, which Homony: 
my is the doubffulneſs of a Word when it hath 
divers Significat ions. 
3 Concerning Method, os the orderly Diſpoſ 
tion of our Thoughts; for as much as Lid 
was found out for the attaining of Science" 
and that our Thoughts can hardly be right) 
formed without its Aſſiſtance. Method ſeem 
to be neceſſary to aſſiſt and accompliſh a 
Mind in the Knowledge of Things, and is d 
Ringuiſhed as follows. 
- ** AnalyticalViethod. Analytical Method, or the Method of Rel 
| lation, ſhews the true Way by which the Thin 
was Methodically and Primarily invented. 
Synthetical Me- Synthetical, of the Method of Compoſitia 
ot. clearly demonſtrates what hath been concludx 
| but by an oppoſite Way, ard fetch à Poſterior: 
© Compoſing, The Method of Compoſing is fo called, | 
"> cauſe it makes uſe of General and Comma 
TG, to come to Things Particular and Cot 
| pound. . ö | 
GeneticalMethod, Genetical Method teacheth us to frame a Di 
courfe upon any Theme, and takes its Nag 
from Geneſis, hecauſe it is, as gt were, a m 
Generation of a Thing, and is that where 
we elaborate a Theme that hath not as yet be 
explained or demonſtrated. And foraſimus 
as the Theme or Matter propoſed to be xo. 
is either One and Simple, or Conjunct f 
Complex; as when for Example I conſider C0 


- Of Logic. 
r the Power of God in Creating the World, I 
onſider ſomething that is Simple or Incom- 


lex. | But when I ſet before me this Sentence, 
od Created the World (or any other Propoſi- 


f another) I think of ſomething that is Con- 
1X or Complex. F RT 
The hingling of a Simple Theme conſiſts in 
he ſeeking of Arguments that may declare a 
Lmple Theme, and the diſpoſing of them in due 
Drder. I. To examine the Word of the Theme, 


nology. ' 2. Whether it be Ambiguous, and 
hen its various Significations are to be Enu- 


Ibſtract or Concrete. II. In the Second Place 
re muſt enquire into the Genus. which may be 
en in #he Table before, repreſenting el. 
enera and Species. III. We muſt enquire into 
he Cauſes. IV. The Effects are to be conſider- 
d, not every one, but ſich as are Memorable 
nd worth the mentioning. V. The Adjuncty 
Ire to be handled according as the Theme is, 
ether Univerſal or Proper; as alſo, the An- 


Il. Diviſion, whereby the Subject is divided in- 
0 its Integral Parts if the Theme be an Inte- 
ral Whole, or into Species, if it be a Genus. 
Il. Comparates or Things that agree in Quan- 
y or Quality. Laſtly, Oppoſites are ſub- 
ned to all theſe, and are of conſiderable Uſe 


#p cs illaſtrate rach ot herr. 


demonſtrated from the Subject and Prædi- 
ate, which as two' Integral Parts, do conſti- 


. tether 4 Propoſition be True or Falſe, Uni- 
2 1 verſal 


* 


Wnerated and Expounded. 3. Whether it be 


ording to that common Saying—Contraries - 


ut the- ſame, becauſe by them it is judged | 


ion whereby any Thing is afhirmed or denied 


yhether it be derived, and if fo to give its Ety- 


cedents and Conſequents. VI. Definition. 


8 * 4 


\ 466 
28 


*** my | ; 
omplex Thene or Propoſition, is'genetical- Complex Thema, 


Die m = Disjunttio Conj undlorum, is 2 dividing o 
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verſal or Particular, Neceſſary or Contingent 
5 Affirmative 80 3 8 
Cmjunitie Dir. Conjunclio Diſtrabendorum, is a joining Thing 
a together which ſhould be ſeparate, 


inform, Things which ſhould be joined. 
Firma ori = Figura Diftiongs, or Forma Orationis, is when 
a the Phraſe breedeth Error, and the Property i 
it not well known cauſeth Ambiguity. 


Fallacis Accus. Fallacia Accidentis, is when one and the ſame 
g Thing, is referred both to — and Acc: 


dent. 

That 3 which Eh 35 Fiſh is not. 
Fleſh zs F. 
Therefore Fiſh id none. 


Secunduny non c Secundum non cauſan ut cauſam, is when: 

Len es caſey: Cauſe not able to prove the Matter, is brougit 
in, as tho it were of force, but the Grouul 
conſidered the Fault is ſeen. | 


| Drunkenneſs 15 Foil, 
Ergo, Wine is naught. 


Eallciafnaguens Fallatia conſequentis, when the Confoquen 
i. 6. the latter 1 is evil em by 
the Anteceden 
O 1: wil Dandy purchaſe D 

Ergo, goods W purchaſe Life. ' 
oo) toſs He o: 
4 — dert. 8 Iterrions, is When any one god 
. . by RE = * 
isſat length by granting thoſe Things 
ed brqught to an Indonvenience. 

aan mn, © Reperitio Primtifii-repeating of that wholly 

in che Concluſion, which was before ſpoken 1 

ak + Propodi wor + 1-011 99017 8 1 
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ictory Propoſitions, as, ; 


To eat Fleſh i good for Health's fake. 27 
To eat Fleſh is not good when. Offence may 


follow: * 
Ergo, to eat Fleſh is good, and not good. 


To avoid falſe Arguments, we muſt obſerve 
iligently the framing of the Matter, and ſee 
> put the ſelf ſame Thing into another man- 
xr, by making a clear contrary Example: As, 

Such a One is an honeſt Man, for I faw him 
im once give Alms. | 

Anſwer. Such a One is no Drunkard, for I 
w lum once Sober. 

By which, and the like true Diſtinctions and 
bjections, you may diſcover the Fraud or 

ability of an Argument, alſo Faults in De- 
ition, and the like. iv 4 | 

Cocodilites, is a Subtilty uſed fo, that be- 
g asked before what we will ſay, the ſame is 
nod to our Prejudice; as Logicians feign 

A Crocodile took a Woman's Child, and ask d 
r (after this manner) a Queſtion: I voi give 
ee thy Child if thou wilt ſay Truth, and tell me 

ether I will give thee it again or no? She anſwer- 

VI know thou wilt not give me my Child again, 

erefore it reaſon is] have it, becauſe I have ſaid 

rub. Nay, ſays the Crocodile, Iwill not give 
thee again, becauſe thou may ſt be ſeen to have 

Truth, leaſt groing it thee again bad made 

ee lye: Neither would I haue given thee ar 

ud again if thou had ſt ſaid otherwiſe, hecauſe 
- thou Had ſt not ſaid Truth. See Dilemma 
Antiſtrephon, is to turn a Man's Saying up- 
tim again; in Latin call'd Inverſio. 
E H 4 _ Ceratine 


103 
Ienorantio elcichi, is the miſtaking of contra- = n click 


1 
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coin Argumen- © Ceratine Argumentationes, are Horned 4 
_ ones. guments, | . 
- Cacofiftaa, Cacoſiſtata, are Arguments propoſed betwer 
| Two Perſons, that ſerve as well for the one: 
for the other. As, You muſt forgive him h 
cauſe he is an infant No, therefore wil 
beat him to make him better hereafter. 
9 Aſiſtata are Arguments impoſſible to be true 
/ As to ſay He holds his Peace, and yet he | 
Talking. Or to accuſe an Infant of Adultery, 
vu: |, Utzs, is when one goeth to prove a Thin 
and his Proof is uncertain as the Thing 
would prove: As, A Thunderbolt is as (wit 
as the Motion of the Sun. Now moſt thin 
the Sun fixed in the Firmament, according t 
the Copernigan 'Syſtem ; ſo that the Proof 
| uncertain to prove his Argument. 

Pleudomeness, Pſeudomenos is a Lying Argument, for what 
| ſoever is ſaid is yet amiſs. - As, Epimenid 
: who was born in Crete, ſaid all Men of Cr! 
were Lyers. If he ly'd then they were nd 
Lyers; if he did not Lye (as to them) yi 
ſaying (all) included himſelf, and therefore l 
made himſelf a Lyer in ſpeaking Truth. 

Georgius Leontinus was the firſt durſt und 
take to diſcourſe in a publick Aſſembly on any 
Subject ſhould be offered to him. See in In 
VENTIONS. 8 * 
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Eloquence, an Art by 
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HETORICK is the Axt of Oratory or By Oratory Cats 
Mich Cicero uſed | try" ke ? 
ſway the Senate of Rome juſt as he would 2 Philip 


Ruin of 


aſelt, and was therefore called. King. Its ? ee 


he 1 f Parts are Five, Invention, Diſpeſi tion, 
er um, Memory and Pronunciation. N 
hi n Invention we muſt conſider. what we are Of Invention: 


invent, by what Arguments to confirm the 
| wn and from what Topicks or general 

ads theſe Arguments muſt ariſe; which laſt 
conſidered in its Definition, Diviſſon, No- 
ion, Conjugation, Genus, Species, Si mi- 
de, p nde; Contraries, Oppoſites, 
mpariſon, Cauſes, Effects, Adjuncts, Ante- 
lents, Conſequents. Now ot the 


nng what- a Thing 1s: The Parts whereof, 
ording to Logicians, are Two; 1. The Genus, 
general Name agreeing with the Thing de- 
ded, Fc. 2. The Difference or particular 
ame, which doth only agree with that which 
Defined. 

2. Droifion is the diſtribution of the Matter 
opounded into Parts. 

3. Notation or Etymology, is the Interpre- 
tion and Derivation of the Thing. 

[4+ 5 is diſtinguiſhing Singular and 


1 5- 3 comprehends feveral Things un- 
- r it, which are really different from one ano- 
6. A cres, is that which may, with other 


hings, be referred to one common Gens. Sec 


dens and Species i in LOGICE. 5 


7. Similitude 


I. Definition is a Speech explaining or de- Definition, 


Species. 


at the ſame Time agree withone Thing. 


in any fort produced, and theſe are Effie 
which maketh the Thing, Material, ofFhid 


by | Mp | 
& *-. 4 / 


are, 
7. Similitude is the compariſon of Thi 
together, which yet differ a little in ſome] 
ſpects, but not in ſome particular. 
8. Diſſimilitude is the diſagreeing of Tw 


more Things. 7 | 
9. Contraries, are Things which cannot b. 


10. Oppoſites are the direct Contraries. 
I1. Compariſon, is in comparing one Thi 
with another, and is equal or unequal, 
12. Cauſes, are Things by which a Thin 


Thing is made; Formal, by which the Thu 
is what it is; and Final, that for which a Thu 
is made. ; 

13. Effefs are ſuch Things are propound 
by their Cauſes, 

14. Adjunfs are ſuch Things, are joined 
the Thing or Perſon, by Who? Sigmifying 
Quality of the Perſon, c. What £ Importi 
an Inquiry after the Nature of the Thur 
Where £ Denoting the Place. With what Ait 
Noting Enquiry of who joined in the Act 
Why s With what Intent. How ?£ The mat 
ner of doing it. When? The Time in which 
was done. 

15. Antecedents, are ſuch Things which | 
before the Thing or Matter. 

15. Conſequents, are ſuch Things which it 
ceſſarily follow after the Thing, Cc. 

Every Theme or Propoſition conſiſts of Thi 
Parts, 1. The Subject of which we ſpeak.. 2. 1! 
Prædicate, that which is ſpoken of the Subj 
3. The Cupola, ſome Verb which joins | 
Subject with the Prædicate. * 

Diſpoſition, is the _—_— placing of tv 
Things which are invented, and 1s either Þ 
* 


0 Rhetorick, 
according to Nature, or Artificial for 
jght or Profit. Now all Diſcourſes are ei- 

of Perſons, Things or Facts; in Perſogs 

conſiderable, their Deſcent, Nation, Sex, 

„ Fortune, Manners, Education, Relations, 
In Things, that 1s Subſtances and Qua- 
the An ſit, Quid /it, Quale, Quomplex, 
its Genus, Species, Properties, c. 

s, the Cauſe, Place, Inſtrument, c. The 

ral Parts of a Diſcourſe are, 1. An Exordium 

preface. 2. Declaring and proving the Po- 
dns. 3. Refuting the contrary. ' 4. A ſhort 
apitulation;z and 5. Concluſion called Pe- 
tian. And in this Peroration the Orator 

Id very much endeavour to ſet an Edge in 

Mind of his Auditors and be of his Side ; 

2 good Orator ſhould not only - pierce the 
and allure the Eye, but alſo invade the 

id of his Hearer, the better to effect which, 

meration 1s required, that the Arguments 

re largely opened in the former Diſtourſe, 

be clearly repeated under a new Form of 

ds. And Amnplfication Yor enlarging with 
ornaments of Figure, the Repetition ſo made. 
vation is an Elegant Order of Words and 
tences uſed in the Utterance, and is per- 

ed by the fine manner of Words, called a 
pe, or by the fine Frame of Speech called a 
ure, In a Trope is te be conſidered, 1. The 
tions, and 2. The Kinds. The Aﬀections 
2 Trope are Four, 1. Catachrefis, when a 

L 18 abuſively put for another, as, He 
eaten me 4 good Turn. 2. Hyperbole ex- 

ing a Thing in the ſuperlative or e 
e, That in Deſcending we may find the 

b. 3, Meralepfis, that containeth many 
ms in one Expreſſion, as when we by an 
roper Speech ſignifie firſt that which is 

improper, 


Metonymie. 


ſtratiſg, or expreſs our ſelves by a Word wit 


cal Number is that which is confined to 2 


Rhyme. 


improper, and by that improper Speech . 
is a long proſecuted Metaphor, in the 


 whicWis a Tranſnomination or uſing one Ny 


4. Synecdoche by Which a Part is put for 


Poeticil Number. 


* 
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ther, and ſo forward. 4. An Allegory, wh 


whereof obſerve to end with the ſame kin 
* with which you began. 
he kinds of a Trope are, I. A Metony 


for another; or Horace for the Works © 
poſed by Horace. Theſe Metononties may 
of the Four Cauſes before. 2. An Irony, wh 
is a Thing ſpoke fleering, or by the con 
of what we mean; as, O thou haſt got i 
Purpoſe ? When indeed he had not. Para 
is a kind of Irony, when we ſay we let! 
that which notwithſtanding we touch as 
Apophaſis is another kind of Irony, by wi 
we deny to ſay or do what yet we ſpeak n 
earneſtly. 3. A Metaphor (uſed chiefly in! 
{criptions) are Similitudes of Words, wherd 
we endeavour, to paint a Thing in Wordsil 


is of the like Signification with what we m 


Whole, or the Whole for a Part. | 

A Hgure is a kind of Elocution, by wi 
the Form of a Speech is changed from its Mr 
and plain Uſe, and is either of a Word « 
Sentence: Of a Word, is that by which 
Oration or Speech is compoſed of Words 
and ſuitable to one another. Of a Sentenc 
by the ſweet Number of Sounds therein. N 
ber is either Poetical or Oratorical. A Pe 


petual Obſervation of certain Spaces. 
A Number Poetical, is either Rhyme or 4 
ter. Rhyme is a Poetical Number, contal 
a certain Number of Feet, without any 
gard to the Quantity of the Syllables wür 


k =. 


— 
0 


g or ſhort. A Mee ter is a Poetical Number best, 
ſiſting of certain Feet, of which the laſt 


e tchath the laſt Syllable Indifferent or Com- 

, that is, Long or Short. | 

Dratorical Number conſiſts of Feet, but not 
Me certain Number. | | | 
n Ebigeuxis, is when a like Sound is re- Epizeuxit 


ted in the ſame Sentence without Intermiſſion. 

n Anad:plofts, is when a like Sound or Word Andiploſis' 
uu bout Intermiſſion is repeated in divers Senten- 

i. e. when it ends one and begins another. 

\n Anaphora, is when a like Sound is repeated Anaphors; 
he beginning of. Sentences following one ano- 


5 

\n Epiſtrophe, is when a like Sound is re- Fpiſtrophe: | 

ted in the cloſe of Sentences. _ | 

n Epanalepſis, is a Repetition after a long rparalepts, 

nentheſis. 

Epanados, is when Two Things rehearſed to- Nen 

er are ſpoken of afterwards ſeverally. 

Aug ar aomaſia, is when a Word being changed Paranomalu,, 

a Letter or Syllable, it is alſo changed in 

iſe and Signification, as, O Tire Ture Tati, 

tanta Hyranne tuliſti. | Proleproton. 

\ Proleptotgn or Traductio, is a Repetition of | 

drds of the” ſame Lineage. 

ziſmus or abſolute Reaſoning, is when a i. 

tence is compoſed without any talking with 

ther Perſon ſuppoſed. / 7 

0c Oe phoneſis, is a Figure in Reaſoning 2 Ocphoneſis. 
or 


No Exclamation, by an Adverb expre 
erſtoo d. x 4) IEF 2 
2 "calling of one's ſelf, is when ſomething is e. 


led back. 

Epanorthoſis, is when ſomething preceding. Epanorthel, 
called back by correcting it. 

e is when the cloſe of a — — * 

811 is ſtopp'd, by keeping in a part, which yet 
underſtood. N Apoſtrophe, : 


- . 
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apoſtroptie: A poſtrophe, is when 2 Speech is direQs 
; another, than was by the Speech it ſelf at! 
intended, 3 
Troſopepcis. A Proſopopœia, is when in our Oration 
Fs ſuppoſe another Perſon to be ſpeaking. 

A Figure in reaſoning Dialogue-wiſe, is u 
a Sentence is compoſed in Form of a Col 
"rence: This conſiſteth in Queſtion and Anf 
1n Conſenting or Diſſenting Dialogiſm. 

A Figure of Conſenting Dialogiſm, is wh 
one's Anſwer doth admit of the Objections 
preſſed or underſtood ; yet fo as that fr 
thence the Inconſegnence of the Objection m 
be ſhewed if need be. 

| Diſſenting Dialogiſm, is when one's Ana 
| m impugne or croſs = ES , 
e cu 
ve i la mory, is a natural Faculty or Endo 


4 
8 


Ie 


which is as much as can be ſaid of it: Only 
will in room of what might have been expect 
thereof, here note ſome Examples of Perſons! 
ſuch wonderful Memory as to repeat vaſt Nu 
gers of Names, Words, &c. at once or twi 
hearing, either backward or forward. 
| Perfons ofmoſt I. Seneca could recite Two Thouſand Nam 
Extraordinary die. upon once hearing of them. See, at the Mary 
* nal Note Logick in INVENTIONS. 
The Scholars of 2. Zuinger in his 4th Book of the 17th Vi 
Tall ut Hus lame of his great Theater De Vita Hum 
in Greece learnt the among divers others makes mention of a Lou 
com by Hag, Man, Born in the Iſle of Corſica, who could t 
making uſe only dil ite, after once hearing, Thirty Six Tha 
making uſe only dily recite, after once hearing, Thirty 
„ {trad of Books, 14nd Words of all Sorts, either forward, bach 
ward, or any way, and taught this Sciencel 
any one. | 
3. Hiſtorians tell us Cyr ws the Great col 
call all the Soulders of his Army by their Nam 
4. Caineas the Embaſſador of Pyrrbhus Kill 
of Abania, coming to Rome in his _—_ 


uu 2 
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alf, the next Day after his Arrival ſaluted 
J Senate and People all by their Names and 
games. 7 

. Pope Clement VI. had fo good a Memory, 

. e he read he made abſolutely 
own, and never forgot itz the Cauſe of 

h Faculty Petrarch aſcribes to him from a 

d given him on his Head, by which 

e Obſtructions were diſſolved, and the Paſ- 

s of the Brain opened, whereby a com- 

_ Way was made for the Spirits to paſs 
nd fro. . 

, Carmides a Grecian, could repeat all the Py 
es of the Books diſpoſed in a large Li- ©. 
y juſt as they ſtood in Order. But now 
time we return to the laſt Part of Rhe- 
ck, and that is 

Pronunciation, ought to be accompanied Pronun 

h ſome decent Action and Comportment of 
Body. Words in your Oration ought to 
hoſe with Care, and thoſe uſed that are 

It Polite. Too many Conſonants, or Vow- 
coming together are to be avoided ; and 

rds of extraordinary length, as well as 

noſyllables, where Polyſyllables may be 

are to be Rejected. A Multiſyllable bet- 
anſwers a Monoſyllable precedent, than a 
ha a Multiſyllable. Tautology, or 
often Repetition of a Word, is by no means 
e uſed. Circumlocution, or many Words, 
allo to be avoided where few will ſerve, 

i be as Expreſſive. Omoptota's, and Words 
the like Termination, being next to Tau- 

ples, are to be ſevered. The weightieſt 

ds ſhould be placed in the Beginnings 

| Ends, becauſe they make deepeſt Impreſ- 
Tranſpoſition of Words are more inci- 


It to the Learned Tongues, yet not wholly 
- . omitted 
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omitted in the Modern, Stile ought to 
varied, according as it is Prepared for the 

or for the Eye. An open and free Stile i; 
ceſlary in Speaking, a ſtricter is to be uſe 
Writing ; but therein uſe Caution, for the 

Schemes become not a Hiſtory and Panegym 
a Letter and an Oration, a Controverſy ai 
Moral Diſcourſe, a Poem and a Fable. 8 
muſt be Heroical, ſome Submiſſive, oth 
Smart, Grave, Jocund; and all of theſe hay 


their Graces and Defects. Extemporal | 
quence muſt be careful to uſe a long and « 


paſſing Stile, (ſo that he do not loſe hin 


therein) that whilſt he ſlowly Effunds wha 


already prepared in his Memory, the Fu 
tain of his Wit may be replemſhed with m 


and never ſuffer himſelf to be quite exhauli 


therefore Metaphors, Similies, and Parapl 


ſes thereupon are neceſſary. For acquiring 
Eloquence and Stile, you ought to be fan 


in reading the Rhetoricians Books and C 
ons, as alſo with Elegant Hiſtorians. (8 
Hiftory.) Whatever Stile you chuſe, be | 
to be Perſpicuous therein, neither being 
Vain in Ornaments, nor too Barren, . 
which are troubleſome to an Auditor. Int 


Delivery let your Words be laid down diſti 
Iy, which not only gives Grace to the Speal 


Of Action in De- 
livery. 


but helps the Memory of the Hearer; d 
Rant, nor yet ſeem to whiſper your Wa 
but let YOu Tone, as your Stile, be v: 
higher, lower, ſwifter, ſlower, as you wi 
make your Purpoſe be diſtinguiſhed with jt 
preſent Subject. Let not the Actions be Jt 
Stage-Player or Mountebank, altogether A 
or Confuſed. The ſeveral Parts of Action 


Pronunciation of your Oration is thus 1 


by ſome; The Hand is to be held out 


— 
* 
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re ſpeak of Begging; Up when we ſpeak of 
＋ * The Hand beating down is uſed 
hen a Thing is ſpoke of Anger; Clapping the 
lands together when ſpeaking of Wonders; 
Ipening one, or both Hands, when making a 
bing plain, or Explaining; Arnis drawn 
ack cloſe to the Sides when Requeſting; Put- 
ng out the Forefinger when Demonſtrating ; 
he firſt Finger turned down for Urging; Put 

p for Threatning; The middle Finger put 

t for 3 The left Thumb touched 
y the Index of the right Hand for Reaſon- 
ds and Diſputing; The touching a Finger 
ith the other Hand for Diſtinguiſhing and 
umbringz The Hand brought towards one 
oP ing any Thing of him elf; Towards the 
ad when ſpeaking of the Underſtanding 
o the Breaſt when of the Will, Soul or 

ions; Folding the Arms when imitating Sad- 
Ws, &c. Yet beware of too much ion, 
ther uſing too little, than overmuch. See 
orein LOGICK, and in the following 0 


AUTHORS, a 


lu 41tor/e's Rhetorick, Smith's Rhetorick, Bur- 
ys Rhetorick, Farnaby's Rhetorick, Walker's 
pe etorick, Lami's Rhetorick. Ou!” Art de Parler, 
ench. Port Royals Art of Speaking, Inſtru- 


Wa ons for. Oratory. See Cicero's Orations, Livii 
Vi aiones. \ * 
ch 

e JIM 

r A 

on ; 
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G. A. B. OF Theſe Thrice Seven Notes are diſcerned þ 
D. E. F. their Places. At the beginning. of each Ru 
| and Space, is placed one of the Firſt S 


reach above this Compaſs) for there is in N 


the Firſt, and loweſt, is called the Baſe; 6 


Of MUSICK. 
MI” ICK is a Science which teacheth t 
what belongs to the Theory and pn 
ctiſe of Harmony, in modulating 'Nores | 
either Voice or Inſtrument. elke 
* It doth conſiſt in Singing or Setting. H 
as there are Five Things to be confiders 
1. The Number of the Notes; 2. Name 
3. Tunes; 4. Times; and 5. Their Adjund 
The Number of Muſical Notes are Thr 
Times Seven, 3 One, (that is, fro 
the loweſt Note on a Baſe, to the hight 
on a Treble; tho fome Baſes and ſome Tre} 


— „ M7 


ture but Seven diſtin Notes in the fevelf 
Cliffs of the Scale; for the Eighth and Fi 
teenth have the ſame Sound (and therefore th 
Name) of the Firſt; the Ninth and Sixteent 
of the Second; Tenth and Seventeenth of f 
Third, c. | 


- EA I © 


Letters of the Alphabet; and theſe Letters 4 
thrice: repeated one above another, the Lett 
G being. put upon the firſt or loweſt place! 
each Septenary, being the firſt Letter in! 
word Greece, and in the firſt Seprenary retal 
ed the Name and Form of the Greek F G. 
ma, in remembrance this Art came from f 
Greeks. » 

By theſe Seven Letters (or Cliffs) the Sc 
is divided into Three ſeveral Parts of Muſic 


2 : : = ; 


= 


Second, or middle, the Mean; the Third, 
higheſt, the Treble. | Fi 


Of Muſick. 
For the Seven Notes, ſigned by the Seven 
tters, are but Six ſeveral Names, invented 


„ Fa, Sol, La; and for the Seventh Note, 
zuſe it is but half a Tone above La, as the 


aole Tones) it is fitly called by the ſame 
ame with the Fourth, and ſo the next will 
W an Eighth, or Diapaſon to the Firſt, and 
nſequently placed in the fame Letter or 
iff, and called by the ſame Name. And 
s they were wont to be placed in the Scale, 
which the firſt Name LU, being placed on 
> ſame Line with the r, cauſed the whole 
ale to be called the Gamut. But the Mo- 
rns have rejected Ut and Re, finding the 
her Four ſuthcient. 
Altho' the whole Ordinary Scale of Muſick 
th tontain Three Septenaries of Lines and 
acesz, yet when any of the Parts which it is 
ided into, come to be Prick'd out by it ſelf 
Songs or Leſſons, five Lines is ſufficient to 


d 
that place with a Pen. Fr 

Tho' the Seven Letters ſet at the beginning 
ach Rule and Space, are Seven Cliffs or 
eaves, yet Four are only ufeful; the Firſt 
led F Fa ut Cliff, marked * is proper to 
e Baſe, or loweſt Part, and ſet at the be- 
ming of Songs or Leſſons; the Second, C 
e ut (proper to the Mean) marked ff; 
Third, G Sol re ut (proper to the Treble) 


is; the Fourth is B Cliff, proper to all 
| I 2 | Parts, 


help the Learner in Tuning them, Ur, Re, 


purth 18+above Mi, (whereas all the reſt are 


ntain the Compaſs of Notes thereunto be- 
ging: And if there be any Notes that ex- 
higher or lower, it is uſual to add a Line 
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| Parts, as being of Two Natures, Flat (b) a 
= and Sharp &, the Firſt called ſometimes B f 
B the other B i. Theſe ſerve for the Flattuy 
and Sharping of Note. 
Concerning the Fourth Cliff, Nate, B fa 1 
ters the Name and Property of the. Notes 
fore which it is placed, changing mr into 
and making that Note to which it is joinet 
a Semi- Tone, or half a Note lower; 2. Bn 
or B Sharp, alters the Property of the No 
before which it is placed, but not the Nam 
for it is uſually placed before Ea or Sol, hi 
retain, their Name, but their Sound is half 
Tone higher. 3. Theſe Two B Cliffs are not o 
placed at the beginning of the Lines with t 
other Cliff, but are uſually put to ſever 
Notes in the midſt of a Song or Leſſon il 
Flatting and Sharping of Notes. 
Of theſe Four Notes now in uſe, M7 is t 
Principal, or Maſter-Note; for that bei 
found, the reſt are known. For after i, i 
fa ſol la twice upward, and /a ſol ja tui 
downward, and ſo you come to Mz again! 
the ſame Cliff both ways. "00 
This Note Mi hath its Being in Four fn 
ral Places, but in but one of them at a tim 
its proper place is in B mi, but if a B f 
Flat, be in its Place, then it is in Ela 
but if a B fa be placed there alſo, then it i 
A la mi re; if a B Flat come there alſo, tit 
2 removed into its Fourth 1 175 | 
la ſol re, as may appear Examples 
3 the Muſician's Books as 1 : 
ol ae Tune of The Tunes of the Notes cannot be declant 
by Precept, but muſt be learned by the Va 
a of the Teacher, or Tune of ſome Inſtrume 
255 only obſerve from mi to fa, and fo from 14 t0 
is but half a Tone, but between any Aber 
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tes is a whole Tone, as from fa to ſol or ſo! 
/a. And in the firſt guiding of the Voice, 
will much help to ſound by degrees all theſe 
ptes, a8 Sol la mi; and at the ſecond Tuning 
ve out /a, the middle Nate, this will not 
ly help you to Tune a Third, as from /o/ to 
but will alſo help in raifing- of Fourths 
d Fifths. The Names of Notes, in refe-- - 
ce to their Tunes, are V, La, Mi, Fa; and 
ay - R * 4 
Names, in Proportion of Time, are Eight, Ofthe Time of 
Large, Long, Breve, Semi-Breve, Minum, We 
xbet,. and Semi-Luaver ; the Four firſt are 
Augmentation, the Four latter of Dimi- 
tion. 
in Augmentation, the Large is Eight Semi- 
ves, the Long, Four; the Breve, Two; the 
-breve is one Time, or Note. FE 
In Diminution, the latter Four do decreaſe 
this Proportion; Two Minums make a Se- 
Breve, Two Crotchets make a Minum, Two 
wers make a Crotchet, and Two Semi- Qua- 
make a Quaver. Fe 
There belongs to Notes, deſcribed by their 
aber, Name, Tune, and Time, theſe Se- 
Things, a Tye, a Repeat, a Pauſe, a Direct, 
ue Single and Double Bars , and ſeveral 
U FL, U . . 
A De is a Semi-Circle, whoſe two ends 
Int to the two Notes conjoined, as when 
Fo Minums, or one Minum and a Crochet are 
d together; as alſo, when two or more 
tes are to be ſang to one Syllable, or two 
tes or more to be plaid with one drawin 
the Bow on the Violin. The middle an 
Incipal Note is the Semi-Breve: And when 
J Note, and its half Note, in the ſame place, 
conjoined for _ Syllable, the Mark F 
3 | the 
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that Note it follows, to half as much more; 


Ditty together, or of Ditty with other Note 


from an Inferior Rule, and not touching th 


Of Muſick: 
the half Note, and of the Ligature too, is ; 
Point ſet by the Note, and it is as 
much as if with the Note its half zz 
Note were expreſſed and £onjoined ®” © 
by Ligature, and prolongeth the Sound d 


thus a Semi- Breve, which is of its ſelf but ty 
Minums, having a Prick after it, is made this 
 Minums in one continued Sound, and fo i 
other Notes. | 

A Repeat is either of the ſame. Notes an 


and is marked thus &, and is uſed to ſigni 
that there muſt be a Repetition of that par 
again. 

A Pauſe is a Mark of Reſt or Silence for th 
Time of ſome Note. A Line deſcending fron 
a Superior Rule, and not touching the Rule h 
low, is a Sem-Breve Reſt; the like Line rifin 


Rule above, is a Minum Reſt; the ſame witl 
a Crook to the Right Hand; is a Crocher Rel 
and to the Left Hand a Quaver Reſt; allo 
Line reaching from Rule to Rule, is a Br 
Reſt, or a Pauſe of two Semi-Breves ; a Lin 
from a Rule to a third Rule, 1s a Long 2 
of four Semi-Breves, and two of them togetii 
make a Large Pauſe, or a Reſt of eight 
Breves. | : 
A Direct in the end of a Line ſheweth whe 
the Note ſtands in the beginning of :5:3 
the next Line, and is marked thus, = 
A Cloſe is either Perfect or Imperfect. 
Perfect Clofe is the end of a Song noted thi 
w Or , or with two Bars thwart all the Rui 
An Imperfe& Cloſe is the end of a Strain, 
any place in a Song, where all the Parts 
meet, and Cloſe before the end, and it is # 
marked with a ſingle Bar, 


Of Muſick. 

The uſual Moods are Two; the Imperfect 
the more, when all goes by two except the 
inuns, which goes by three, as two Longs 
a Large, two Breves to a Long, two Semi- 


ever to a Breve, three Minums to the Semi- 
rue, with a Prick of Perfection. This Mood 
tu chus Signed ZZ, and is uſually called the 
iple-Time. = | 

The other uſual Mood is the Imperfe& of 
> leſs, when all goes by two, as two Longs to 
nge, two Breves to a Long, two Semi-Breves 


a Breve, &c. This is called Common- + 
ime, becauſe moſt uſed, marked 4 


Ariſtotle averreth Muſick to be the only Di- 
oſer of the Mind to Vertue and Goodneſs, 
herefore he accounteth it among thoſe Four 
incipal Exerciſes wherein he would have 


oſed moſt ſharp Laws upon the Lacedemoni- 
, yet he ever allowed them the Exerciſe of 
Iuſick. Some attribute it to the Vertue of 


RET \ - | 
ination, (the Sybils Propheſying beſt after 
. te hearing of Muſick) and ſay that thereby 


len may make a Judgment of the Habits of 
e Bedy, Affections of the Mind, and Man- 
rs of Men. There is no end of this Art, 
ery day producing new Diſcoveries there- 


dich by reaſon of its wanton Meaſures they 
terly refuſed ; 3. The Diatonict, which they 
ly admitted, Others have diſtinguiſhed the 
Floods, as derived from ſundry Countries, for 
oſe particular _ they ſeemed at firſt 
4 3 


hildren inſtructed; and altho' Lycarguf im- 
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The Ancients ee 2 into, The Anciens di. 
Enbarmoniack; which by reaſon of its pro- «Fer 
und Abſtruſeneſs, and Impoſſibility of Diſ- n 
very, they laid aſide; 2. The Chromatick, Chromgtick. | 


— 


_ greateſt Antiquity, and the Dorick prefem 
dian, only fit for Tragedies, and to m 
an. the Hypermixolydian, be ing the ſharpeſt a 


Melancholy, which St. * calls the 
Breaſt and Pipes, and helpeth ſtammering 


| ſweet Harmony, and it is no ſmall Surpm 


Of Muſick. 
to have been contrived, of which there: 
Three, vig. the Lydian, which was ſhrill; f 
Phrygian, (which was warlike, and ftirred y 
Men to Fury and Battle, by which Timothy 
incited Alexander to Arms; ) and the Dori 


called Religious, being more Grave, Hound 
and Modeſt. Theſe Three are ſaid to be 


9 


above the other Two. To theſe, Sapho, f 
Lesbian, added a Fourth, termed the Mix: 


Compaſſion. Ta theſe Four Moods there 
who have added others, which they call Ci 
lateral, the Hypodorian, Hypolidian, and ti 
Hypophrygian, to the end there might be Sen 
Correſpondent to the Number of the Plana 
To all which, Prolony adds an Eighth, call 


ſhrilleſt of all. Marcian, according to . 
Tradition of Ariſtoxenus, numbers Five Pri 
cipal Moods, and Ten Collateral. 
The Exerciſe of Muſick is an Enemy | 
vil's Bath; and Vocal Muſick openeth f 
Speech of thoſe that Sing. 
The Invention of ſeveral Muſical Inf 


ments, ſeein INVENTIONS. 
Muſick of ſound Diſcords will yet 


when Two Baſons, Bowls, Braſs Pots, *f 
of the ſame bigneſs, the one being full, 
other empty, ſhall, ſtricken, be a juſt Dry 
ſon in ſound one to the other; or that Ti 
Lutes (of _ ſize) laid upon a Table, a 
tuned Uniſon, or alike in the Gamut, d 
String touched on one Lute makes the !wl 
String (untouched) to anſwer on the I 


. © A __ SH 


Of Mufick. 
And fure there is no ordinary Charm 
luſick, that gentle ſtrokes on Brazen Veſ- 


andering Bees, and the ſound of one ſin- 
ipe charm Hundred Ey'd Argus aſleep. 


d in Ancient Hiſtorians of famous Muſi- 
s, ſuch as Orpheus, Tirpander, Timotheus, 
n, Ariſtonus, and Cunomus; between which 
b laſt was a famous Tryal of Skill, and 
ictory — to r- 222 of a 
ho eaping on his Harp and ſupplyi 

WY of a * String. Theke — 
rs, by their Muſick, are ſaid to have 


ſure, appeaſed the Diſconſolate and De- 
ate, healed even the Sick, tempered the 
orous, and wrought moſt wonderful Effects, 
y be ſeen in Ælian, Pliny, and Plutarch; 
there are thoſe, even at this Day, affirm 
the ſound of Muſick, or Muſical Inſtru- 


17 Pts, is a ſovereign Remedy for the Sting or 
e om of a Tarantula, (a little Creature like 
ad of Spider ;) and that Muſical Harmony 
nge Madneſs, and eaſes the moſt extream 


ns in the Sciatica, or Hip-Gout , as well 
bat it allayech the Fury of Anger, and is 
nethener of Life. | 

he beſt Compoſers and Performers in this 
rable Art, have been Ladovico de Viftorta, 
r him Orlando de Laſſo, Horatio de Vecchi of 
ena, Giovanni Croce, Maſter of St. Mark's 
Ippel in Venice; Luca Marenzio, for Ma- 
Bals; Peter Philips, Organiſt at Bruſſele, 
Engliſh Man. Boſchetto, Claudio de Monte 


12 Philipo de Monte, Andrea Gabrieli, G- 
_ 4 ore, Palaviceno, Geminiano, Seignior 


I 4 
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or the like, ſhould draw down a Flight 


here are ſeveral notable Examples men- 


ed the Paſſions of Mens Minds at their 


0, Guionnani Ferreti, Stephano Felis, Giulio 


bolao, &c. of the Italians. - 2 


>.” * b : ** * 
«> 77 4 9 % 


122 in 
Of the Engliſpd, was Mr. Philips, be 
named; Mr. Bird, who did equal, if not | 
cel any of Ita and France - 10 are 
ſparing in the ndation of Stranger 

regard of the great Conceit they hold of th 
ſelves) Doctor Douland, Thomas Morley, N 
Alphonſo, Mr. Wilbie, Mr. Kirbie, Mr. fil 
Michael Eaſt, Mr. Bateſon, Mr. Dearing, 
Since we have had among others, Mr. He 
Purcell, (Inferior to none in the World wh 
Living) how much ſoever the Ira/:a7 may f 

tribute to himſelf. _ RS, 
Now Living, is Mr. Daniel Purcell, L 
| Blaw, Mr. Finger, Mr. Eccles, Mr. Banik 

Seignior Baptiſh, 205 


King Henm VIII. of England, could! 
only Sing his Part ſure, but Compoſed a $ 
vice for the Church of Four, Five, and 
Parts, as Eraſmus witneſſeth. | 

The Duke of Veno/a, an Italian Prince, a 
the Landtgrave of Heſſe, both Living ab 
Auno 1620. gave excellent Proofs of tht 
Knowlegg and Love to Muſick. , 

Leopold VI. late Emperor of Germany, u 
died in the Year, 1705, Compoſed well bi 
ſelf, and delighted ſo in Muſick, that 
Place abounded more with Muſicians than] 
enna, his chief City, in which, as ſome relat 
were to the Number of Ten Thouſand. 


The beſt -Eccho in the World, is that! 
Bruſſels, reflecting the Voice or Sound of 
Inſtrument Fifteen Times; and that near 
cus Caracalla at Rome, which is ſaid to Repe 
a whole Verſe of Virgil. | | 

Above the Manor-Houſe of Woodoaks 


Herifordſhire, on the ManorHill, is an Eo! 


F 
mn 


Of Muſick. 
Repeat to a Trumpet Twelve Times. Re- 
me Ben, Titchbourne Mil. 


AUTHORS, 


W,ido  Aretine, Euclid, Ptolemy, Ariſtoxe- 
| Faber Stapulenſis, Bottius, Fohn Kepler, 
nas, Zarbins, Vincentius Galilæus, in Ita- 

See Playford's Introduction to Muſick, 
/on's Compendium of Muſick, ' 


Of ARITHMETICK. 


RITHMETICK is the Art of Num: 
bring, which Teaches us Rules for Caſt- 
Accompts, and Iuſtructs us how to Adjuſt 
Caſt up Sums of Money, adding Several 
Addition, into One, which Subſtraction 
1 takes away, Diviſion ſeparates into 
„ and Multiplication doubles, trebles, &c. 
This Art is accounted the Mother of Sci- 


s; and Pythagoras invented many ſtrange 


ſteries in Number, averring with great 
ſumption, The World could not haue been 
aed by GOD, bad not Numbers been In- 
mental; and that all Divine Knowledge was 
raned in Numbers: And Marcus, Magus, 
W Valentinus declared they were able to 
over an innumerable Company of Secrets 
Religion by the Aſſiſtance of Numbers 
5 5 

For the Entertainment of the more curious 
aders, I ſhall here inſert (before I ſpeak of 


Fundamental Rules of this Science) a Briet 


eatiſe of the Nine Figures, which conſtitute 
, | Numbers 
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Of che Figure 
1. 


themſelves from this Figure. The Din 


we take ſome of this preſent Diſcourſe) d 


Its Epithets, 


Air. It is alſo by the ſame Author called 
| Scope of Polymny, whereby is meant that 


Being, and potentially comprehendeth 1 


t. Its Attributes, 


| Of Arithmetick. 
Numbers, and make up the Science of Arj 
metick. 5 | | 
The Figure 1 is the Root of all Nun} 
becauſe all Numbers, Great or Small, de 


Poet, Du Bartas, in his. Works, (from when 


it, The Nurſery of Al; becauſe from 1) 
infinite others are proceeded, and of 1 C 
ture infinite others in the Waters, Land, x 


Intention of all Learned and Studious Men, 
their Conferences and Writings, aim at fo 
one prefixed End. And further, No Nun! 
becauſe a Number muſt be compoſed of mg 
than one Unity, as alfo for that the Unity 
more than a Number, becauſe it giveth it 


Numbers, and in effect is in all. 

This is added in Praiſe of Unity, Th 
GOD is 1, the Church 1, altho' compoſe! 
divers; there is 1 Creator, 1 World, 1 Ma 
(for of his Rib was Woman framed) 1 Tong 
before the Confuſion of Babel, 1 Law, 16 
ſpel, 1 Faith, 1 Baptiſm, 1 Table of our Lal 
1 Hope, 1 Charity, 1 Paradice, and 1 Eteri 
Life. There might be other Significations 
this Number touched upon, yet let no Ot 
think we gather any thing that favoureth G. 
mancy, (an Art that by certain Points ſeparati 
either by Chance or Force on the Earth, col 
ſes thereout certain Figures or Numbe 
kened to thoſe in the Heavens, making 
kind of Divination) or thoſe Men, or tit 
Speculations, that pretend to build Rules! 
Religion, and Eſtabliſnment and Subverſion 


Publick States on Numbers; and _ . 
0 
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ndation can any Man find in the Im 

es of Arithmeticians or Magicians, '&c. 
) abuſing the 1 of Holy Scripture, 
king mention of divers Numbers) have 
gt to have found tHerein a Practice of 
nation, or ſome Power to Invocate Spi- 
and Exerciſe unlawful Matters, as ſome 
e Taught in their Printed Works. 

he Figure 2 is called by Du Bartas, One's 
r Apparent. The Pytbagoreans called the 
ber 2 I/is and Diana. It is the Father of 
Numbers; but this 2 is the ruin of Uni- 
for to divide a Thing is to deſtroy it. 
a1 (Who was Maſter to Pythagoras) called 
e Mother of Numbers, and 1 the Father; 
reof Plutarch yieldeth ſome Reaſon for in 


Treatiſe of the Creation of the Soul. Vide 
ole, in the Eighth Book of his Metaphy- 


8. | 
The Figure 3 ſome have ſuppoſed was the of the Ferne 
t of Numbers; for as touching 2, the Py- b. 
715 call it not a Number, but a Conftr 

| of Unities; which, to ſpeak properly, are 

Numbers, but Sources and Roots of them. 

tarch deſcribes the Praiſes of this Number 3 + 

lus Treatiſe of Ie and Oris, and in other 

ces, of which the Prince of Poets hath 

2 | 


Numero Deus impare gaudet. . 


derſtanding not all odd Numbers, as 5, 7, 
but 3 properly, which is the firſt of Odd 
mbers, and the beginning of Solid Bodies, 
ers in their Superficies. The Triangle hath 
n named Minerva by the Pyrbagorifes who, 
their Purifications and Waſhings, uſed the 
mber of 3, which Secret is touched by Vir- 
in the Sixth of his /Eneids, | be 
em 


3. lu Attributes. 


O Arithmetich. 
em ter Sccios pure circumrulit und, 
And in che Firſt of the Georgicks, 
Terque novas circum felix eat hoſtia frug, 
And Ovid in the Second of his Faſt, 
Et dini tria thura tribus ſub limine pon 
Likewiſe in his Sixth, 


Protinus arbutea poſtes ter in ordine tangi 
Fronde ter arbutea limina fronde notat. 


0 
\ 


0 


There are divers other Teſtimonies to this oi ö 


poſe which we omit, as alſo the Search of! 


nary Number, curiouſly enough applied 


ſame Men to divers Myſteries in Religion, 
repreſented the Trinity; and ſome — 
ſerved by this Number the Order of Angel 
the World, in Sciences, Vertues, and infi 


God's Apparitions Other Things. We find Three ſorts of Aj 


3 manner of ways. ritions to God's Servants ; the Firſt in Fu 


* 


of an Angel, or a Man; as appeareth in 
Hiſtories of Abraham, Jacob, Je; the Sed 
after a ſpecial manner, as unto Moſes, ub 
the Underſtanding of Man is not able to 
prehend; the Third in Dreams, witneſs 7 


Joſepb, and Daniel; or Viſions, which have b 


Repreſentations of Things to come, which! 
Prophets faw and underſtood. There are II 
Conſiderations in Man's Body, Matter, 


ture, and Reſurrection. 


IHugo, Miſcellan. 2. codie, I. 2. f. 17. il 


There” zs Above Us. a Creating Trinity, En 


® * 


| Sam, and Holy Ghoſt 3 In Us 2 Created 1 0 
. | U 


* 
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rftanding, Will, and Memory; About Us 
pngerous Trinity, Titillation, Dele&ation, 
Conſent , Under Us an Unbappy Trinity, 
> hich we fall by Sin) Ignorance, Weakneſs, 
mpurity. Reaſon falleth into Triple Igno- 
, of Good and Evil, True and Falſe, Sute- 
and Diſproportionable ; Memory into three 
of Thoughts, Affectionate, Burdenſome, and 
or Idle, &c. 

e Figure 4 1s called the Cubes Baſe; a 
or Square having a Baſe or Foot of 4 
les; and the Cabe among Solid Bodies is 
Excellent and Perfect, repreſenting the 
ity, Continuance, and Virtue. See Peter 
1's Obſervations of Numbers, which he 
tuleth, Myſtice Numerorum Significations 

who leaveth almoſt nothing untonched 

ning Numbers, and above all, difputeth 
rge upon the 4. 
he 4 in his Parts accompliſheth 10, being 
dered two times and one half; alſo in, rhe wamber of 
ſort 1, 2, 3, 4, makes Ten. It is the the Name of _ 
ber of the Name of ,GOD, the Hebrews — 
ing in 4 Letters the Name of GOD, and 
ng him Ineffable, pronouncing Adonai, in- 
of Fehovah,- who is commonly called of 
[heologians, Nomen Tetragrammaton, that is, 
ume of 4 Letters; whereupon Reuclin hath 
ly diſcourſed in his Cabala, and in his 

De Verbo Mirifico. Other Nations have 
n GOD a Name of 4 Letters, 


he Chaldeans, E861 ARE, that is, the 
tor of the World. FN 
| Wt orient ADA. | 
We Egyptians, AMUN. 
he Perftans, SY RE. 
he Ancient, Romans AI us. 


* . 


* \ 7 * 


128 0 Arithmetick. 
The Greeks, T ROS. 
The Mabometans ALL A. 
Eke ws The Gothe, Thor. Their great Gol 
call Op EN and Exoe. 
Clemens Alexandrinus faith, that the 
: cient Prieſts of Macedona called GOD, B. 
The Etrurians Name him Es AR. 
f The Sclavonians, BE OG. 
F The Spaniards, D1 os. 
The Italians, ID1o. 
The Almaint, Gor r. 
The French, DI Eu. 
The Latins, DEus- 

But our Author leaves the r- 
the Names ADO N, A ain EH O, JES 
for it hath pleaſed the Spirit of GOD to 

- us on the Subſtance of Things, and not a 
25 of Letters. This 4 is the Nu 


The Elements; Earth, Water, Air, and! 


The Seaſons ; Spring, ms Aut 


8 Prudence, Juſtice, Fort 

The Vertues; . Temperance, a 
guine oleri 

The Humours matick, Melancholy 

The Winds; FEaſt, Weſt, North, Soul 

Parts 70% "the Europe, Aſia, Africa, 


| World rica, 
83 1 Gram-y Orthography, Etymol 
4 Sn. war; Syntax, Proſody. | 
| Rr of Hi N Annals, 
a nologies. | 
| Rules in Arith- Addit ition, Subſtraction 


mentck tiplication, Diviſion. 


IMettaline, Lapidary, . 
Chymiſtry 3 — table, Animal, 


Mp 
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2a hiſtical, Dog- 
| I FRationa plaſtica 
00 Wick; — — matical, Operative. 0 


atural, Artificial, _— 


the 
Bt 


Sta 
ting; — — = Engraving. 
_ Fiery, Airy, Watry, Appear- 
8 
| Volatiles, Aquatiles, Terre- 
mals, — — 1 ftrials, R eptiles. 
b Tree, a Shrub, an Under- 


T_T 


22 


R 


ſhrub, an Herb. 
Phyſiogr 


my, Chiromancy , 


_ Soothſaying, Dreams. 

” h 2 * David, Solomon, and „ The Nunbers of 

n Hebrew ; ay the Son of Amos. — — 

Aut | GE Plato, Herodotus and ay Langage, - 
Creek; — 7 Demoſthenes. 

0 : Cicero, Ceſar, Saluſt and 2 
Un; — 7 % 

4 B Ari 

1 naked} 1 pay et rarch 5 oft 0 


FU Aben-roes, Eldebag ' Avicen, 
Wierd and Ibnyferid. a | 

Pentber, Luther, Peucer and 
butch; — T Burric. 


* Guevarra, Boſcan, Granada 


ls, Spandſh and 2 ; 4 
| ' Clement Marrot, Facques, A- 
5; | rech, mot, Ronſard and Plæſſic. 


* Sir 115 Moor, Sir Nich. Bacon, 
Engliſh 3 1 e he and Sandys. 


"WH There 


x30 Of Arithmetich. 
There are Four Sorts of Medicindble Ear 
whoſe Properties are mentioned by Plizy, ( 
16, 17. Lib. 35. And Dioſcorides in his Fi 
THis Book, 127, 128, 129, Ch. and others. 
Fourchief Ages There were Four Apes chiefly famou 
- From Adam till Noah, containing 1656 Ye 
"IF 2. From Noah till Abraham, containing » 
Years. 3. From Abraham till David, conti 
mg 492 Years. 4. From David until the $ 
prizal of Feruſalem under Zedechias, conti 
ing 475 Years. 
- Obſervations of There are Four Things Inſatiable, Pro 
he 4 om SP» 20; 15. Four Hidden, Verſe x8. Four Trou 
ſome, Ver. 21. Four fall of Wiſdom, Ver.: 
Four Things to be feared, Eccleſiaſticus 2 
And there are Four Chapters in Rath, Four 
Zonah, Four in Malachi, being Books int 
> Old Teſtament, Four in Ph:/;pprans, Four 
Coloſhans, and Four in 2 Timotheus in the) 
Teſtament. e 
.» There are Four different Sort of Dreams; | 
Natural, Deviliſn, Extraordinary and Divine 
There are Four Reaſons why the Devil 
ſumed to tempt Eve, which may be read in! 
Summary upon D# Bartas. As alſo, 
Four Reaſbns why the Earth ſhould bePeop 
with Inhabitants of divers Conditions. 
There are Four Rivers of Hell of which la 
make chief mention, vig. Styx, Acheron, I. 
geton, and Corytes; to which is alſo ad 
r 1 ER 
The Pythagoreans, as Macrobize regited, & 
5 great Reverence to dhe Four, they | 
y 1t, . oy @\ 34 N 8 
. The Figure 5. called Hermaphrodite, bed 
t 
we ese compoſed'of 2 the Female, and 3 the fir 
all Numbers. Plurir in his Treatiſe oft 
Cellation of Oracles, aud of the Inſcriptin 


/ Arubmetick. 131 
telleth Wonders of the Excellency of the 5. | 
s is alſo called a Circular Number, as like- 
the Number or Figure 6, becauſe the Cir- 
turns to the Point from whence it begins; 
this Number multiplied by it ſelf doth end 
ays in 5, as 5 times 5 makes 25, that again 
5 makes 125, Cc. It is the Number ot-the 


et. * | 
> Figure 6. St. Auguſtine in his Fourth or we tigue 
pk of the Trinity, and in the Fourth Book 6. 

dn the Text of Geneſis. Likewiſe Hugo of 

ifor; in his Book of the Sacraments, hold 

Number of 6. to be perfect, by reaſon 

reof God was pleaſed to Create all his 

cks in 6 Days, to ſhew that nothing. was 

ated ſuperfluous, neither was any Thing 

ecive, This Number is properly then Sur- + 

ned Aralogique, that is proportioned, and '»Epicher, 
inf relation to it ſelf, 3 is the half of 6; 2 

zd Part; 1 the 6th Part; likewiſe 1, 2 and 


* 


15 nake 6. This Number multiplied by it ſelf, 5. Pn mer. 
i always in 6, as 6 times 6 makes 36, and pretaion of the 


t by 6 makes 216, Cc. It is wonderful to Naber 
there is ſo few, and how rare theſe Beit and fore 
le Numbers are, ſo of perfect Men, for Obe dhe wocber 


) 

M ixt 1 and 1000, 000'000, 000 Numbers, of Wordsin the 
be is but 10, that is 6, 28, 486, 8 128, 120816, and Covenare. 

* 6128, 33550336, 5368545 28, 8589869056, 22 — | 


137438691328, with this admirable Pro- 
VJ, that alternately they end all in 6 
s, and the Twentieth perfect Number is 
1115727451553768931328. 4 EN 
Ude ** 7. called Critical, that is to ſay Ot be For? 
Yorll ing, uſe that on the 7th Day Phy 1 | 
give their Cenſures of Life or Death in 
ladies. Sometimes becauſe of the Reſiſtance 
Nature they double the Number, and ex- 
« the 14th Day, which is (as Hypocrates 
„ 330 


ClimaQtericzl Ycar, 


what. 


ſent a 
Letter to his Ne- 
w Cajus to Ce- 
lebrate his Eſcape 
5 this Year, 


See Morden 201. 


See the Marginal 
Note bout the 
Ille of Corſica, 


Fage 135. 


cenſed Midwives, 7 Gates leading to diffi" 
_ Exerciſes. See Morden's Geog. 182. 


of the Figize 
e 3. 3 


Square. Some have ſubtilized upon the N 


make 888, that is to ſay 8 Unites, 8 Ep 


Of Arithmetich. , 
ſaith in his Aphoriſms) the Term of Infirmit 
of ſuch as are {imply ſharp. If the Sicky 
this Day it is ordinarily obſerved it extend 
to 21, that is 3 times 7. See Galen in his B 
De Diebus Criticis, Cenſorings in his Works De. 
Natali, and that which the Phyſicians ay 
Septenary and ClimaQterical Years ; ſuch 
the 49 compoſed of 7 times 7, and the 63 0 
poſed of 9 times 7. This Number is alſo m 
ed Male and Female, becauſe a Compoſt 
even and odd Numbers. And it encloſet 
3 and 4, and conſequently is a Number wht 
perfect. See Scaliger in his 365 Exerciſe agi 
Cardan. It is the Number of the Plana 
and of the Sabbath, for our Lord reſted on! 
7th and Sanctified it. Rome is built on ) Hi 
The 7 Wonders of Dauphine; ſee Gori 
Gecg. 200. The 7 Obſervables of Aug 


| There are 7 times 7 remarkable Thing. 
Roſtock in Germany, . viz. 7 Great Door: 
St. Mary's Church; y large Streets leading 
the Market-Place ;, 7. Gates of the City rom 
the Land , 7 Bridges over Warna; 7 Tau 
on the Town Hall; and 7 great Bells them 
7 great Linden Trees in the Common Garden. 

Seven is obſervable at Bruſſels, for that t! 
15) Publick Fountains, 7 chief Streets, 7 f 
Houſes, 7 Churches, 7 Noble Families, 


The Figure 8 is compoſed of Two Four 
Cubes, by reaſon whereof it is Sirnamed Da 


bers of the Letters of the Greek Name 7!/ 
of our Savour, which being applied togtl 


1 $8 Hundreds, applying alſo thereto cer- | 
n Predictions of S:bylla Cumea. | 


We read of a Caliph of Babylon who left at 
Death 8 Sons, 8 Daughters, 8 Millions of 
d, 80 99 Slaves, and 8 Kingdoms added to his 
mon. 
The Figure 9 Sirnamed Sacred, in favour of of de Figue 
9 Muſes. This Number in Muſical Pro- 
rtions is Diflonant, amongſt the Aſtrologi- 
it is Siniſter. In Heſſodus Theogenie, and 
Virgil, ſpeaking of the 9 Creeks of Styx the 
ernal River, they repreſent the Diſcords of 
n's Complexions according as ſome inter- 
at, See Hieroglyphicks of F. Pierius in 
33th Book. This carries with it an excel- 
t Property; for take what Number you 
Il either in Groſs or in Part, the Nine's of 
e whole, or in, its Parts rejected and taken 
nply, will be the ſame, as 27 it makes 34imes 
ſo whether the Nines be rejected of 27, or 
the Sum of 2 and 7, it's all one. So if the 
ines were taken away of 240, it is all one if 
e Nines were taken away of 2, 4 and o, for 
xe would remain 6 in either, and ſo of o- 
rs. This Figure holdeth all under it; for 
L Articles and Compounds, tho never ſo great, 
e made of 9 Figures. The Angels in Hea- 
nare-of.g Holy Orders, as Seraphins, whoſe s Orders of A. 
ine is Mettaron : Cherubims ruled by Orpha- „ . 8 r. 
te Thraine, whoſe Lord is Zaphktel. Do- ficks, 
nations under the ſubjection of Zadkre! Po- 
Kates, whoſe Prince is Camae/. Vertures fub+ 
to Raphaeh. Principates, whole Ruler is 
ame! > Archangels, whoſe Lord is Michael, 
Angels with their Prince Gabriel. There 
9 ſundry Spheres moveable, which you may 
in ASTRONOMY. There are 9 Exte- 
r and Interior Senſes, as Memory, Thought, 
K 3 Imagina- 
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Imagination, Perſeverance, Hearing, Feelin 
Seeing, Smelling and Taſting. The Beau 
9 Be tds. tudes are to the number of 9. It pleaſed G 
in his Humanity to yield up his Holy Spi 
Chriſt died the the 9th Hour of the Day. Several other 
ns ſervable Things might be here inſerted to 
Praiſe of this Number, as Plato, that gr: 
Plats lived s time Philoſopher, lived 9 times 9 Years, Fc. 
5 Years the Rules and Grounds in the Science of 
raldry (according to Gerard Leigh, who mi 
endeavours thereto) are to the Number of 
but 8 _ doth —— 3 
; The Number 10 ought not to org 
2 hg _ tho* compoſed of but the firſt Figure and a 
which Figure of 1 is before treated of, | 
here with a o, joined thereto comes under 
ther Confiderations: Of this Number Ovid 
his Faſts ſpeaketh properly: 

„ 


Semper ad uſque decem numero creſcente veniu 
Principium ſpaciis ſumitur inde novis. 


It conjoineth the Virtue of all the Numb. 
which he holdeth as it were bound in it & 
either Simply or by Multiplication. 2. | 
among the Geometricians a Line is the joini 
in one of divers Pricks or Points, ſo the 
maketh the Line of Numbers, neither can a 
One paſs farther, nor yet retire back: For 
Man may add 1 to 9, 2 to 8, Cc. by Mul 
plication, and redoubling of 10 we may | 
down as great a Number as we pleaſe, great 
than the Waves or Sands of the Sea; for 
ſome affirm, beſides thoſe which are in and 
bout the Bounds of the Sea, that if there wi 
nothing elſe but Sand to fill this whole Work 
admitting each Grain of Sand ſo ſmall that 
may make but One Grain of Poppy, t'* 
10 1 A Net! 


* 
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is not to 2 them, but he yg” por | | 
9840979456, and 35 Cyphers at the end o 

1 5 and 3 maketh the Num- 

ſomething more, becauſe they make a 

r cater Firmament than Tycho Brahe doth. And da whatmaneerts 
7 ſuppoſing that 10 Grains of Sand make but ben of Thi 
Grain of Poppy, there is nothing but com- ere 
ring that little Bowl of a Grain of Poppy | 


Mich a Bowl of an Inch, that with one of a. 
mu ot, and that to one of a Mile, and fo to the 
rh, Sc. whereby Man will find out how 


my are the Sands of Lydia, Ic. notwith- 
anding certain Philoſophers told Gelon King 
Sicily, That the Grains of Sand were innu- 
erable. But to return to the Number of 10, 


Viss the Number God choſe for his Command- 
1 ents. It is the Number of the Sibylle, vis. in Nang. 


erfica,, Lybica, Delphica, Cumea, Samis, Hele- 
ntiaca, Tiburtina, Albunea, Erythrea, Cumana. - 
is the Number of the Perſecutions, raiſed by 

Roman Emperors againſt the Chriſtians, viz. WF 
Under Nero. 2. Domitianus. 3. Trajan. 
Marcus Antoninus. 5. Severis. 6. Maxi- 

Ins, 7. Decius. 8. Valerianis. 9g. Aure- 

| rh 2 e "73 And it is T 

ark, that the moſt famous City of Rome hat et 

n Conquered and taken by Fereign Nations 
ug the ſame number of Times: 1. Under Brennus , de ine cf c. 
e Brother of Belinus, King of Britain, the fica was firſt ſub- 


uin 


unge took it. 2. By Alaric King of the Gothe. F*->beTyrias, 
& | by Genſerick King of the Vandals, a People 3. .. 
eat « inhabited the Country now called Swede- + — 


4. By Totila King of the Gothe. 5. By 6. Piſans, and 
lberer King of the Heruli, who drove Au- Jpn 
des out of Italy, and twice in Thirteen Tears 
ai the Country deſolate. 6. By Theodoricus 
ng of the Gothe, called by Zeno the Emperor 
d expell Odoarer. 7. By Gundebald King of 

AH 4. the 
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the Burgundians, who having ranſacked | 
Italy returned Home leaving the Goths in R 
ſeſlion. 8. By the Moors and Saracens follows 
of Mahometr's Law. 9. By Henry IV. Empa 
of Germany. 10. By Charles Duke of Bourh 

43 St, Anno 1528. | | 
Ot the Number The Number 11 deſerves ſome Conſiderati 
ſince being Multiplied by 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
will end and begin with like Numbers. k 
Example, 11 Multiplied by 2 makes 22, by 
makes 44, and 11 Multiplied by 8 makes 88. 
Myſteries in other The Numbers 220 and 284 being unequ 
Numbers. notwithſtanding the Parts of the one Number. 
always equalize the other Number: So the i 
quot Parts of 220 are 110, 54, 44, 22, 20, | 
10, 5, 4, 2, 1, which together make 284. 1] 
aliquot Parts of 284 are 142, 71, 4, 2, 1, whi 
together makes 220; this is very difficultt 
find in other Numbers. Likewiſe 5 Multiple 
by 5 makes 25; 4 in 4 makes 16; and 3 it 
makes 9, but 9 and 16 is equal to 25. Or 
3, 4, 5, be doubled, v1z. 6, 8, 10, the Square 
10 is equal to the Square of 8 and 6, biz. 
times To makes 100, and 8 times 8 makes 


h 
[ 


1 
| 


and 6 times 6 is 36, which 36 and 64 m! 
100, and ſo may this be Tripled, Quad 
ed, Fe. Je en 

The Anciens re- Having thus ſpoke of the Myſteries and It 
Ar uri ments of Figures, we will now proceed tog ID 
gens either à brief touch upon the Four Fundamental Rug « 
| bol Arithmetick, which can never be fo comm {« 


as it 1s neceſſary, and · therefore tho we | 
tended in others to ſpeak of the more improſ 
Parts and Excellencies of the Science, yet be 
becauſe this is Ground and Foundation of m 
of the reſt, and highly uſeful to all the Tradi 
Part of the Nation, we therefore hope ĩt may” 
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hought an 'Undervaluement to the Nature 
his Work to ſpeak of * J 


pil The Fundamental Rules of Arithmetick. 


he Introductiom to this Science is Name- 
zt den, which learns us the Place of each Fi- 
Wt: with the Value, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 


ind it, then it increaſes the Value, as 10 is 
100 is One Hundred, 1000 One Thou- 
er Wa, 10000 Ten Thouſand, &c. which is eaſi- 
down, if we remember that any Figure in 
Firſt Place ſignifies only its own ſingle Va- 
In the Second Place, as many Ten's as its own 


f ee value: In the Third Place ſo many Hun- 


ls; in the Fourth ſo many Thouſands; in the 
h ſo many Ten Thouſands ; in theSixth ſo 
yy Hundred Thouſands ; in the Seventh fo 
y Millions; in the Eighth ſo many Ten 
lions; in the Ninth Place ſo many Hundred 
lions, &c. Examples whereof let thoſe igno- 
t therein take thus, 146879626, which is 


14 
8 bf 
May 
up 


| Seventy Nine Thouſand, Six Hundred and 
enty Six. 

L 
1 
Nb 
m 
— N 
rol 


IDDITION is the Firſt Fundamental 
e of Arithmetick, and teacheth us how to 
ſeveral Sums into One, as the following 
mples may {hew ; | 


he A owes to me 125 : Oo: o 
m6 B owes me 500: oOo: oo 
i C owes me 375: 10: 00 
ya En NN . 


1000 3; 10: oo 
| I owe 


o called a Cypher, which indeed ſignifies | 
ing without there be One or more Figures - 


Hundred Forty Six Millions, Eight Hun- 
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1 E K 1 
I owe to 14 95: 10: 06 
I owe to B 700: co: oo 


I owe to C 212 : 09 : 09 


— — 


1008 : oo : 03 


Now to know how much is owing to m 
the Firſt Example, we begin at the firſt 
that hath any Figures, which here is that 
der the Mark for Shillings, where I find 
Shillings and no more, therefore ſet that 4 
and come to the next Column, and ſay 5 a 
is 10, Wherefore I ſet down a o, and 
in Memory to the next Row, and ſay 1 a 
is 8 and 2 is 10, wherefore ſetting down! 
ther Cypher, I carry 1 in Memory to the! 
Row, and ſay 1 and 3 is 4 and 5 Is 9, i 
makes 10, which 10 I ſet down and find 
be juſt One Thouſand Pounds and Ten Shill 
owing to me by A, B, and C. Now for the 
cond Example, I go to the Row of Pence 
find 9, and looking upwards ſce 6, 9 and 
1 Shilling and 3 Pence, wherefore ſet dos 
and carry 1 to the Place of Shillings, ſayi 
and 9 1s 1o, and 1o 1s 20, which being 
One Pound I ſet down oo there, and cany 
Memory to the Row of Pounds, ſaying ! 
2 is 3 and 5 is 8, which I ſet down, and! 
go the next and ſay 1 and 9s 10, when 
as before I ſet down a Cypher and carry 
Mind to the next, ſaying 1 which I carry a 
is 3 and 7 is 1o, which ſetting down I fi 
owe in the World One Thouſand and E 
Pounds and Three Pence. Now to know | 
much I owe in the World, more than 
| Debts to me are ſufficient to pay, is the! 
neſs of:the Second Rule called 


Sl 
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UBSTRACTION, which teacheth us 
to take a leſs Sum out of a greater fo as 
Know what remains; as for Example, I 
d before that G 


I owe 1008 : oo : 03 and have 
wing to me IOO: 10: oo 


©007 3 10: 03 


o know _ remains for — 5 make good 
pt my ready Money and St y, Nothing 
3 and there remains 3, which I ſet down, 


ing I cannot have, but 10 Shillings from 
bill:ogs (which is 1 Pound Iborrow in Mind 
the 8 above in the Column of Pounds) there 
zins 10 Shillings, which ſet down and then 
1 which I borrowed, and o is but 1 ſtill, 
1 out of 8 and there remains 7, which 1 
lown; and then going to the next Row and 
Nothing from Nothing Twice, and then 1 
n 1 and there remains Nothing, fo that I find 
ſt pay Seven Pounds Ten Shillings and 
ee Pence, with the One Thouſand Pounds 
Ten Shillings owing to me e're I can be 
with the World. 

Ve can prove our Subſtraction by Addition, 
adding the Remainder and lower Sum to- 
er, if it be done right, we ſhall find thoſe 
o agree with the upper Sum. 


ULTIPLICATION is the Third Rule 
nthmetick, and ſerves inſtead of many 
utions. It conſiſts of Three Parts, Multi- 
nd, Multiplier, and Product; as when I 
2 6 times 8 is 48; 8 is the Multiplicand, 6 
Multiplier, and 48 the Product. The beſt 


Order 


going to the next, I ſay 10 Shillings from 
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- Order that can be taken for making a bt 
in this Rule, is to have in perfect Memory 
following * 15 
T A3 L. E. 
2 3 8 516 7 8 | q 
— 6 686 1% 1 1% 16 i 
21:56:49.1 [agar] nſa [0 
4 you 16 as 24 | 28 _ 30 
1 2% % 5 
E 26 7 29 36 | 42 | 48 5 
7 4 21 | 28 | 35 42 49 | 56 6} 
F 
12 4-3 36 | 45 | 54 | 64 | 72 b1 


If we are at a loſs in our Number, tis 0 
of great eaſe to the Memory to Invert it 
of 10 times 4, to ſay 4 times 10, that's 


.6 times 8, is 8 times 6, that is 48, Cc. 
For an E _ of Multiplication, take 
how many Shillings there 


in 6978 Pounds, multiply: zhe giyen N 


7 


At 1s demand 


. 
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Pounds by 20 (the Number of Shillings in 
n eee 


20 


— — 


139560 


e firſt of the 20 being a Cypher ſet down o 
lerneath the firſt Figure, then proceed to 
next Figure, and ſay, 2 times 8 is 16; 
down 6 under the ſecond Figure and carry 
then 2 times 7 is 14, and 1 that I carried 
kes 15, ſet down 5 and carry: 1; then 2 
es 9 is 18, and 1 I carried makes 19, ſet 
1 9 and carry 1; laſtly, 2 times 6 is 12, 
| 1 I carried is 13, which ſet down, and 
find that 6978 /. multiplied by 20, makes 
p560 Shillings. We may prove the Mul- 
ation by the following Rule of | 


DIVISION, which Teaches us to find Diviven 
many times a leſſer Number is contain- 
in a greater, when the leſſer hath been 
en out of it, as often as it can. 

here are Four Parts or Numbers to be ob- 
ed, 1. The Dividend. 2. The Diviſor ; 
s muſt always be leſſer than the Dividend. 
The Quotient, or Sum produced. 4. If 
thing happen to be left after ſuch Diviſion 
le, which muſt always be leſs than the Di- 
or, the ſame is called the Remainder. 


Thx 


_—_ 


Cri? 


For EXAMPLE. 


To divide 8621 by 34, firſt ſay, how many 
es 3 in 8? the Anſwer will be 2 times, 
h place in the Quotient; ſaying, 2 times 
$4 from 16, and there remains 8, * 

— 
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| ſet down over the 6, as you fee underne 


Diviſor. Dividend. Quotient. 
24 8621 (253 
: | i 34 | 
r (1 
2 (9 
86xx (253 
F444 
33 


and carry 1, and ſay, 2 times 3 is 6, and 
carried is 7, 8 and there remain 
which ſet down over the 8, ftriking a fn 
ſtroke thro' the Figures that are worked; 
then ſtill remains 1821 in the Dividend, th 
fore I muſt now ſet down my Drviſor 
wards, which 1s done thus, 


=: 


Here I enquĩre how often I can have 3 in 
the Anſwer will be 6 times; but then Ic 
not have 6 times 4 out of 2, therefore [ti 
bat 5 times; and having ſet 5 in the I 
for the Quotient, I ſay, 5 times 4 is 20, il 
22, and there remains 2, and I carry 2, ! 
5 time 3 is 15, and 2 J carried is 17, from 
and there remains 1; here I enquire how ol 
I can have 3 in 12, the Anſwer will k 
times; but then I cannot have 4 times 3 00 
11, therefore I take but 3 times, ſetting 
Quotient down as before, I ſay, 3 times 
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from 21, and there remains 9, and 3 times 
9, and 2 J carried is 11, from 12, and 


my Divſor 34, I can divide no further, 
make a Crochet before the two Figures, 
lenote it a Remainder, If your Sums be 
„ take care to write your Figures even in 
Places, over and under each other, el 
ill be brought into Confuſion. It is ſaid 
e, Multiplication may be pr 
as thus, Divi & the Produd by the Mul- 
r, and if the Work be right, the Quotient 
be equal to the Multiplicand; or divide 
Praduct by the Multiplicand, and Quotient 
be equal to the Multiplier; either way 
do: So Multiplication is the ſureſt Proof 
D1/ion, for if you multiply the Quotient 
the Diviſor, and add the Remainder, if 
be left in the Diviſſon, if the whole Pro- 
were the ſame with your Dividend, then 
Work is right, otherwiſe there is ſome 
ake. Theſe two Rules are ſo plain, they 
no Examples. | 


HE. RULE OF THREE, ſo called, 
that there is Three Numbers given, by 
a Fourth is found in Proportion there- 


| and Third Numbers together, and divi- 
the Product by the Firſt, and the Quotient 
e ſaid Diviſion is the Anſwer to the Que- 


Ly 


EX AMPLE. 


Pound of Sugar coſt 6 Pence, what ſhall 
Pounds coſt ? 


aer. 672 Pence, or 56 Shillings, 


Here 


e remains 1; and becauſe 19 left is leſs 


oved by Divi- 


; and this is done by multiplying the Se- 


I43 


5 
77 
J 
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Here the Firſt Number being an Unit, yi 
neither Multiplies nor Divides, it ſaves the 
bour of Diviſion, and the Anſwer is 
Pence, (for the Anſwer will be of the 
Name with the Second Number) which din 
by 12, to bring them into Shillings, give 
the Quotient 56 Shillings, which is the Prig 
112 Pound-Weight of Sugar. 
VMWote, That in this Rule, the Firſt and I 
Numbers muſt be both of one Denominat 
and the Second muſt be brought into the! 
Value expreſſed therem. * 
This is ſufficient to keep the more cony 
Parts of this Science in Memory; thoſe 
have arrived to greater Excellence, being | 
| Poſed to be perfect Maſters, need not 1 

thereof. | 
Some firangePro- Many ſtrange Propoſitions. this Art 
poſitions in arid afford, which will ſhew the Increaſe of N 
bers by | Multiplication ,, for if the City 
| Londen might be London were to be fold after the manner d 
de ern Week. Pin for the firſt Week, 2 the ſecond Wee 
ob rs. the third Week, 8 the fourth Week, 16 
the Year, fifth Week, 32 the ſixth Week, 64 the far 
Week, 128 the eighth Week, c. {till d 
ling it for one whole Year, it would amd 
| to the Sum of Eighteen Thouſand, Eight H 
? drxed and Thirty Millions of Pounds Ster 
5 at allowing a Thouſand Pins for a Penny; 
which vaſt. Quantity of Pins, if a Hun 
Thouſand were allowed to a Quarter, 
whole would contain Ninety Eight Mill 
Four Hundred Thouſand Tuns, able to! 
Forty Five Thouſand, Nine Hundred 
Thirty Ships, of One Thouſand Tuns apt 
Alſo the Great Turk, with all his Reva 
could not be able to maintain only for! 


Year's Time, all the Pigs that a 800 " 
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g, with her Race, for, or unto Twelve The Grea Twt's 
rs Time; for ſuppoſing the Sow brings . beg not able 
h two —＋ _ our Females, _ _ Year, the whole 
ale bring forth as many every Year, the g Poem” 
eaſe, at the end of Twelve Years, would — 
found above Three and Thirty Millions of 

s: for which, allowing each Pig's Maintain- 

to colt a Crown only, to be kept for one 

r, it would exceed the Tar&#'s Revenue, 

da Hundred Sheep, each, and its Offspring, tncreaſe of Sheep: 
ucing one every Year, for ſixteen Years, 

11d be found to multiply to above Six Mil- 

Five Hundred and Fifty Three Thou- 

| Sheep. Alſo, ſuppoſe one Grain of Corn increaſe of Cor 
n in the Ground brings forth fifty, (as it 

often more) which fifty Grains ſown the 

Year, and ftill the Increaſe every Year, 

welve Years Time, there would be found 
140625000000000e00 which were able to 

| almoſt all the Creatures in the World. wif 4 
n Ringing of Bells, there may be theſe changes on Bells. 
nbers of Changes, which is found out by 
tiplying every Number from the Unit ſuc- 
. in each other Product unto the Term 


I Bell. 1 Change. Example of Change on 


2 2 Six Bells. 
6 -.. 124 
24 132 
120 h 213 
720 231 
Joao 312 
40320 321 


gelric, Succeſſor to Turketule, Abbot of 

and, about Anno 976. is Recorded to be 

uit who perfected a Harmonious Ring of 

8 10 England, * were at Croyland — 
Y 3 


Confortsin Voices. And as on Bells, ſo on Muſick, Ten Vai 


Stringed Inſtru- 


_ Notes. From this Mutability of Tranſm 
riety of Langua- 
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by; for whereas his Predeceſſor Turketul i 
cauſed a Bell of a prodigious largeneſs to 
made, which he named Gublac, this Eg 
added thereto two great ones, called But 
' mew and Bertelin; and two mean ones, : 
Turketule and Tolwin, likewiſe two little on 
called Pega and Bega; all which being fran 
of a proportionable Meaſure, made togeths 
moſt delightful Harmony, not to be equal 
in the whole Kingdom, faith Creſſy, in 
Church-Hiſtory of Britain, Lib. 32. Cap. 


may have this Number of Conſorts, ( 
Man keeping his own Note, but only al 
ing his Place) viz. Three Millions Six H 
dred Twenty Fight Thouſand and Eight H 
dred ſeveral Notes. The like of Strin 
| Inſtruments; and the Gamut may be vn 
to the Number of 112400107507039968c 


tion, it is no Marvel, that by Twenty k 
Letters there is made ſuch variety of Lan 
ges, and infinite Numbers of Words in « 
Language, _ the diverſity of Sylla 
produceth that effect, and the interchang 
of Letters amongſt the Vowels, and themſch 
maketh -theſe Syllables; which Alphabet 
Twenty Four Letters may be varied Six H 
dred Twenty [Thouſand Four Hundred Ft 


Eight Millions of Millions, Five Hun t! 
Ninety Three Thouſand Four Hundred I © 
St 


Eight Millions of Millions, and. more. 
if a Man could read One Hundred Thc 
Words in an Hour, (a Taſk too great for 
Man) and there were Four Thouſand Six i 
dred and Fifty Thouſand Millions of! 
they could not ſpeak theſe Words accord 
to the hourly Proportion aboveſaid, in 11 
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e and Ten Thouſand Years. If a Man Twenty Miles a 
14 go Twenty Miles every day, it would . — 
Three Years wanting a Fortnight, before he round the Ear. 
d go once about the Earth; and if a Bird 8 
11d fly round about it in two Days, the 
ion would be Four Hundred and Fifty 
5 an Hour. Admit it be ſuppoſed a Man Twenty Mites a 
d go Twenty Miles daily in aſcending n deus 
ards the Heavens, he would be above Fit- Fifteen Years to 
Years before he ſhould arrive at the Orb ** Moon. 
e Moon: Alſo if a Mill-ſtone ſhould de- n e 
d from the Place of the Sun a Thouſand Mues an Hour, 
s an Hour, which is above Fifteen Miles Jed gte The- 
Minute, (far beyond the Proportion of boys bete ir | 
on, as faith my Author) it would be gane me gef. 
re One Hundred Sixty and Three Days be- 
it would fall down to the Earth. And To prove the Co- 
Sun in his proper Sphere (according {tein Atronewy. 
he Ptolomean Svſtem) muſt move more 
Seven Thouſand Five Hundred and Se- 
y Miles in one Minute of Time, which is 
ſwift than any Bullet, Arrow, or Phun- 
ot can move. Every idle Penny a Perſon every ſingle en- 
ds would purchaſe more than a Yard a ary an 
e of good Land for ever; which may be good Land for  ' 
demonſtrated, 16 Foot and an half is“ 
od, and 40 ſuch Rods, that is, 660 Foot 
ngth, and 4 ſuch Rods, that is, 66 Foot 
eadth, makes one Acre of Land. It fol- 
that multiplying 669 by 66, that every 
contains 4.3560 ſquare Feet. Now if 
s that are as good as moſt in Engl/ard, 
Let at 20 Shillings an Acre per Ann. and 
ke fold for 20 12 Purchaſe, vig. 20 
is, or 4800 Pence. If we but divide 
0 (the Number of ſquare Feet#in an Acre) 
$8, the Quotient is 9, and 360 remain- 
which makes it plain, that every ſingle 

| L 2 Penny, 


To 


=_ 
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J. 
Tbe Third, the Now A. demands for his Share one) 65 
Fourth, Fifth, and ' | : 
Sixt Parts of 
20 Shillings, not 


ual to the 


„ whit, 


- ought to be unſkilled in this Science, wi 


Shillings, to C. one Fifth Part, and to D. 


Of Arithmetich. 
Penny purchaſes 9 ſquare Feet, that is 2 þ 
broad and 3 long (and ſomewhat more 
Land. Now it follows, that 2 Shillings | 
chaſes a Piece of Ground of 216 fquare k 
18 Foot long and 12 broad, which is eng 
to Build a pretty little Houſe upon wit 
{mall Garden, To prove that no Perſon 
hath any Truſt or Dealings with the Wa 


conta:ns many Myſteries in Numbers. 

poſing that a Perſon hath 20 Shillings g 
him on Condition to Pay to A. one Third! 
of 20 Shillings, to B. one Fourth Part « 


Sixth Part. 


-% 
Lo — — — — — 


Third Part, via. \ 
B. demands for his: Share one; | 
Fourth Part, vig. $1 
E. demands for*his Share — | 
Fifth Part, vis. + 
D. demands for his Share one“, 
Sixth Part, vis. $3 


19 


Here each is ſatisfied he hath his full Pr 
tion, yet the Pay-Maſter thereby gets 1 
ling to himſelf, for he paid but 19 Shil 
therefore they ſhould have ſomething 
each of them; how much, the Science o 
bra will fatisty. For, 


ALGEBRA, or the Analytical Dot 
is the Art of finding an unknown Magill 
taking it as if it were known, and fi 


Of Arithmetich. 


s. It implieth then a diſſolving of what 
ppoſed to be compounded, which is meant 
he Greek word avaMver:, or Reſolution ; 
hich account the Name may be piven to 
ommon Operations of Arithmetick , for 
fon is a Reſolution of what is ſuppoſed 
> made up by Multiplication, &c. but 
Reſolutions being eaſy, are not called A/- 
for the Reſolution of Things, whereof 
ompoſition is more intricate, is better 
rſtood by this Word. And this may ſuf- 
at preſent; but if any deſire to Read 
of this Science of Aruhmezick, let him 
Recourſe to theſe 


AUTHORS, 
gates Arithmetick, Claircomb's Arithme- 


er's Arithmetick, Leybourn's Arithmetick, 
s Arithmetick, Forcadell's Arithmetick, 
s Arithmetick, Chamber/ain's Merchants 
ptant, Cocker's Decimal Arithmetick, 
Introduction to Algebra, Peter Bongs's 
« Numerorum Significationts Liber, Hylle's 
etick, ohn Ward's Guide to the Ma- 
aticks, Lyda/'s Arithmetick, Kerſey's Al- 
Wallis's Algebra, | 


quality between it and the given Magni- | 


trench; Dela Port's Arithmetick, French, 
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3 Geomerry, how G EOMETRY hath properly the Na 


ow Divided. Geometry may be divided into theſe In 


Of GEOMETRY. 


from Meaſuring the Earth, being | 
found out in Egypt ; for when Nus overt 
ing, confounded the Limits of their Fi! 
ſome of the more ingenious Inhabitants q 
ceſſity compelling) found out the Rule 
Geometry; by the Benefit whereof each ll 
after the fall of the Waters, had his own [4 
tion of Ground allotted and laid out to hi 
ſo that from a few poor and weak Princip 
at the firſt, it grew to that height, that in 
Earth it reached to the Heavens, where 
tound out their Quantities, as alſo of the! 
ments, and the whole World beſides. Out 
Egypt, Thales brought it into Greece, wi 
it received its chiefeſt Perfection. 

The Subject of Geometry, is the Leng 
Breadth, and Heighth of all Things; in wit 
Art are always uſed Demonſtrations, with 
which the Theorems and Propoſitions are | 
comprehenſible. It is by ſome terime t 
Crafty Man's Guide, who without it, doti 
thing commendable in the Eye of Judgni 
It teacheth the Figures, Plains and Supertic 
as the Line Triangles, Quadrants, Oblique, Hi 
ſomewhat long, called Parallelograms, Ov4, 
zenge-like, the Cube, (a Quadrangular 8 
like a Dye) the Dedochredon (or Fig 
Twelve Angles) Cylinder, the Pyramid, 
Round, &c. | 


Subordinary Parts. | 
Altimetry, which is the Art of Mea 

Strait Lanes. „„ | 

—_— Planim 


/ Geometry. 1 
Planimetry, which is the Art of Meaſuring | 
Surfaces. See SURV EYING. 

tercometry, which is the Art of Meaſuring 

4. or Bodies. 


„Lee is meaſured by a Line of known 

5 gnitude. 

1 Wh Superficies, or Surface, by- a Square of a 

i” wn Magnitude. | 

de, are meaſured by a Cube of a known 
Ik. 


he whole Art is entirely contained in the The Fifcen | 
1 teen Books qf Euclid's Elements, which — — 
0 y be divided into Four Parts, viz. the Firſt did. 


t, contained in the Firſt Six Books, Treats 

Planet; the Second, conſiſting of the Three 

owing Books, ſearcheth into the Properties 

Numbers; tBe Third Part, conſiſting of the 

nth Book only, Treats of Commenſurable - 

d Incommenſurable Lines ; and the Fourth 

rt, comprehending the remaining Five 

oks, Treats of Solide or Bodies. 

A Point, is an indiviſible Sign in Magni- 4 Point, what, 


e. 
Mognitude, is either a Line, or ſomething Magnitude, what | 


* 


ade of a Line or Lines. 


0 4 Line is a Magnitude, conſiſting only of 4 Ine, why: 
4 meth, without either Breadth or Thickneſs, 
: ss either conſidered ſimply of it ſelf (either 


pt or Oblique) or elſe comparatively with 

other. n 

A Feriphery, or Circular Line, is that which eriphery; 
equally diſtant from the middle, which mid- 

eis called the Center; and the diſtance be- Center. 
een that Center and the Circumference, is 

ld the Radize. _—_ 
Parallel Lines are ſuch as are equally diſtant Parallels. 


al Places, whether lying Right ar Circular. 
L 4 An 


83 +1 


T52 Off Geometry. 
An ange. An Angle is either Right or Oblique; f 
Ger, Right is that whoſe Legs or Sides are Perpeni 
e. cular to one another, the Oblique is that whi 
Sides do incline to one another, upon one ſi 
more than another. And an Oblique Ang 
is either Acute, (i. e. Sharp) or Obtuſz, ; 
Blunt. | : 
Circle divided in- Every Circle 1s ſuppoſed to be divided in 
N d 360 equal Parts, called Degrees, and en 
Degree into 60 Minutes, and each Minute i 
to 60 Seconds, &c. Some ſuppoſe every | 
 gree to be divided into 10 Parts, and eve 
one of thoſe into 10 more, Cc. 
Semi-Circle, A Semi. Circle is half the whole Circle, a 
contains 180 Degrees. | 
Right Line. A Right Line, inſcribed in a Circle, eithe 
Diameter. paſſeth thro* the Center, as the Diameter ai 
Radias, or is drawn beſide the Center, as Chun 
ä 
Tad. A Quadrant is the Fourth Part of a Cin 
vis. 90 Degrees. | | 
Figure. A Figure is that which is every where Bounl 
ed, whether it be with one only Limit, a 
Circle, or with more, as a Triangle, Quadra 
Pyramis, Cube, 8c. : | 
Saperficies. A Figure terminated by Lines, is a Suft) 
| cies; and that Hęure which is bounded wit 
Sold. ſeveral Superficies, is a Body or Solid. 
Triangle, A Triangle is that which is comprehend 
* by three Right Lines. It is diſtinguiſhed fra 
the Sides, or from the Ang/es. In reſpect 
Iſopleuron. the Sides, a Triangle is, 1. The popes 1 
| angle, which hath three equal Sides; 2. 
lioſcele. Iſaſceles, which hath two equal Sides; att 
Scalenum. 3. A Scaſenum, whoſe three Sides are all un 
A Right Angled qual. In reſpect of the Angles, a Trianzit 
arg, Right- (which hath one Right Line.) or Cb 
pled Triangle. Which is either Acute or Obtuſe. 


I 


! 
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Quadrang/e is 2 Plane comprehended by dug 

r right Lines, and 1s either a Paralle/ogram 

Trapezium. A Parallelogram is a Quadrangle Pxdidlogram; , 
ſe oppoſite Sides are Parallel or Equidi- 
t, ie is either Right-Angled or Obli ue. 

rapezium differs from the Paralle/ogram, but Trepezium. 
2uagrangle, and may be either Right An- 

or Oblique. | 25 
\ Right Angled Multangled Plane, is that Mukanglied Plane: - 


end 
vho 
1 
\ng 


h is comprehended by more than Four 


es. | 
Multangled Right Lined Plane or Polygon, Polygon 
ther Ordinate and Regular, or Inordinate 

| Irregular. 

rdinate and Regular Polygons, are ſuch as Regular olygons, 

contained by equal Sides and Angles, as a 

tagon, Hexagon, &c. 

ordinate or Irregular Polygons, are ſuch ag 'eedlarPolygons. 

contained by unequal Sides and Angles. 

ate, 1. The Sides of all Plane Triangles 

| other Plane Figures are to be meaſured by 

Scale or Line of equal Parts. 2. The An- 

may be meaſured by the Lines of Sines, 

a ngents or Secants, as well as by the Line of 

rds. And now to proceed to the 


yi DocTRINE of Bones. Dotrire of Bo 
en id or Body, is that which hath Length, 4 S4. 
frofWF4dth and Thickneſs, whoſe Bounds and Li- 
(| ( - | -= Superficies. A Solid is either Plane 

ibbous. 


\ Plane Solid, is that which is comprehended Plane Solid. | 
Plane Superficies, and is either a Pyramid, 

Hramidate. | 

| Pyramid, is a ſolid Figure which is con- n. 

ned by Planes, ſet upon one Plane or Baſe and 

(ng in one Point. 4 
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Pyramidate. *' 


contained by Eight Equal and Equilateral Ti 


hended by various Superficies and a Cir 


0 Geometry. 


A Pyramidate is a ſolid Figure compoſe 
Pyramids, and is either a Priſm or a mit 
Polybedron. . We”. 

A Priſm is a Pyramidate or ſolid Figure, | 
Planes, of which thoſe Two which are oppoſy 
are equal like and Parallel, and all the o 
Planes are Parallelograms. A Priſm is eh 
a Pentahedron, Hexahedron, or a Polybedim 

A Pentabedron Priſm, 1s that which is c 
---— "4 of Five Sides, and the Baſe al, 
angle. 

An Hexabedron Priſm, is that which is c 
prehended of Six Sides, and the Baſe a 4 
drangle, and is either a Parallelopipedon u 
Trapezium. A Parallelopipedon 1s that wh 
Sides or oppoſite Planes are Paralle/ograms. 
Trapezium is that ſolid whoſe oppoſite Plat 
or Sides are neither Parallel nor Equal. 

A Polybedron, is that which is compreha 
ed of more than Five Sides, and the Bak 
Multangle. | 

An Ofabedron is a ſolid Figure, which 


angles. 

A Icoſobedron, is a ſolid Figure, which is 
_ by Twenty Equal and Equilateral 1 
angles. 

331 is a ſolid Figure, which 
contained by Twelve Pentagons Equilateral 4 
Equiangled. | | 

A Cube is in Figure like a Six SquareDy:. 

A Gibbous Solid, is that which is com 
hended of Gibbous Superfic ies, and it is all 
a Sphere or Various. A Sphere is a Gib 
Body abſolutely Round and Globular. A 
rious Gibbons Body 1s that which is com! 


Baſe, and is either a Cone or a Cylinder. 


Wo. 

Of Geometry. 
ossis a Pyramidical Body whoſe Baſe is 
mu ircle. | 
Cylinder is a ſolid Body of equal Thick- 
| having a Circle for its Baſe, The folid 
itent- of theſe Bodies may be meaſured by 
following 


PROBLEMS, 


s cm | The Baſe and Altitude of a Pyramid or 
e given to find the ſolid Content. 
Multiply the Altitude by a Third Part of 


s Baſe, or the whole Baſe by a Third Part of 
Altitude, the Product ſhall be tl ſolid 
10 


ntent required. 
ug. The Baſe of a Priſin or Cyiinder being gi- 
„to find the ſolid Content. 
Multiply the Baſe of the Priſm or Cylinder 
en by the Altitude, the Product ſhall be the 
id Content. | 
3. In a Piece or Fruſtrum of a Pyramid, Cone, 
other irregular Solid, both the Baſes being 
en to find the Content. 
It the Aggregate of both the Baſes of the Fu- 
wn, and of the mean Proportional between 
Mm, be drawn into the Altitude of the Fra- 
u, the Third Part of the Product ſhall be 
al to the ſolid Content required. 
4 The Axis of a Sphere being given to find 
lohd Content. 
A Sphere (as Archimedes hath ſhewed) is e- 
al to Two Thirds of a Cylinder circumſcrib- 
git; now then ſuch a Cy/inder being made, 
the Area of a Circle multiplied by the Dia- 
ter, and therefore the Area of a Circle being 
Itiplied by Two Thirds of the Diameter, the 
duct ſhall be the Mid Content ef a Sphere. 
The Area of a Cifele whoſe Diameter is 1 is 
53975, which being Multiphed by _ 
e 
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523598, is the ſolid Content of ſpch a Sphen 


fuch is the infinite Subtlety and immenſe Dept 


Dc. as the Wooden Dove of Archytas, and 
ed will Evidence. 


© 
Of Geometry. 
the Two Thirds of the Diameter, the Prodi 


theretare, | 

As 1 to 523598, ſo is the Cube of any Ay 
given, to the ſolid Content required. 

By the noble Art of Geometry we have 
manner of fine Architectures, as Temple 
Domes, and other ſtately Edifices, our Navi 
ting Ships and Gallies, alſo Bridges, Mills, C 
riots, Coaches, Columns, Simple, Compoun 
ed and Serpentine, &c. Pendant Galleri 
Aquaducts, Windows, Clocks, and all thin 
whatſq ver which have Artificial Motion, eiths 
by Air, Water (called the Hydraulic Art) Win 
Sinews or Cords ; as all mauner of Muſical l 
ſtruments, Water- works, &c. And moreon 


of this admirable Art, that it dares conte 
even with Nature it ſelf, in infuſing Lite, at 
were, into the ſenſeleſs Bodies of Wood, Stu 


ny other rare Workmanſhips hereafter, coll 


For Obſervations of the Geometrical Prop 
tion and Symmetry of Human Bodies, fe 1 
the Treatiſe of MANKIND. 

For à Collection of the moſt admirable The 
tres, T mples, Edifices, and other noblePiect 
of Architecture, ſee at the End of our Treatil 
of ARCHITECTURE. | 

For many rare and accurate manual Pt 
formances, ſee the Treatiſe of RARITIE 
particularly the Artificial Rarities repoli 
ed in that famous Myſaum of Greſham C 
lege in London. To all which take the follo 
ing Addition of admiral 'Workmanſhips. 


A7 


of Geometry. * 


Ax TIFICIAIL RARITIES. 


Second King of Bobemia, had a Table of 
els. which he calls the Eighth Wonder of 
World: It was wrought with ſuch Art, that 
Jewels which were ſet together with in- 
ible Joints, preſented a moſt pleaſant Land- 
o, naturally repreſenting Woods, Rivers, 
ywers, Clouds, Animals, c. the like not to 
found in the World, © b 
binon Stevinus made Prince Maurice a Fly- 
zor Sailing Chariot, which in Two Hours 
ne would paſs with Twenty Eight Perſons 
n Scheveling to Putten (Towns in Holland) 
ieh is about Forty Two Englith Miles. 


poden Eagle (which by reaſon of Weights 
ally poiſed within the Body, and a certain 
portion of Air as the Spirit of Life incloſ- 
mounted up on high and flew to meet the 
pperor Maximilian at Nuremberg, which 
ling him in a Flight of halt-a Mile, turu'd 
k of its own accord and flew Home before 
He alſo made the Iron Fly that flew a- 
ta Table. 

cbytas made a Wooden Dove that flew, 
ich Julius Ceſar Scaliger accounteth no great 
ce of Art, ſaying, That be himſelf was able 
nate a Ship Swim and Steer her felf by the 
ee Means that Archytas made his Dove. That 
by taking the Pith of Ruſhes covered over 
1 Bladders, or the thin Skins wherein Gold 
aters beat their Leaves, and wrapped about 


circle ſhall ſet one Wheel on going, it mov- 
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Inſelmus de Boot tells us, That Radolphas Tiwblc of jewes 


Sailing Charrier, 


ohannes Regiomontanus made that famous Wooden Egle 


Icon Fly. 


Wooden Dove. 


th little Strings of Sinews, where when a 


© 
—— , S Is 


— — — LG. AM oat) 4 ret nn ne 


hriſt. The ancient Romans uſed to pre- 
> Lights in their Sepulchers many Ages, 
ie Oilyneſs of Gold reſolved by Art into a 
Led Subſtance. 


eof were not to be ſeen without Spectacles. 


tan Lark Scahot a Blackſmith made a Lock of re 


den Pieces. (Iron, Steel and Braſs) which al- 
c tler weighed. but Qne Grain in Gold. 


— 


licrates made Piſmires of Ivory, the Legs tory vimuires: 


Gr 


dr necides made an Ivory Chariot with tvory Chariot. 


Wheels and Four Horſes, all which were 
red with One hving Fly with her Wings 
ad. He alſo made a Ship with all her 
kling, which was covered by a Bee ſo as 
to be ſeen. 

prnelins Van Drebble made an Organ fo 
Sous, that placing it in the open Air, where 
Vaugg en Beams could play upon it (for other- 
It 0 - would not do) made a rare Symphony of 
wins, by the force of a Concave in the 
h, did Impreſs; Paint, or Repreſent in the 
the Name of Alexander Farne ſius, (who 
preſent to behold it) in radiant ſhining 


ers. 


ed in his Packet a Phyal of Water, where- 

Globe floated, on which Globe was the 
ty Four Letters, and upon the Inſide of 
hyal was an Index or Stile that pointed 
11 08 the Hour of the Day upon the Letters. 


icks, ſent one Day ſeveral Wooden Spar- 
$ flying in to the Emperor Charles V. then 
s Dining-Room, and made little Armed 
| Muſter themſelves, and move with Diſ- 
ne upon a Table. 


: An 


A Ship, - 


An Organ. 


Letters impreſſed 
on the Air, 


us, an Engliſhman, but a ſeſuite at Liege, 4 Fockes waer 
See hereafter, 


ane las Turrianus, a Maſter in the Mathe- WoodenSpzrrows, 


| 1 25 Cannons Eee. Johannes B tiſta Terrarizs, A Jeſuit, A 
| in a Pepper-cem, Twenty Five nons of Wood with thei! 


O Geometry. 
An Artificer in Rome made ſome Glaſz 
ſels and Phyals of fo tenacious a Temper, 
throwing them to the Ground they would 
break, but only bruiſe themſelves, which 
Author with a Hammer ſmoothed and ſiraj 
Malleable GlaG. ed again, before the Emperor Tiberius; but 
ISNT Emperor inftead of Rewarding him, Behe 
the Author, fearing Gold and Silver . 

by that means grow leſawaluable. 
In Anno 1610, Six Glaſſes of ſuch mall; 
Glaſs as would not break, were ſent from 
Sophy of Perſia to the King of Spain. 
A Sewing Mill. . Morriſon, an Engliſhman, - then at U 
| zick in Pruſſia, ſent a Mill, which would 
only ſaw Boards, but take the Boards into 
| Saw without the help of Hands. 
A Coining kn. At the Mint of Segovia in Spain, is au! 
eine. gine made to move by Water, that fi 
ends Ingots of Gold into Bezants, then t 
it to be ſtamp'd in another, from whence it 
| hvered to another that euts it into its due d 
and Weight, and then laſtly falls into a R 
made for its Reception, all without the hel 

one ſingle Hand. 

160 Diftes in a Oſtoaldus Norghingerws made Sixteen 
pern dred Diſhes of Ivory, fo ſinall, they wer 
a included in a Cup turned out of a Pepper4 
and ſhewed to Pope Paul V. See Turned Ve 
in Greſham College RAR ITIES. 


riages, Wheels, Fc. which with Thirty 

were contained in a Pepper- corn. 
Remer's lliads ina Cicero tells us, he ſaw the Iliads of H 
"_ written ſo as to be incloſed within a Nut, | 
Alexander thought them worthy of a far be 

Caſe, the rich Cabinet of Darius. 


C4 k 
* 


S * * | b '< . N 


F:aliger tells Cardanus of a Chain of ſeveral G — ty... 

ks of Gold, which a Flea could eaſily skin 

| draw away with it: But as Alexander 

y gave a Fellow a Buſhel of Peas for being 

lexterous to ſtand a good way off, and throw 

ea every Time upon a Needles Point, as 

fidering his Ingenuity therein yo ag fr 

Service to Man, ſo may it be ſaid of this 

all. 8 

Hadrian unis ſaw at Mechlyn in Brabant, Fifeen Pair of 

herry-ſtone cut in Form of a Basket, where- , * a7: 

ere Fifteen Pair of Dice diſtin&, each with 

ir Spots and Number, eaſily of a good Eye 

e diſcerned, ERIN 

corge Whitehead an Engliſh Man made a a hip, 

p all furniſh'd out, which moved on a Table, 

Rowers plying the Oars, a Woman the - ö 

le playing on the Lute, and a Dog Whelp , = 

ing upon Deck. nol | 

iron an excellent Statuary made a Mare of 4 . 

ls ſo nearly approaching the Life, that the 

es ran upon her to Aſſail her. 

raxiteles made an Image of Venus fo rare, Image of Vows; - 

a Youth fell deſperately in Love, or was 

her beſotted therewith, | 

fobannes a Porta in his Catoptricks mentions 

arabolical Section by which he framed an In- 

Iment in that Form, it would ſpeedily fire 

| Thing at an infinite diſtance, even ſome 

bs, a Thing himſelf calls Terrible, and in- 

Lwas much beyond what Proclus and Ar- 

edes made for the Safety of their Country. 

roclus in the Reign of Anaſtaſius Dicorus 

de burning Glaſſes that burnt at a great di- 

ce the Ships of the Myſians and Thractians 

t then had block'd up Conſtantinople. 

feneth King of Scotland had flain the Son 

| Kinſmen of Fenella, * to be revenged — 
' tne 


A burning In- 
burning In- 


A preny Anifie, 


An admirable 


Sce in the Treatiſe 


Of Geometry. 
the Murtherer, cauſed a Statue to be fra 
with admirable Art, having a Golden Ay 
ſet with Precious Stones, which who 
touched was immediately ſlain by many IN 
the Statue would throw or Shoot with great fi 
neſs. She, after the Image was ſet up, in 
Keneth to ſee it, and take the Apple it off 
as a rich preſent : He had no ſooner tou 
it, but he was ſlain and Fenella fled into lvl 
See the Scorch Chronicles. 

Claudirs Gallus made a little Wood of T 
which by Hydraulick Art and ſecret Conveya 
of Water (thro' the Trunks and Branches) 1 
the little Birds (of which there were the 
ſentation of ſeveral Sorts) to Sing and 
their Wings, but at the ſuddain Appearane 
an Owl (by the ſame Artifice) out of a 
they all became mute. It ſtood at Tru 
ber near Rome, in the Gardens of Hy 
d Eſte, Cardinal of Ferrara. 

' Coperniczs made a Clock which had al 
Signs of the Zodiack, and every Hour ſh 
ſome Myſtery of the Chriſtian Faith; all 
Eclipſes, Separation of the Elements, Creati 
Light, Seaſons of the Year, Moon's Wane 
Full; the Diſtinction of Days, Months, Ie 
and ſo many Things, that to inſiſt upon the! 
ticulars; were the Work of an Age, ſaith For 
Ferie Academ. p. 58, 59, 60. 

Gaſper Bartholinus made a Clock 
ſhewed not only the Day, Hour and Mu 
but alſo the remarkable Motions of the Cel 
Bodies, with all Feſtivals both Fixed 
Moveable, and ſeveral other pleaſant U 
ſities. It ſtands in the Cathedral Chu 
St. Lawrence in Lunden in the Kingd Ped 


Sweden, 5 


U 0 


O Geometry. 


There is alſo another Publick Clock of ad- awe. 
able Workmanſhip i in the Cathedral Church 
gal in Sweden. 
\t Heidelberg in Germanyon the Town-Houſe, Allo another. 
Clock, which every Time it ſtrikes, an 
Man» puts off his Hat, a Cock — 
ſhakes his Wings, Soldiers Fight, Cc. 
* was a German Clock brought to Leg- Likewlke another 
— ow an infinite Number of ſtrange 
— of Companies of Shepherds Dancing, | 
ying on the Bagpl pes, with curious Motion : 
he Fingers, while others Turned, ſome 
cd, — Leaped, Oc. 5 
t Dunrzick was ſet . an Invention bor A Weaving kn. 
ving Four or Five Webs at a Time with- 8. 
any help. The Engine moved of it ſelf 
ht and Day, but it was ſuppreſſed for fear 
uining the Poor Weavers, and the Inventor 
- awa ary pen 
all Fame was the Portable Palace Portable Palace; 

e ber Wood, which our King Henry VIII. | 
ied into France to that famous Entertain- 
t and Enterview he had with Francis I. It 
a curious Thing, and the Model of late 
to be ſeen in the Tower of London. 
ingenious Invention was the olli Scl. ; Folii Selope: FA 
ind Muskets, which would ſhoot Bullet 
Wind and Air as forcibly as with — 
0 © 8 Mr. Boyle's Pneumatick Engine or Air 

+ See more in our Treatiſe of I'nyvx x- 


E- 


Queen El:zebeth's Time one writ the Ten a — per- 
andments, Pater Noſter, the Creed, the - mance 
n's Name, and the Year of our Lord i in the 
aſs of a Penny, and preſented ſuch a Pair 
Fon as e — ſee every Let. 
. 


M 2 Hiſtorians 


— o 
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Negotiatinglmage. 


ings preſented it ſelf to the Emperor of Alan 
to whom 1t, kneeled down and delivered: 


Wooden Venus. 
Adoring Statue . | 


| The Art of Com- 


read by anyPerſon ſome Miles diſtant from 


Needle touched with one Magnet, then ti 
tue would be ſuch, that in the ſame Tim 


and looked as if living. 


vie / milliare milleſimum, they are his on 
and perhaps a Thouſand, and all this in: 


Sun could move almoſt. Another way is 


Perſons which are at great diſtance may | 


22 


Of Geometry, 


Hiſtorians aſſure ns, that an Iron Stat 
made, which after many Turnings and Vi 


tition, and then riſing again returned theh 
Way it came. | 

Dedalis made a Wooden Fenne which h 
Power of Quickſilver walked, rewled her} 


In India was a Statue made and ſet um 
Mountain, that kneeled and adored the ni 
Sun every Morning. KEN, 

Pythagoras (we read) could write whe 
pleaſed: on a Glaſs, and by the Reflexion d 
ſame Species, would make thoſe Letters ay 
on the Circle of the Moon ſo plain as t 


Aerippa affirms it poſſible, and not unn 
to himſelf and others; and a Biſhop of En 
did perform by the like means thoſe | 
Concluſions which he profeſſes in his Ni 
inanimatus, where he ſays, That he coul 
form his Friends of what he pleaſed, tho 
ſhould be One Hundred Miles diſtant, farts 


nutes Space or a little more, quicker that 
read of, viz. That by the help of the My 
each others Mind, as if one at London ail 
other at Vienna, if each of them have 3 


lar Alphabet (like a Clock Dial-plate)! 


2 


the Needle at London was moved, that at 


ſhould move alſo: Provided the Partie 


{ 
like ſecret Notes for diviſion of Words ee 
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Obſervation be made at a ſet Hour of the 
r or Night; and when the one Party would 
are any Thing unto the other; then let 
Party move the Needle to thoſe Letters as 
d form the Words whereby to open his 
ntion, and the other would move alſo, and 
return his Mind again by the like Means. 


eror Auguſtus having accommodated an O- 
* One Hundred and Six Foot high at Rome, 
ade about it a Pavement; and by the In- 
ry ef Alanis the Mathematician there 
 enchaſed Marks of Copper upon the Pave- 
t (the Top of the Obelisk having a Golden 


le ſet thereon) to know the Hour, and the 


ſe of Days by the ſame Shadow. 
Pleny writes, as Cardanws Reports, "that 
> were Glaſſes which ſerved for Dials, and 
nted the Face of the Beholders as many 
es as the Number of Hours were. But this 
thought to be done by the help of Water 
not by Glaſſes, which did leak by little 
little out of the Veſſel, diſcovering firſt 
Glaſs, then Two Glaſſes, Cc. to ſhew fo 
y Faces as there were Hours, which was 
by the leaking of Water. + 
ling of a Chamber (where the Sun can 
Shine, or the Beams of the Sun cannot 
uy ſtrike) by placing of a little Glaſs in 
place of the Style. which reflecteth the 


of the Stile ſheweth the Hour. 


in er to ancient Syracuſe in Sicily, are ſome Th: nening c 
at rranean Cavities, where Diompſins the Ty- 

* ſhut up his Slaves. Over theſe was bis 

N 


W Deas” I to over hear all was 
* 1 


rſe of the Sun, with the Increaſe and De- 


It with the ſame Condition that the Shad- 
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Water Di- k. 


\ 


liny aſſures us Lib. 26. cap. 8. That the 4 bia about & 
Or.. 


be A/mains make Dials upon the Wainſcot Sun Dials within 
mains make ys ainſ ney 


., Magin, Clavins, Nicolaus Tartalea in lid 


g Dr. Barrotwop. 


Tacpuet's Geometry, Baulier's Geometry, 
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ſpoke amongſt his Slaves, there was a Com 
nication cut (between the Cavities and his 
lace out of a firm Rock, reſembling the in 
rior Frame of a Man's Ear, which makes ſud 
curious Echo, that the ſmalleſt Word that 
— whiſper'd is clearly heard; It is {ill ty 
een. | | 
In the Ifle Salſete in India are vaſt Recey 
cles cut out of the main Rock one above x 
ther, ſome of them being equal in Bigne 
a Village of Four Hundred Houſes, and ad 
throughout with ſtrange Statues of Idols ry 
ſenting Elephants, Tigers, Lions, Amazons, 
In the Ifle Comorein near Bombay, is a City 
the ſame Name, having divers large Heat 
Temples, and many other Appartments, all 
out of the firm Rock, which ſtupendiqus i 
is attributed by ſome to Alexander the Gn 
See the Magnificent Buildings in our Tre 
of ARCHITECTURE. See in IN vr 
o Ns. See Artificial Rarities in the Cataly 
of RARITIES in Greſbam College. 
Ol the Science of Geometry have writ the 


AUTHORS, 
Hero Mechanicus Fournier, De Chales Malt 


Adrianis Metius, Samuel Marolois, Simon 
Daniel Sant Bech. See alſo, Euclid's Elm 


tis, Billetier, Element: 22 | 
French, Geomet raticque, French, 4 
vill's Exerciſe Cirdin's Work of Propom 


S\ I \ terer ON- 9H 
— Now'Living are, Sir Ifadc. Newtor, Sit 
ftopher Wren, Dr. Harris, dc. (per ui 


/ 1 


, Bo 7, 


«all Of ARCHITECTURE, 


tu RCHITECTURE is the Art of 
1 Building well, and taken in the largeſt 


ec atſdever, tho there are more, eſpecially 
ve Mree forts, which differing in their Applica- 
n, Deſign, and Purpoſe, are yet of near 

lation in ſome reſpects to each other; th 

sil Architecture comprehends the Art an 

ill of Building Dwelling-Houſes, Churches, 
Cir thck Edifices, Temples, '&c. Naval Archi- 
feu eure intends the Building of Ships and Veſ- 
s for War and Commerce; and Military 
s chitecture, is the Art of Fortification. 
Architecture is by ſome ſtiled the Queen of 
„ and haying been firſt derived to us from 
E Greeks,” it is not without ſome juſt Reaſon 
tag chitects retain the Terms they gave to each 
cular Member and Ornament belonging 

the ſeveral Orders 1 
The Ancient Greek and Roman Architecture 
duld doubtleſs ſtill have ſubſiſted and made 
od what is Recorded of them, had not the 
— n and r Waris, 
ar Irruption into the Civiliz d World, 
oliſh'd them, Introducing in their ſtead 2 
tain Fantaſtical and Licentious manner of 
ding, ſince called Modern, or Gathick ra- 
er, being heavy, dark Piles, full of Fret 
Ws Imagry, ſuch as) Henry VIE's Chappel at 
miner, which 2 with Incongrinties, 
o Gdiffipate and Break the Angles. of the 
ret, as it confbunds it, taking off from that 
ele Air and Grandure, the Bold and Grace- 
| manner which the 1 had e 
| 4 | - = 


nſe, comprehends all kinds of Buildings 
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the Five Onion 


Of the Dorick 
Order. 


ſary for Architecture, there being but.Thn 


Orders firſt named, which are but ill treat 


Symmetry and Oeconamy Na the whole. 
2 4 


, Magrohrent Temple to the G dels Juni, 


Of Architecture. 
2 me, A of which ſee wm Mapy 
cent Buildings of t Ancient Inſerted; 
this Teil. | * p 
The ORDERS being no other than 
Elements of Architecture are Three, dedug 
from the Greeks, and which comprehend 
the Species of Building; they are the Dori 
Ionicꝶ, and Corinthian Orders; to theſe hut 
been added Two other Orders by the Latin 
ſtiled the Tuſcan and the Compoſite ; whi 
Two laſt are by Evelyn and others eſte 
Foreigners indeed, in reſpect to the Three fi ; 
which contain all. that is Excellent, or Nea 


manners of Building, the Solid, the Mean, a 
Delicate, all accurately expreſſed i in the Thr 


by the Workmen of this Age, who are fant 
ſtically deſigning Things of their 2 = 
in ſome particular Member or Cornicę, tha 
may obtain the Name of a, New Ord 
whilſt, others again are ſo extreamly Nice a 
ſtrict, that they Quarrel about the Minut 
Portions of a Pillar or other Piece of Arch 
tecture, as the Gutiæ under a Tryghph, u 
broad by 4; parts of 3 Part; whereas the Bat 
of all Buildings conſiſts not ſimply in tl 

f Minute Separation of. eVery. Member apa 
ut Jpes. rather, prime pal reſult from t 


The Column, wit its ind Chapitd 


crowned with an Arg itrave, Frize, an 


nice, forms. of Bak called Mtb 
Ons, the Fir Cp ref 
—— — 2 left mner pe aig U : 
— t r t er 
Time of. Dorus, Ape 4 19, who built e! 


> * 


7 F Architecture, 
us City of Argos, which was the yery 
Model "| this Order: After which, were 
Imitations, as that dedicated to Jupiter 
Me City 0/ympia, therefore called Oꝶmpicia, 


mother to Apollo in Delos, and many other 
ent Structures. This Order repreſenting 
* 


E27 


1 


Buildings and Edifices, Ports of Citta- 
an Fortrefſes of Towns, Outſides of Churches 
wb blick Places, and the like, where the De- 

ess of the Ornament is neither Conve- 
nor Profitable, but diſcovering a certain 
line and Natural Beauty, which the 
I call La grand Maniere. Now as touch. 
„ie difference of Manieres, it may happen 
in the ſame Quantity of Super ficies, one 
eau ſeem Great and Magnificent, and the 
a Poor and Trifling; tor if the Diyiſiqn 
Principal Members of the Orders, con- 
f few Parts, and be all great, and of a 
and ample Relieyo and Swelling, the Eye 
es nothing little ox mean, but the Imagi- 
nun is more vigorouſly touch'd with it: 
\rcfErample, in a Cornice, if the Gola, or Cy- 
„n of the Corona; the Coping, the Modi- 
Bor Dentili, make a noble ſhow; by their 
ul Projectur 85 and that we ſee none of 


+ 


n ty little Cavities, Quarter-xounds of the 


tal, Kc. (which, unprofitably take up 
to the Prejudice of the Principal Meme 
| Col this will appear Solemn and A but 
ber Mean, 33 of the Multiplicit 
aller Ornaments: . The arg t 
s Order in the faireſt Works of Antiqui; 
n Here without Baſes; as in the Theatre af 
uit lie at Rome, that at Vicenza, and the 
10% pbal-Arch at Ferona; tho", the Modern 
. 9 Architects 


ty to us, is only to be employed in great 


patordinary. Confuhon which is the Reſult of 
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170 O Arcbitecture. 
Architects cavil at it, forming one them 
after their own Invention. e Entalla 
of this Order is more Maſſy and Tall, be 
the Strength of the Column being greater 

pares him alſo for the greater Burthen. I 
ordinarily One Fourth Part of the Con 

| whereas in the other he has very often h 
Fifth, and ſometimes leſs, The Cornice n 
not have any Foligge, or like Trimmang; 
if he hath Modilione, they ſhould be 9 
and Plain. The Freeze has a regular G 
ment, which are the Trig/yphs, the Com 
ment whereof was heretofore very Cun 
ſome and Inconvenient; and all the Ina 
mency conſiſts in placing the Triz1yph juſtt 
the middle of the Column which it encount 
_ 57) b Metops {ri Spaces * 
17r:igtypbs perfectly Square, | 
be: Nas which — 4 Execution d 
cult, proceeds from the Diſtribution of ti 
tercoluminationt, which have their Diſtanq 
gular and determined, which does not 
with thoſe of the Trizlyphs. See Vun 
Lib. 3. Ca. 2. The Architrave hath all 
particular Grace in certain Pendent Drop 

- ger the Trzglyphs, that ſeem as it were t 

faſtened, to it, as if all of a Piece; the 

Body ought to appear Subſtantial, and m 

ceed one full Face, left parting it in tut 
appear Feeble; but eſpecially if it be i 
in three Fares, as in the other Orders the 
the Fault is remarkable. Take here an 
ample for the Dorick Order, by whit 
may fob vera) = 0 es" 
in particular, with their reſpective Meal 
which by this Expedient may be found a 
within the regular Terms of its Extent, t 
ing only ſome of, the Principal, referriꝶ f 
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reſt to the Deſigns, where every thing is 
lear and punctual, that having conceived 
Module (here made uſe of throughout) 
he Semi-Drameter of the Column divided in- 
zo Minutes, and that you do continually 
in to meaſure the Projectures of every Pro- 
from the Central Line of the Column to 
e (in the mean time) with the Proportion 
the Members, the right Poſition and juſt 
of the Pillar, all the reſt admits no dif- 
rr. For 30 Minutes making the Semi- 
meter, 60 muſt compoſe the whole Diame- 
c Three Quarters, 40 Two Thirds, 20 
Third, 15 a Quarter, Cc. The Meaſures 
his Deſign by their Minutes, being more 
ie and eaſy than uſing the Terms of Mo- 
ine Diameter, Thirds, Quarters, Ic. which 
te uſing are forced often to mention Fra- 
ns, (as ſuppoſe one Module and 3 Minutes, 
f Module, 2 Minutes and 4 of a Minute) 
nech hereby are avoided. Now this way 
miſed throughout, let us proceed to an Ex- 
le of the Dorick Order, of which that 
en out of the Theatre of Marcellzs agrees 
with the Proportions of this Order taught 
WVitruvizs. The whole Shaft of the Column 


tan 30 Minutes (taking by the Rule afore- 
dhe Semi- Diameter of the Column for the 


he ue of the Orders) makes 420 Minot 
ich is Fourteen Modules. The height of 

ich Chaprer contain d 30 Minutes, (or One 

gen duale) as did likewiſe the Architrave. The 


tee, with its Fillet, (i. e. the flat thin Lift 
ſeparates it from the Cornice) has 1 Mo- 
e and 3, or, 37 Minutes and 2. All theſe 
in ules computed „ 
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= an 
Calculated for # 


in 7 times its Diameter, which on 
Foot of the Diviſion of the halt Diame- 


es, 4 Module, what 5 


Freeze, what, 


272 


— 


_ the general Proportion being once defedu 


the Extablature muſt be Multiply'd by Fo 


Multiplication ought to give preciſely 


does not Quadrate, the [Profile is Irregil 


| Quarter Part of the Column, muſt be 


of the Entablature of the Deſign, and n 


— 


Of Arctitecture. 
caſt up, the Altitude of the Entire Ordu 
18 Modules 3, or 562 Minutes and 3; 
the Entablature (i. e. the Architrave, Fry 
and Cornice) being always to continue 


Minutes and 4, or 3 Modules 3, and þ 
Proportion, bigger or leſſer in the Cray 
but in regard the Freeze and Architrave | 
always their preciſe Meaſure, the one hy 
Module, the other a Module and a half, wi 
out any Reſpe& to the different height 
the Columns. Now the Cornice being to 
ply what is deficient to arrive to the Foy 
Part of the Column, its particular Proport 
muſt depend on that of the Column and! 
Cornice of one Profile can't ſerve for ano 
tho* of the ſame Order, unleſs the height 
the Columns be equal; which Note wel 


"tis vain to ſearch for it in the Retail or 
nuter Parts. Therefore take the whole heig 


2 Multiplication conformable to the Prop 
tion it ought to bear with its Column, han 
{till regard to the Order it repreſents ; for 
ample, One Quarter, as in this of the Do 


if it be a Fifth (as in ſome Examples of 
Corinthian) it muſt be Multiply'd by F 
and ſo of the reſt; for the Total of 


heighth of the Column, and where: ever 


For the difference amongſt Modern Architt 
and others, and for. Examples of ſeveral 
files, ſee Euehn's Parallel of Ancient Arch 
cture with. the Modern) in a Collection 
Ten Principal Authors, who have written 1 


"I | 
/ Archttefture. 
the Five Orders, where you may find ex- 
ent Directions and Remarks, and Sculy 
s, with Lines and Figures explaining the 
ers and Minuter Parts thereof at full. 


Dorians in this Art, and conſidering that 
Figure of a Man's Body on which the Do— 
Order had been formed, was too Robuſt 
Maſlie for Holy Places, choſe a Model of 
oreElegant Proportion, having regard more 
the Beauty than Solidity thereof, wherefore 
pot the Name of the Feminine Order, and 
ed the Order of the Caryarides, abuſing this 
xr Sex, =_— ſprung up after it ; the Ori- 
al of which laſt Order was, the People of 
he in Peloponneſ7s made a League with the 


gane againft their own Nation the Greeks , 
er the Defeat of the Perſians, the Conque- 
Ju 


s Beſtegd the City, burnt it, put ev 

n to — Sword, 2 and to Eternize their 
ſentment, erected publick Edifices, wherein 
y Engraved the Images of the Captives in- 
ad of Columns. The Gothic& Order in 1mi- 
ion of the Caryatides compoſed lame Figur'd 
fille or Corbels inſtead of Cartouzes, ſuſtain- 


ls by Monkeys, &c. to be met with in the 
mers of our Old Churches, which others diſ- 
of ning, placed ſince the Figures of Angels 
Fs Saints inſtead of the Caryatides, making 
f = Porters or Slaves to carry huge Cor- 
y es, OC 108 | 

rt this Order was the Temple of Diana Tyo 
g ndred Years Building, and of the Diprerick 
hi eure, that is environ'd with a Twofold Range 


Columns in Form of a double Portico. See 
reafter amongſt the Magnificent Buildings 
the Ancients, 


This 


he Ionians were the firſt CO with Ofthe Jonick Or: 
1 


8 


the Balance betwixt the Dorick Solidity 


ken from the Temple of Fortuna Virilis at} 
(at preſent the Church of St. Mary the þ 


ing 4 Minutes: And his Heighth making! 
tate Mediocrity betwixt the Dorick Ot 
ter) and the Corinthian, to which the Mods 


ing it with a Grace by the Compaſs, whid 
demonſtrated, and the Difficulty rendred vw 


See alſo Abrege des dix Livres de Architl 


Or the CGrinthian 
Order, 


unleſs the Subject oblige it by Conſiderati 


"© Of Arebiteflure. 
This Ionick Order is as it were in they 
dle of the Two Extreams, holding in a mu t 
Gentileneſs of the Corinthian: As the f 
Order hath the Grace of the Trig!lyphs cn 
Cornice; this Order hath Dentilli or Ty 
and the Corinthian her Modilions. 

The entire Order of the Ionicꝶ Profil 


tian) contained from the Superficies of the l 
to the Cornice 11 Diameters of the who 
umn or 22 Modules—The Column with | 
Baſe and Chapter had 18 Modules; the f. 
blature (explain'd before) had 4 Modules l 


Ninths of the Column, produces a proper 
(whereof the Entablature compoſes one ( 


ordinarily attribute the Fifth Part The . 
of the Capital is after an Oval Form produg 
a very noble Effect, tho few Architects pu 
in Practice, becauſe of the difficulty of t1 


eaſie and practicable by the Directions of 
Evelyn in his Parallel of Architecture, Pag 


de Vitruve, en Explication de la Planche VII 
The Corinthian Order was invented at 
rinth, not long after (and having ſome Relt 
blance with) the Ionick Order, being very 
and Sumptuous in its Ornaments, excelling 
the other Orders, and only belongs to the 1 
Judicious in this Art to put in Practice, wh" 


very powerful, too much profuſeneſs of We 
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ip among the Parts, offends the Eyes of 
truly Knowing, and is only for 
as. Princes and ther 
phal Arches, Oc. 

2 


en 


lilpandis will needs have the Capite! of 
Order to be taken by the Corinthians from 
Temple of Solomon, of which God himſelf 
deen the Architect: But Vtruvias gives it 
her Original, viz. That a Virgin of Corinth 


hich the Virgin had diverted her ſelf with 
ſt Living, and ſet it on her Tomb, and leaſt 
Veather ſhould injure them, covered them 


von the Root of an Acanthus or great Dock, 
1 at the Spring of the Year to ſhoot forth 
pan es, the Stalks whereof creeping up the 
s of the Basket, and meeting with the Edge 
te Tile Getting out beyond the Margin or 
2 of the Basket) n at length to bend 
Tops downwards, forming a my Aga 
tural Voluta. It then happening that the 
por, Callimachus (it is not known under 
| Reign he lived, but for the Delicateneſs 


us Workmanſhip in Marble, c. he was 
debe 4ibenians Sirnamed Catatechnos (i. e. In- 
xf rious) paſſing near this Monument, caſt 
ae on the et, and the pretty Orna- 


tal Foliage about it, which ſo pleaſed 
VII, he made Columns at Corinth reſembling 
Model, and ordained its Symmetries ; 
ch nd very ſplendidly great in the 
da of Italy, which was of this Order, and 


of the rareſt Pieces of Antiquity : The 
e ee Heighth of which Order contained 23 
lules and 2 Thirds, or 710 Minutes—The 
at bad 1 Module or 20 Minutes: The Shaft 
Vol Column 15 Modules, and 2 Thirds want- 


ing 


„ ber Nurſe put into a Basket ſome Tri- 


a Tile. This Basket being accidentally - 
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2 Modules and à Third, or 70 Minutes. 


or the Tuſcan 
Order. 


Of the 
ded Order, 


"Uſage. And tho' Vitruviu Lib. 4. bathe 


Trajan was built, which yet preſerves its 
and Beauty extant and entire at Rom, 


. Of Architecture. 
ing 2 Minutes, o 468 Minutes. The Ci 


Entablature 4 Modules and 2 Thirds, : 
nutes over, or 142 Minutes. The Perſpch 
of ſeveral Examples of Ancient Portico dd. 
Order. See Eve/yrn's Parallel of Archited 
and Abrege de Architefure de Vitruve, th 
plication de la Planche IX. | 

The Taſcan Order is generally held to 
kind of Building, which differed from 
others only in the Plainneſs of its Moulk 
and Solidity of its Parts, but in the reſt 
ſifting of the ſame Members, and of 


a particular Chapter of the manner h 
build Temples after the Taſcan Order, ye 
Order is rejected by ſome as needleſs and 
perfluous; beſides it would be very dith 
invent an handſome Idea of Entablaturefi 
place upon thoſe Columns. And the! 
- ar of _ Order o_ deſerves ” be pt 
Work, and can properly recommend it {el 
us, is the ſimple Column YC without 
Architecture at all. Nor was this Order 
admitted but in Groſs and Ruſtick Works 
the moſt Noble, and Time-enduring Colun 


all the reſt of the ſtately Structures are 
totally Delapidated. The Proſpect and 
ſcription of which ſee in Evelyz's Parall 
Achte dure. It contained 17 Modules col 
hending the Baſe and Capitel. 
The Compounded or Compoſite Order hat! 
tained” the Firſt Rapk amongſt the Mod 
tho' extreamly debaſed in the exa& Revia 
on the Five Orders by Mr. Evelyn, who 
at having this Art eſtabliſh'd on — gf 
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inciples; and Vitruviu, the Father of Ar- 
jtecture, is altogether ſilent, as to this Or- 
, whoſe very Name ſeems to infer a kind 
Liberty; and that if it ſometimes be per- 
tted to take it, they may introduce into 
Order, or retrench from it what they think 
| provided it be diſcreetly managed; as may 
obſerved in the Profile Compaſit of the Ca- 


to an extraordinary large Freeze 
the more commodious placing of many 
zures which concerned his Subjects, would 
e from the Cornice, what he had uſurped 
n the regular Proportion of the Freeze, 


le Member. The Column it ſelf had Ten 
meters, and the Altitude of the Entabla- 
a Fourth Part of the Column. 


Orders, ſee at large (amongſt other Au- 
rs named hereafter) in Evelyn's Parallel of 
uitecture, and the Abridgment of the Ten 
ks of Architecture of Vitruvius, in both 
ich are Sculptures repreſenting each Order; 
in the latter, the Perſpective View of 2 
an Theatre, with Letters explaining each 
by its proper Name, as alſo the man- 
of Placing or Diſpoſing and Cementing 
stones in the Building of the Walls of 
ples,” Caſtles, Edifices, Ic. | 


J * . * 
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of Lyons, at Verona, where the Author be- 
to make 


efore he cut off the Corona, tho a conſide- 


re Particulars of which, and the forego- | 


£77 - 


hand 
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The moſt Famous and Magsificent Strudun 
of the Ancients and Moderus. 


—— = Toy — Babel was a famous Build 
| Tower of Bate. ilt by Nimrod, 5146 Paces havi 
— Baſis; it had its Paſſage * _ 
e, and had many Corn Fie s Graſs Piel 
bv and Rooms tor People, Horſes, 
Cc. incloſed in it; yet it was not finiſh 
at the Confuſion of Tongues. 
The Linus. The Labyrinth, built on the Bank of i 
by P/amneticns, King of Egypt; it had vt 
in the Compaſs of one continued Wall, 1% 
(ſome fay 3500) Houſes, and 12 Palaces 
vered with Marble. This Building was m 
of it —_ Ground, Fo 4 infinite Wi 
© mgs an rnings, yet t one Wa 2 
to it. The — x We fo laid, as no Wot 
Cement was uſed; and at the opening of a 
Chamber-door, it gave a Report as loud 
as long as Thunder, © 
— The City of Nineveh was built on a C 


aſs of Ground, to the Number of 480 f 
kap the Walls 


of it were _ Foot hy 

3 broad three Carts might paſs one 1 

ther; and had on tr o Tove 6 

Tower >: high from t e wege, 1 
The Pyramids, e P s of -Fzypt are in 

A ber, but — of them are of chie Note; 

Principal whereof ſtands South of the City 

Memphis, and Weſt of Nile. It is ſquare Mette 

the bottom, and takes up 8 Acres of Grol 

on each ſquare ſide being 300 Paces long; it! 
an Aſcent. (on the outſide, vein hollow u 

in) of 225 Steps, each Step being 3 Foot l 

The top, conſiſting but of ns Stones, e o 
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ge enough to hold 60 Men ſtanding, and 1s 
aun into ſo narrow a Compaſs, in reſpect 
the whole, that the ableſt Archer cannot 
pot beyond the Verge of the Foundation, 
loweſt Step. None of the Stones are little 
ugh to be born or carried by our Exgliſb 


rriages, yet were they all brought notwith- 
| Winding (by ſome ppodigious Carriages cer- 


nly) from the Arabian Mountains. This is one 


keyptian King, who employed in it wy 
6000 Men for 20 Years,. and Proſtituted ht: 
ughter, exacting a Stone of every Man to- 
ds the Building of it. It ſtands there ſtill, 
is the Sepulchre of the Egyptian Kings. 
Daughter built a Second, almoſt equa 
Firſt, by the like Exaction. * A 


vn The Caprrol of Rome, ſeated on the Tarpeian 
ay ck, contending with Heaven for Height, 
oo! it by Domitian, who expended in the Build- 
above 12 Thouſand Talents, The out- 


ors overlaid with thick Plates of Gold, till 


de ed Domus Aurea; it had in its Porch a 
e of Nero 120 Foot high, and in the ter. 
While three Galleries, each Gallery a Mile 


There was within it, a ſtanding. Pool, 
ea Sea, beſet. with Buildings in Nature of 


itto's,, Cc. and Multitudes of all Beaſts ; 

Gro things covered with Gold and Precious 

Mes.” He had his Supping-Room roofed with 

) Planks, made moveable, for caſting 

ot Hrn ſweet Flowers, and had Pipes for ſprink- 

lg of Odorous Oyntments z the Roof of the 
| be 3 


d covering was of Copper, but the Capito! 
s gilt both inſide and outſide; and the 


ty; alſo Vineyards, Fields, Gardens, 


chief 
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the Seven Wonders, and was built by Cheops, - 


The Capitol. 


The Houſe of Nero, which Nero himſelf v Houſe: See 
Gclden Houſe of 
Avracan hereaF- 
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chief Supping-Room was round, whi 
r wheeled about. < 

Wall of a.. The Wall of China, built by Zarnt3on, 
24 400 Leagues long (with the Hills that h 
* and there aſſiſted the Work) the Wall was e 

ry where 6 Fathom high, and built fo ch 

it was Death if a Nail could be run in| 

tween the Stones. It was 27 Years in Bu 

ing, by 70050000 Men, and had ſeveral} Ty 

rets on the Walls, to defend themſelves fr 

the Invaſions and Incurſions of the Tarr, 

The Theatre of M. Scaurus (Son-in-Lay 
Sylla) then Aadile; the Stage bad th 
Heigths one above another, wherein were; 
Columns ; the middle Height of Columns 
aſs, the other Marble. All the Boards: 
nks were omg" The Columns bene 
were 38 Foot high, between which were pl: 
about 3000 Statues. _ The Furniture was 
extravagantly Rich, that when it was c: 

back (for this Theatre was but a Tempo 

Thing, ſcarce for a Month) to his Set 

Pleaſure at Txſculum, the Slaves, mad 

the Superfluity, fired the Houſe, and but 

as much as came to 100. Millions of Seſterit 

c c Two The Two Theatres of C. Curio, were val 
Theans big, holding moſt of the People of Rone; 

| (what is marvellous) each Theatre hung but! 
on one Hook, and was ordered ſo, that to 

the Stage-Plays in the Forenoon, they aa 

hang back to back, and then in a Trice 

Theatres were turned about (the People n 

ſhifting their Places, or ſtirring) againſt 

Afternoon, when Sword-Players and Fer 

were to fight, each Man being in bis! 

and: Order by the meeting of the Horns 

Corners of it together, which then made 

round Amphitheatre. A marvellous W 1 


Scaur ui Theatre, 
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in the Framer, and as great a Folly in 

people that ſate there. 

The Amphitheatre, begun by Ve/paſiarn, and Ve- amphi- 
hed by Tirzs the Son, was ſo high, tlie 
> of Man could hardly reach it, reared 

Rivers of Treaſure poured ont. It con- 

ad upon the Steps only, eaſy Seats for 

zoo Perſons, fo as the vacant Places beſides 

d contain about 20000 more. It ſtood 

te ſometime ſtood Nero 's Fiſh-Ponds. | 
[he Temple of Peace, built by Veſpaſian, Temple of Prace. 
Foot long and 200 broad; of wh ch F- 

us faith, That all the Rarities Men Tra- 

thro the World to ſee, are laid up there. 

he Aguaduct of Tarquinius Priſcus, King Priſs's Aqua. 
ie Romans, cut thro ſeven Hills, whereon a 
ds Rome it ſelf, making the City hang in 


Air, and paſſed under by Boats; and 

< is admirable, that for all the vaſt ra- 
eam takes all before it, and ſhakes the 
» ement under them; and notwithſtanding 


Iy Earthquakes, ſtands yet firm. 
he Aguaduf?, begun by Caligula, and fi- ew and — 
ed by Claudius, who commanded the two daa. 
ntains, Curtius and Ceruleus (whoſe two 
ds are 40 Miles diſtant) to be brought thi- 
, and were carried with ſuch a force, that 
mounted up to the higheſt Hills in Rome, 
lrved all that dwelt thereon. The Work 
300 Millions of Sefterces, and was an ad- 
ble Work, if we confider the Way theſe 
ters are brought, the convenient uſe of it 
where, the Number of Arches built to 
ey 8 the Mountains pierced thro, the 
rns ies raiſed and made Level for the Convey- 
ade ( of the Water. | 


EMS :i The 


7 


Temple of Dies The Temple of Diana, at Epbeſus, c 


Mauſeleum. 


* of great Princes, by the Name ot Mail 
as may be read in Szetonizs, in the Lit 


Retonda. 


Pantheon, becauſe dedicated to all the Gi 


Diameter. This Fabriek, Pliny, in his 5 
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one of the Seven Wonders ot the World; it 
200 Years in Building, being 425 Foot ly 
and 220 broad, and ſuſtained with 12) f 
lars of Marble 70 Foot high, whereof 27 ys 
moſt curiouſly graven, and all the reſt oft 
Marble poliſhed. It was fired ſeven tim 
and laſtly by Heroftratzs (the ſame Nig 
Alexander the Great was Born) who ſet it 
fire only to get his Name famous in Hiſt 
and tho his Name was forbid (on ſevere] 
nalties) to be mentioned, yet it 1s commen 
rated down, how this famous Temple 
ruined by his infamous Action. 

The Mauſoleum, or Tomb of Mauſala 
built to the Honour of him, by his Wife 
temides, Queen of Caria; it was accounted 
of the World's Worders, being 25 Cubits hi 
and ſupported by 36 curious Pillars. It 
raiſed by thoſe Excellent Architects, Scy 
Timothews, Briares, and Leochares, and g 
occaſion for calling the magnificent Sepuld 


| 


Auguſtus, Chap. 166. 
The Rotonda in Italy, anciently called 


is 2 great maſſy Vault, 140 Foot high, 
as many broad; having a Hole open at! 
Top of above three Yards Diameter, and} 
ſands à firm and bold Piece of Architec 
notwithſtanding it is uncloſed at Top, 1 
hath now for many Years had no Pi Jars 
bear up its great Roof. There are now t0 
feen lying on the Ground, but without 
Structure, 13 of its Columns, each of ti 
(being all of one Piece) 53 Foot high an 


b I 
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d among the rareſt Works then Ex 


huge Coloſſus of the Sun at Rhodes, coſn of M. 
le by Charles of Lindum, and accounted | 

of the Seven Wonders, it was 70 Cubits * 

all of Braſs, each Finger being as big 

Man ; he was 12 Years in making of it, 

it ſtood ſo wide that Ships could paſs un- 

it. It was afterwards overthrown by an 

hquake, the Braſs whereof loaded 900 

els. | 


The Bridge of Caligula was no ſmall piece Caliguiu's Bridge. | 
Art and Workmanſhip, being built upon 

sin a few Days, and was three Miles and 

half to go over. This he did in Emula- 

of Xerxes, as is ſaid. | 

e Ship built by Prolomews Philopater, was Philpater «Ship. | 
> Cubits long, 52 in heighth from the Keel 
the upper Deck; it had 400 Banks for 
wers, which were in Number 4000, and 
Decks could contain 3000 Soldiers, beſides 
Mariners, which were no leſs than 400. - 

e Ship, or Galleon of King Hiero, called The S 
Syracuſta, deſcribed in Atbenaus, was ſure 
extraordinary Thing, famous for having 
Stables for Horſes, 8 Towers, beſides Fiſh- 
nds, Gardens, Tricliniumt, and many fair 

oms paved with Agate and Precious Stones 

not leſs Famous for being the Work of 

it great Architect, Archimedes. 

The Bycentayre, wherein the Doge of Ve- pucenmrans, 
c yearly Eſpouſes the Adriatick Sea, is a 

nous Thing, and bath its Name from being 

E to contain 200 Perſons, which are always 

the beſt Rank in Venice, and muſt have a 


petful diſtance in its Seats, 


Fw 


* 4þ* 


running thro Naples to Brunduſium) an | 


Temple of St So- 
. 


ring his Conſulſhip; it is a Cawſey, in lay 


phia, built in 17 Years by the Emperor 7if 
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The Via Appia, fo called : becauſe 4% 
Oaudius ilt it at his own pro Coſt ( 


five Days Journey (beginning at Rome, 


broad that two Carts can paſs one ancth 
It is made all of great black Flint-ſtones, e 
one as big as two Men can carry; and h 
continued firm this 1800 Years, being laid 
cloſe together, they look as it they grey 
one another. The frequent paſſing of Hark 
Mules, Ic. over this Appian-Way, hath m 
it ſo Imooth and ſhining, that when the oi 
ſhines thereon, it glitters two Miles off lik 
Silver Highway. 

The Turkiſh Moſque, or Tenple of 8. 


nian, ſtands in Conſtantinople, and for 
Beauty and Elegancy of the Building, 
thought by ſome to exceed all the Fabri 
of the World, yet it is not above 300 Fi 
long, and 200 broad; built of an Oval fin 
ſurrounded with Pillars of admirable Wer 
manſhip, adorn'd with ſpacious and beauti 
Galleries, roofed all over with Moſaick Wa 
and the very Doors curiouſly wrought a 
Plaited ; one of which, by the ſuperſtitious 
ple, is thought to have been made of 
Planks of Noah's Ark. Of this Fabrict 
Greek. Hiſtorian thus delivers himſelf (as 
dered into Eng/ſh) © The moſt Splendid u 
*. Auguſt Temple of St. Sophia, is the Chu 
* of my God, a Terreſtrial Paradiſe, wh 
believe the. Seraphims themſelves with 1: 
* miration admire; and if God vouchſats Wa 
© "reſide in Works, rendred as Polite as =. 
< ſible by the Hands of Men, certain) 
reſides here or no where. This Church“ 


4 — 
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in divinely built, the Ornament of the 
ſt ole Eart ſt gloriouſly ſhines like ano- 


e of Solomon to be erected, as gazing on 
nd holding his Finger in his Mouth, as 
jg himſelt far exceeded by this Structure 
e New Jeruſalem. Yet however the Tem- 
ev is adorned, it's but a Trifle compared in 
fs with the Ancient Temple of Zeruſa- 
deſtroyed by Titas Veſpaſian. 


r Sun, and Celeſtial Gyant, c. On 
edeftal in the midſt of the Imperial Foun- 
before the Church, Juſtinidn cauſed the 
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e Seraglio jo eth to the Turkiſh Moſgue Twks Sg 


ſaid, and is divided from the reſt of Con- 
mople by a lofty Wall three Miles in Cir- 
it was built by Zuſtinzs, and hath by 
)omans been much enlarged, containing 
r WW Courts one within another, very plea- 
for Recreation; the Buildings indeed 
ling to thoſe of France and Italy for Con- 
Ince, but far ſurpaſſing them for Coſt and 


ouſneſs. 


va de Chief Moſqze in Fes (of which there e » hes 


ti oo) is called Carnven, being a Mile and 
wa in Compaſs, the Roof very large and 
, and is 150 Yards long, and 80 broad; 
* large Gates, and above 3oo Ciſterns 
alh in. . | 

e Amadorach, a College in Fez is a moſt 
bus and delicate Building, and bath three 
ters of admirable Beauty, ſupported with 
t ſquare Pillars of divers Colours; the 
t curioaſly carved, and the Arches all of 
uck Work of Gold and Azure; the Gates 
Iraſs finely wrought, and the Door of each 
ie Chamber of Inlaid Work. The whole 
ls the Founder 380000 Crowns. 


The 
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 Eſuridl in Span-. The Eſcurial, or Monaſtery of St. Laum 
Nr in Spain, is ſeated about Gon Miles N. 
from Madrid; it was built by King Phiy 
and is a moſt ſumptuous Building; the Fr 
whereof, towards the Weſt, is adorned y 
three ſtately Gates, the middlemoſt why 
leads into a moſt magnificent Temple, f 
on the Right Hand opens into divers Of 
belonging to the Monaſtery; that on the 1; 
into Schools and Out-houſes. At the four 
ners are four Turrets, and towards the Ny 
the King's Palace. It contains in all 37 Ca 
and Cloyſters, 11000 Windows, 800 Pi 
and hath a Library containing above 18 
Books. The Revenues of it is above 300 
Crowns per Annum; and it is grown into 
Adage, that it is worth a Journey into $ 
to ſee that alone and return. 
St. Perer's Church St. Pezers's Church at Rome, is a moſt Ne 
« Hem. Structure, to which you ariſe by an Aſcm 
24 Marble Steps, all as long as the Frontii 

of the Church is wide; there are five In 
letting you into the Porch, each Door de 
ed with vaſt round Pillars, 24 Foot in 0 
paſs, and 86 high. Over theſe Pillars 
the Architrave, and over that the Lodgs 
great Belcony, where the Pope is Crom 
and gives his Benediction on Eaſtef - N 
Over the Lodge is a row of Rails, on wi 
ſtand 13 vaſt Statues of our Saviour and 
Apoſtles cut in Stone. The Porch is 289 
long, 44 broad, arid 133 Foot high. 49 
the five Doors of the Porch, ſtand the 
Doors of the Church; one whereof called 
Sanf7a, is only open in the Jubilee Year; 
: two principal Doors, called Vatue Sant | 
| are 12 Foot wide, and 45 high. The Cir 
is built croſswiſe, in length 520 my h 

2 
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ith 385, exce]ling the length of the fa- 
Temple of Antiquity, . viz, Solomon's 
ple, 60 Cubits long; Diana's Temple at 
w, 425 Foot long; and the great 
ſue at Fez, 150 Cubits long. The Roof 
e Church is Arched with great Squares, 
Square adorned with a great gilt Roſe, 
born up by Pillars 105 Feet in Compaſs 
40 diſtant from each other, ov cruſted 
o be over-cruſted) with white Marble on 
fide which looks towards the Body of 
Church; on the other ſide, covered with a 
liſh Marble, beſet with the Heads of the 
bitire Martyred Popes, held up by two 
ek, and with the Pidgeon of Innocent X. 
he middle of the croſs Building, is mount- 
he great Cupola, reſting upon four great 
urs, from which it riſeth into ſuch a high 
It, it ſeems to run into the Heavens, and 
th the Compaſs of 170 Paces. Under the 
le is the high Altar: The inſide of the 
Ma 18 curioufly painted with Pictures in 
ack Work; and this Cpola is eſteemed 
boldeſt Piece of Architecture, perhaps, the 
1d hath ſeen, and was built at the Coſt of 
vs Quintys ; the four Pillars on which it 
th, are each 120 Feet in Compaſs, and 
able of Stairs within them, and Sacriſties for 
ax Relicks above. Over the Altar (which 
is upon the Tomb of St. Peter) are four 
ly Braſs Serpentine Pillars, that bear 1 2 
lopy fringed round, all of the ſame Me- 
over the Corners of the Canopy, ſtand 
F great Angels of Braſs, gilt; and in the 
It is mounted high, having a fair Croſs of 
lame Metal upon it. The Pilaſtri, er four 
as of Braſs, are each as. thick as three 
l, 50 Feet high from the Ground, and 

weigh 
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weigh each of them 25000 Pounds-weigly, 
fore this Church is an Obelisk (a great & 
Stone, in ſhape like a Pyramid) erected q 
Baſis and Pedeſtal 26 Foot high; the Obe 
it ſelf being 80 Foot high, conſiſting of 
entire Stone, weighing 400 Tuns, which, 
haps, is the greateſt Weight in one þ 
2 raiſed by the Art of Man. 

Tower a Oe The Round Tower at Copenhagen, is not 
ofthe Tower of ly obſcrvable for its Structure, but for 
'- Mevoces, wonderful Contrivauce; its manner of Af 

being ſuch, that a Coach may drive up to| 

i Top thereof. See Church of Murcia. 
alen Church ＋ he Church in Moſcow, called 7eruſ 
in Aten. can be no ordinary Pile, ſince John Baſilil 
| Czar of Myſcovy, put out the Eyes oft 
Architect, becauſe he ſhould never build 

contrive ſuch another. 

Auen Cale» The Cathedral at Antwerp, dedicated tol 
= Bleſſed Virgin, contains uo leſs than 661 
bo, ferent Chappels therein. 4 
Great Tower? The Tower of Moſcow is famous for ha 
— a Bell raiſed in it, which weighs 176 U 
tho indeed 200 Tuns were allowed for 

making it; it is 24 Foot high, the Clay 

21 Foot long, and weighs 7 Tuns. At Ol 

in Flanders, in the Tower called Bel art, l 

of the Changes „ Bell named Roland, weighs 11000 Vout 
— Faw dg, weight. In a Tower at Erfurd, in U 
ciath in England) Saxony hangs a Bell, weighing 25 400 Poll 
and hath hitherto been accounted (but fil 
Woſe ſaich, Tſe the greateſt in the World. In Nang 
-—; pas 5:4, China, is a Bell 11 Foot high, and 7 mv 
on their Legs for meter, weighing 500co Pounds. In the d 
jews, Ja. Ch. 3. Of Peking, in China, is a moſt prodigious 
v. 16. & 1. weighing no leſs than 120000 Pounds; ti! 
Foot Diameter, and 12 high, and throws 


Air with ſuch Violence, as to break Wind 
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almoſt overturn weak Cottages, Indeed, 
hing is full of Bells, hanging at 
of ſtately Work ; but the Turks have no 
Thing as Bells amongſt them. 
e Tower of Morocco is ſaid to be ſo high, 
the Hills of Aza/7, 130 Miles diſtant from 
ay be eaſily diſcerned; and one may ride 
e Top on Horſeback. h 
e Stadthouſe of Amſterdam is a ſtately Sedthouſe at- 
ce, founded upon ſome Thouſands of = 
Piles drove into the Ground. 1 
he Cathedral of 'Magdeburg in Germany, Cnhedrats ar 
no leſs than 49 Altars in it. The Cathe- u ee 
at Ulm, is not only remarkable for its 


Er linefs and Magnificence, but for its great 
7 93 Foot high, and 28 broad, (the big- 


pipe 13 Inches Diameter) and furniſhed 

16 * of Bellows to afford Wind enough 

ts Ule. 1 4. U. | 

he Cathedral Church of Murcia, in Spain, Catedral of Mer: 
markable for having above 400 Chappels i» h. 
in, and for its curious 4s pr ſo built A 
- Chariot may eaſily aſcend to the Top 


he Agualuct of Segovia, in Spain, built by An, of Se = 

n the Emperor, is ſupported by 177 Ar- . 

> double Rows, reaching from one Hill 

nother. * 

he Bridge over Saffrany, in China, 1s 4.00 Bridge over Saf 

ts long, 500 high, and all but one Arc; 

efore, Travellers, called Pons volans. 

the Hand. of Salſete, belonging to the Stru Tures cut ou? 

gala of India within Ganges, is a prodigi- ****- 

Rock, cut out in as prodigious a manner, 

ng, vaſt Receptacles one above another, 

of 'em equal to a Village of 400 Houſes, 

adorned with ſtrange Statues of Idols, re- 

ing Elephants, Tygers, Lyons. * 5 
| | e 


. 


| Gallen beg of The Gllen Houſe of Aaron; in Ind, 


ra. 


Palace, hath its inſide entirely overlaid 


form of Sugar - loaves. There is alſo ſeven] 


embroidered, which the Baſſa of ER 


M>que at * 


A iachian Cæu- a 


ky. 


| Her, in the Reign of Achnet. But much 0 
Miles long, fortified with five Caſtles, u 


Diamonds, c. 
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yond Ganges, being a large Hall in the Ky 


Gold, having alſo a huge 'Canopy of n 
Gold ; fan as Edges ot which, tou 
100 Combalenghe, or large Wedges of (ol 


of maſſy Gold, of the height of an ord 
Man, whole Foreheads, Breaſts, and 4 
are adorned with variety of Rubies, Sappi 


The Moſque at Medina, in Arabia Fel 
ſupported by 400 Pillars, and furniſhed 
300 Silver Lamps, and it's called by the 
Mos a kiba, or moſt Holy, becauſe in it 
the Coffin of their Prophet, covered with C 
of Gold, under a Canopy of Silver curia 


bound to renew yearly by the Grand Sign 
Order, and then the old one being cut into 
licks, are ſold at great Prices. | 

The. Moſque at Mecca, in Arabia, and] 
Place of Alahomet, is very lofty, raiſed in 
ſhion of a Dome, with two beautiful To 
of extraordinary Heighth and Architet 
it hath above 100 Gates; and a Window. 
each Gate, and hath great Adarnments 

. 


in. 

The Cauſey, in the Plain of Antioch, al 
three Leagues long, and paſſing over { 
Arches, is moſt famous for being begun 
finiſhed in fix Months time by the Grand 


famous muſt be that Wall of Pelopone/m, 


when overthrown by Amurath II. was (1 
the Rumours of a War) built up by the 
tians, Anno 1453. in 15 days. And 0 
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famous the Cities, Anchiale and T. 


in one Day by 1 as witnel- oy 2 


- the Inſcription of his Monument. Teſte, 

of WW. | 

ge Bridge of Quick Conveyance, is worth Bridge of Quick 
Ge, being over the River Sab in Bar- Sees. 


which River runs between two Hills; for 

ordu te help of two large Stakes fix'd faſt in 
Wound (on either ſide one) and two ſtrong 
app extended between them 3 to one of 

is tied a kind of big Baſket, able to 

in 10 Men; the Paſſengers being entered, 
pulling one of the Ropes (which runs by 
ley) are wafted over ſooner than we 
paſs a Bridge running, of the ſame * 


roſie Ten ſtately Temples of Ethiopia, all Temples of Erb 


out of the firm Rock, are not to be 
ed, which are each proportionable in their 


with Gates and Windows in a regular 
er, and faid to have been all perfected 
d Tears. For the Ichnography of one of 
5 u Temples, ſee Comment. J. Ludolphi in 
P 


 ſuam Ethiopicam, Lib. 2. Cap. 5. p. 235. 

how to come nearer home, 

be Palace of Verſailles, in France, ſtiled by u in Froce: 
the Golden Palace, having extraordinary 

ang about it. The Acceſs to it is over a 

ous Plain, that yields a Proſpect of a 


magnificent Front every way; it would 
un p a Volume to deſcribe the exquiſite Cu- 
and tes of the Gardens and Water-Works 


h ſurround it for ſome Miles compaſs; 
es one Walk of a very great length that 
8 under an Arch of Water, ſo contrived 
the Pipes playing over you from each 
compoſes a regular Piece of watry Ar- 
dure; in other Places are Water-Works 

85 riſing 


The Lewvre at 


that its Beauty and Symmetry rather bei 


St. Paul's Lenden. 


not only gives the Eye all manner of 
tainments in Art, but puts the King | 


Hiſtories. And it is a Treaſury of the 
- Antiquities that can be procured throus 


Skill of the Pen, and Beliet of the Perſon, 


France formerly; it ſtands in Paris, the 
of Maſonry, fo enriched with Pillars, Fi 


of a moſt beautiful Gallery (a Wonder 
ſelf) by Henry IV. | 
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riſigg vp in many ſmall Lines; and then 
ing off like a Palm-Tree; others, like; 
cules with a Club, ſeeming to maul a 
out of whoſe Head ſpout Streams of } 
inſtead of Blood. In ſhort, they are ſo 
ous, and ſo coſtly, that the. playing of 


Coſt of 2 or 300 Pounds. The Strudy 
ſelf is Magnificent, Splendid, excellently 
form and Lofty, containing in ſome P 
it ſix ſtately large and high roofed Room 
fine Halls, o Above another. 

The Palace of Eantainbleau, built by Fra 
the Baſe Court, eſteemed the faireſt of all 
the Second Court containing the faire 
pureſt Fountain of all the World, whe 
the Houſe is galled Fountain Belle eau 
Palace is painted by the moſt curious Arti 
Europe, being beautified with all mann 


the World. To ſpeak of the Noble Str 
with its many Galleries, &c. would excet 


The Lowvre, the Royal Seat of the Kind 


Architraves, and all the Arts of Archuta. 


Wonder than our Words. It was begun 
Francrs I. finiſhed by Henry his Son, enct 
by Francis II. Charles IX. and had the Add 


St. Paul's Church in London, firſb fot 


by Sebert, King of the Saxons, Anno 
where had ſtood a Temple of Diana, by 
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of its Stars-attempting Pinacle, had been 
| many Times by. Lightning, and twice 
imed by dreadful Terreſtrial Fires. Be- 
the late Conflagration in 1666. it was a 
dure taking up in length 690 Foot, there - 
xcelling St. Peters at Rome many Feet; 
in heighth 102 Foot, and in breadth 130, 
ading over three Acres and half af Ground. 
72s built as other Cathedrals, in form of 
roſs, upon gy, high Arches, in the 
whereof was a Tower riſing 260 Foot, 
on that a Spire in heighth 260 Foot more; 
Il from the Ground 520 Foot, above which 
a Globe or Bowl of Copper gilt, of 9 
in compaſs, whereon ſtood the Croſs 15 
and an half high, and almoſt 6 Foot 
6; above all ſtood an Eagle or Cock of 
oper, gilt, 4 Foot long, and the breadth 
the Wings 3 Foot and an half. The new 
ture ſtands in place of that which was 
wyed in 1666. being in the higheſt part of 
the City, and riſing like a young Phenix 
of the Flames, carries the Majeſty and 
of the other, and all Things but the An- 
ty. That part of the Croſs which hath. 
| uſed for Prayers, and twice honoured 
her 1 Preſence for Solemn Thankſ⸗ 
as, promiſes for the whole Cathedral ſo 
te much, that it may be ſaid, when finiſhed, 
ill excel the rareſt Structures of Chriſten- 
for Architecture, Painting, Workman- 
8 and Curioſity. | ; 5 
i Cathedral of 32 in . Wiltſhire, 
s our Wonder as high as doth. its Steeple in 
ur, founded upon four great Pillars, the 
ty whereof is admirable, and the Church 
ves as much the Uſe of the Eye to ſee it, 
did theſe Lines of 8 Poet to "_ it. 
ow 
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„Ho many Days in one whole Tear there be, 
So many WINDOWS in one Church we ſe, 
1 So mary MARBLEPILLARS there ane 
| As there are Hours throughout the fleeting Ty 
So many GATES as Moons one Tear doth u 

Strange Tale to tell, but not ſo ſtrange as 
© Cathedralof#alb, The Cathedral of Wells is a very beau 
3 Structure; and the Frontiſpiece of the We 
end hath a more than ordinary Ornament | 
ing from top to bottom all covered with 
rious Imagery of Stone of a curious Anti 

Faſhion, and very artificially Embowed. 
We might add many other Buildings | 
England, were it not to enter upon too lu 
a Subject; as the New Palace of Blenbein, t 
famous Structures of Dr Minſter, the Chu 
of Wincheſter, Weſtminſter Abbey, and h 
the Seventh's Chappel therein; the Palace 
The firſt Stone Hampton Court, Windſor, St. Fames's, att 
Pee. Sec in no ſinall Conſideration, but being juſt at bn 
Inventions. © we the rather decline to ſay more than 
fearing we may prejudice rather than aden 
that Eſteem they will get by ſeeing and ben 
ing them. For more of Architecture, fe tit 

| AUTHORS, 

Democritus, Anaxagoras, Archimedes, Silt 
Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, Cato, Varro, Pliny, Ny 
gentus, Leo Baptiſta, Fryer Lucas, Albertu! 
retus, &c. © 8 | 
Andrea Palladio, Vincent Scammozzi, St 
an Serlio, Facomo Barozzio, Sirnamed Vin 
Leon Baptiſta Alberti, Daniel Burbaro, Vit 
Fo arch of Aguileja, Foſepho Viola, all Italians 
==", _. Philibert de Lorme, Fohn Bullant. See Du 
ttt's, Muet's, Savor's, and Perault's, all Fi 
Vignola's Architecture, Lipſius's  Amphitht: 
Pyrrho Ligorio. For Houſe-Building, fee U 
bourn's Guide for Builders, Philips's P urch 
Pattern, City and Country Purchaſer. 
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EOD ASIA, Planimetry, or Surveyi 
of Land, is an Art eie 0 Chal 
ſtimation among the curious; for which you 
uſt haye (beſide other Inſtruments proper 
the Matter) a Ruler of about 7 or 8 * 
ng, and an Inch and an half broad, and 
xce two Scales, one of 12 and the other of 
V in an Inch, deſcribing a Line of Cords 
70 Inches long, or ſomewhat leſs than 60 
90 Degrees. The Radius of which, or 60 
ſegrees, being jequal to the Semi-Diameter of 
te fame Circle, and after the order of theſe 
the other ſide, place ſeveral other Scales 
hich may be of 16, 20, 24, or the like in 
1 Inch, whereby you have an Inſtrument 
dy for ſundry Occaſions; and for this Scale 
| its uſe, you muſt have a Pair of Braſs 
Monpaſſes, alſo a Pair of Catem Compaſſes, 
auß ring Screws to alter the Points, as to draw 
© 18S occaſion requires, to the beautifying the 
lats with Black Lead, or the like. Being pro- 
ded with Inſtruments, and Things fit for 
eaſuring, you muſt conſider the Meaſures 
d reduce that which is called Statute-Mea- 
Ire into ſach Meaſure as is Cuſtomary and 
aal; for by an Act of 23 Edward I. an 
re of Land was to contain 160 Perches or 
les to be made out ſquare, &c. But by Cu- 
m, in divers Places of this Kingdom, this 
U been altered by the varying of Perches in 
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mes 28 Feet to the Perch; and this requires 
e Surveyor's Diligence to reconcile the one 
the other, of which we ſhall give ſome In- 

wats O 2 fight. 


le Number of Feet, as 18, 20, 24, and ſome- 
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Acre of Land. 


26 it will be found to be 12 times 3, al 


to Acres, gives us 6 Acres, 2 Roods, and 3 
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fight. Suppoſe you are to reduce 5 Acres, 1 
Roods, 20 Perches, meaſured Statute- Meaſun 
by 18 Foot the Perch; in th's caſe feck H. 
leaſt Proportional Terms between 18 and 1 
Foot and an half, and to effect it, becauſe th 
latter carries with it a Fraction, reduce | 
to two halves; and that they may be of ay 
Denomination, let the 18 Foot be likewik 
halved, and you. will find them in this may 
ner , which muſt be abbreviated by 2, {a 
ing, how many times 3 in 33, and the Ay 
ſwer is 11 times 3, and doing the ſame hy 


thereupon the two Proportional Terms betyen 
16 4 and 18 will appear to be 11 and 11; 
which being done, reduce the given Quaniiy 
of 5 Acres, 2 Roods, and 20 Perches, all int 
Perches, you will find them to be 900 Perc 
then obſerve what is the Proportion the Squan 
11 (which is found 121) bears to the Squar 
12. (which is found 144) the ſame does th 
Acre, containing 16 and an half Feet to tte 
Perch, bear to that that contains 18 Feet u 
the Perch or Pole. 

Always obferve in this way, particularly, 
that the greater Meaſure is to be reduced into 
the leſſer, then multiply the Quantity gives 
vig. 900 Perches by 144, the larger Squar, 
and you will find the Produ& to be 129600; 
and that divided by ,121, the Quotient to 
1071 Perches and r Parts, which reduced ir 


Perches and Ar Parts of a Perch, and tiw 
compeers with the Quantity of Acres pa 
lel with statute-Meaſure: But on the oth 
hand, if it had been required, for the 1 
ducing Statute-Meaſure into Cuſtomary-Me 
ſure, then multiply 900 Perches, the gi 
* So N C5; Meal 
A 


2 


- - 
* * 
„ 

- 
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eafure or Quantity, by 121, which is the 
the leſſer is to be re- 
ced into the greater, and you will find the 
roduct to be 108900; which, if divided by 
e greater Square 144. 
ent 756.4, Which 

4 Acres, 2 Roods, and 36 4 Perches. This 
ule is to be taken with whatever Cuſtomary- 
uantity is propoſed in their Difference and 
Jegrees, as when the Perch is 


ſer Square, becau 


ve for the Quo- 
ced into _=_ 


20, 24, or 28 
If in this Menſuration it is required to re- 
ce Perches into Acres, and ſo on the con- 
uy, obſerve that by the afore-mentioned 
atute, an Acre of Ground ſhould contain 
are Perches or Poles, being every Rood. 
are Perches; ſo that if you 
umber of Perches that muſt 
cres, the given Number muſt. conſequently 
divided by 160, and the Acres are ſhewed 
the Quotient; but if there be any Remain- 
r, and it be under 40, they are Perches, 
t if they are found to exceed 40, divide 
which you will find to be the Num- 
Perches contained in a Rood ; fo that 
2 will be 


find any 
done into 


Roods, and the Remain; 


But to reduce Acres into Perches, there is 
great difficulty, conſidering it is but turn- 
ckward; for in the other, 
bring Perches into Acres, the Diviſion was 
160, but in this caſe, to turn Acres into 
ches, it muſt be multiplied by 169, whi 

aug obſerved, we now come ta. the P. 
the Piece of Ground that is to be m 
ſquare, having conſidered. 
60 Perches, then multiply one of the ſides 
7 the other Joyning to it, and it 3 


g as it were 


t the Acre is 


Fm, 
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| 2 the Surn Is to be divided by 160; 1 
uppoſe your Grou 40 Poles one 
ke; 72 another, theſe multiplied nu 
Boo Poles, ' which divided by 160, ſham; 
Acres to be the Content. 
To meaſure a Tri- In meaſuring a Triangular Piece of Grom 
Sn. of firſt obſerve to mea ſure the longeſt ſide of th 
5 Triangle, as alſo the Perpendicular oppoſed y 
the faid lon ng ſide, then multiplying the h 
of one by whole of the other, divide! 
160. 
Suppoſe the Side be £0, the Perpendicul 
40, 69 muſt be multiphed by Se or 40h 
30, which ſo done, 5 — 1200, which de Fr 
vided by 160, renders 7 Acres and an b 
for the true Content. 
To meaſure a T1 If you are to meaſure that which is cal 
ne. oY Trapezium, or double Triangle, then both th 
Perpendiculars muft be multiplied by the 
gonal Line, as being the uſual common Bil 
of both the Triangles, and muſt be Qivid 
by 160 in this manner; Let the Diagm 
Line be 40, and one of the Perpendicular 1 
3 other 8, which being put together m 
3, which being multiplied by 20, which 
Hale the Diagonal Fil make 460, a0 0 | 
divided by 160 renders'2 Acres, 3 Roods, 
20 Poles. . 
daun Piece, If the Ground be Circular, then half t 
Diameter muſt be multiplied by half the Ci 
cumference, and the Product vided by 1 
hereby the Plau of the Circle bag 


dünd to be 1 ie Poles, the Circtimferenc'1 
$5 paler; an 5 "half of theſe 05 7 
Io 7 are to be multipfe p 
17 5 I 5 hoe) park * 
Dh A dee wh in 
* Ty br; P. 05 Seitn g — of 


5 a 
4 1001 : \ = 4 
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r the Piece of Ground given be Oval; ova tie: 
poſe it to be 30 Perches one way, and 40 
other, to know the Content, multiply the 
jth 40 by the breadth, which as aforeſaid is 
| and it will be found to make 1200, which 
ain divided by 203 xr will yield 5 Acres, "dt 
Roods, and 23 Perches; and by this laſt 
mber ſo working, may be found the Num- 
r of Acres contained in a Semi- Circle, 2 
ater, or Sixth Part; or ay Section or Di- 
ſon of a Circle greater or leſſer, multiply- 
g the half Diameter. r | 
If you are to meaſure Wood-Land, which To mexſe 
the moſt difficult of all, fix a Mark at either ent 
mer of the Wood, that three Marks may be 
n at once, then having a Quadrant in your 
and, lay it flat thereon and take Sight to 
o of the Marks on each fide; and then u 
Wo Paper, mark the Degrees of the Angle, 
4 meaſure to the two Marks in Sight, and 
„them on the ſame Paper by your Lani 
equal Parts, and do fo at all other confers 
l you have cloſed up the Plat or Wood, Which 
en may. eaſily be brought into Acres by the 
ine of equal Parts. Note, If your Quadrant 
too ſmall, join two together, or do it hy 
Board for want of a P Ain Table, ſo your 
at upon the Paper make three Triangles, 
d to meaſure for one of them, meaſure. tor 
e Triangle the longeſt Doted Line by half 
e middle Doted Line or Perpendicular, 
dich gives the Content; and by ſo working 
& other two Triangles, it is compleate. 
erer of 
Philips's Purcbaſers Pattern; and in his Ma- 
vematical Manual ; Rathborn, Attwell, Love, 
ng, Leybourn, Holibel, and the Ingenious 
1b. Adam Martindale's Country Survey-Book. 
"> of 
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To know the 120 you would know the Burthen of a % 
Burthen of» I or how many Tun ſhe will hold, or on 
2 modiouſly md firſt inform your {elf} 
meaſuring the ength of the Keel, and taket 
breadth at the Midſhip-Beam, and the de en 
of the Hold; and 4 three you muſt mi 
tply one by the other, then the Produ the 
of muſt be divided by 100, and ſo the Ty 
of Burthen will be Dany demonſtrated. Az 
ernie. Granting the length of a Ship's Keel to | 
| For Men of War. 50 Foot, and at the middle Beam her brett 
| 20, and the depth in the Hold 10 Foot; the 
to know how many Tuns ſhe will carry, 
Jo be multiplied by 20, and it makes 10 
and that again multiplied by 10 mul 
10000; the which when divided by 100, a 
cutting off the two laſt: Figures, it ſhews t 
Ship to be 100 Tuns of Burthen : But th 
wap is uſually attributed to Men of War, bi 
| Verchant-Ships. for Merchants Ships, they give no Allowand 
for Maſts, Sails, Ordnance, and Anchors, tl 
which though they are a Burthen, yet are nt 
accounted Tunnage; wherefore, as to Ma 
chants Ships, the Product muſt be divided! 
95, and then a Merchant-Ship of the afor 
ſaid length, breadth, and depth, Will be found 
105 Tuns & Parts Burthen, though there mu 
be regard had in this caſe to the middle d 
the Ship for fear of erring, and if you i 
doubtful whether you are right or not. l 
the Ship. be irregularly built, find out bt 
many Cubick Feet it contains, and rech 
ing that a Cubick Foot of Water weighs, 
generally accounted, 55 Avorrdupoir, 
EY RO a AE IS eee 
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« to the Pound; ſo that conſider 2000 | 
ht being allowed to the Tun, and every 
lred 112 Pound, the Dimenſions muſt be 

accordingly, and by this Rule take 
Proportion. Another way is, 
eaſure on the outſide of the Ship to her Anocher way: 
mark, when ſhe is in the Water unla- 

and there you will find the Weight or 
ent of the _ Veſſel; fo that if you 

our Meaſure from her Light-mark to 
Draught of Water, being laden, you'll 

the true Burthen of her Tunnage. Alſo 
u are deſirous to know the Burthen of 
ber Ship, double or treble of the ſame 
ld, or a greater or leſſer Proportion, mul- 

the Meaſure of the length and breadth, 

depth Cubically ; after that is done, 

e or treble the Cube, and Extracting the 

Root, your Work 1s done. A new Me- 
ſee in the Ship-Builders Aſſiſtant. | 
> know what Quantity of Liquid, or To meaſure C. 
Commodity is contained within any fort 

aſk, or the like, two Things are to be 
dered; Firſt, That ſeeing Veſlels are 
ly of irregular Forms, it muſt be the care 
e Gauger to conſider how they are to be 

ed to regular Proportionsz and, Second- 
lo know the true Content of the Gallon 
ubick Inches, or Parts of a Foot; and 

he firſt of theſe, carefully meaſure the 
deter of the Caſk at the Bung and Head, 
by thoſe Diameters to find out the Area 
lar Circle; and ſo take two Thirds of the 

at the Bung, and one Third at the Head, 
b being added will be found to be the 
| Area of the Caſk; and if you multipl 
Area by the length of the Veſſel, it will 

iow many ſolid Inches are contained — 

| that 


* 
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that 5 


The Wine Gallon, Wine Gallon is generally concluded to d 
The Ale Gelen Of 231 Cubick or Solid Inches; and tit 


the Wine Gallon as 4 to 5, ſo that init 
degree of difference, it muſt be 288 ; [1 
' How much upon But upon the Impoſition of Exciſe it ha 
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that Veſſel; which being divided by thy 
ber of Cubick Inches in one Gallon, the( 
tient will demonſtrate what Number dd 
lons the Caſk holds. As, 

It we ſuppoſe that a Veſſel of Wine 
Inches Diameter at the Head, and 32 ly 
at the Bung, the Length being 40 Inc 
you would be ſatisfied in the Content, ca 


One Third of the Area at the 
Head, is found to make in its due $5, 
Proportion, | 11755 

And two Thirds of the Area of 2 
the Bung, make 7 555 


And then conſider the Sum of ; ; 
the Two to be 70 


When multiplied by the Length 


Makes Inches ſolid 24833 


Theſe being divided by the ſolid Inches i 
Gallon of Wine, they being 231 Inch 
the Content, yield 170 Gallons, 529 | 
which is ſome ſmall matter above halt a 
lon; yet ſome raiſe a Diſpute about ti 
tain Number of Inches in a Gallon, yt 


Gallon is held by many in Computatio 


generally eſteemed but 282 Cubick Inchs 
To know the Content of any Wine « 
in Ale or Beer Gallons, obſerve for the! 
Barrel, 5 - 10 f 8 


1 
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Diameter at the 


— Diameter 1 23 Inches, o Parts. 
Length, 27 Inches, 4 Parts. 
he Kilderkin has for its Meaſurings, 

Diameter at th 


9 Inches, 9 Parts, The Beer Brel. 


*Þ16 Inches, 1 Part, The Kueste. 


Diameter at e718 Inches 6 Parts, 
Length, 1 12 Inches, 1 Part. 


{ theſe are called the Coopers Scantlings, The Coopers 
ery well agree with the received Quan- 

the Ale Gallon, allowing it to be 288 

and a half; ſo that the Barrel, of this 

xckoned to be a Pint over 36 Gallons, and 
jerkin a Pint and a half over the half of 

though, as is ſaid, this Gallon has been 
| upon by a Committee of Exciſe to ho 
re than 282:+Cubick Inches. | 
to meaſure Brewers Veſſels, c. whe- To meafire in-. 
quare or Round, or of any other Form; 8, C. 
Ny their true Content, obſerve what hath 

ad in meaſuring ſuch Bodies, dividing 

2 the Inches in one Gallon, demonſtrates 
ontent in Gallons ; and if you divide the 

3 by 36, the Contents. in Barrels are 
u; and thus, by knowing the true Num- 

Inches any Meaſure is to be taken. 

No V3 1 O.KS | 

bred, Ward, Anderſon, Everard, and® 
s Purchaſers Pattern; alſo in his Ma- 
ical Manual; likewiſe Mr.Collings's Coun- 
auger, Printed for George Sawbridge. 


" Underſtanding they. 


— 
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If the Plan bed "NO MONICA, Horology, or Dyi 
ary poor, Yew. is a curious Art; and to be any 
«nd turn «ll Run. Horolqgian, we muſt obſerve to have the 
Lu Lene & Elevation of the Pole, for by that thel 
d prey Spore of ination of the Center of Hours muſt þ 
aal bem 2170 the Stile of the Dyal's Altitude, a 
(being the Daugh= Order of it. You muſt” likewiſe knoy 
Tas, in d. ha. true Meridian Line, that fo the Dyall 
ed ths with She diaf Line may have its Place dire@ly 1 
_ 5 9 the Meridian of the Place where it is . 
AH. . And he that undertakes this Work, m 
furniſhed. with ſuch Mathematical and 
nomical Inſtruments and Materials 2 
give him a due underſtanding of the! 
tions of Time; as à Rule, Compak, | 
nomical Quadrant, divided exactly 
Degrees, with a Deſcription of the | 

Lane, and Points. fe | 
Of Sun-Dyals there are two ſorts, th 
- dulums, and the Fixed ones; the Pend: 
are thoſe that being hung up, or held ty, 
the Hours by the height of the Sun; 
Aſtrolabe, the Cylinder, the Quadrant 
e Rings, and others of tbe 


The Fixed Dyals require a certain! 
tion, to ſhew the Hours by. the Motion 
Sun from Eaſt to Weſt, and upon this a0 

they are more exact than the Pendulum 

The Center of the Dyal is that Point 
Plane of the Dyal, in which the Axis 0 
World is cut by the Plane. 


— 
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perpendicular Stile is a ftrait Line 
from the Center of the Earth to the 


or of the Earth, in a Dyal, is the Top 


ff the 3 0 
Pole of the Plane of the Dyal, is the 


f the Dy al. . 

| Aſtronomical Dyals, that part of the 
nich by its Shadow ſheweth the Hour, 
x in the Axis or Axle-Tree of the 


neateſt Curioſity of this Art is to have 
ours well deſcribed or proportioned to 


| to be two Right Lines, ſecting each 
it Rig it Angles croſsways, one of them 
he Meridian Line, or the Twelfth Hour 
the other is termed the Occult Line, 
ich the firſt croſsways are cut to the 
Angle; and this is generally called the 
Hours, becauſe in it the Horary Points 
gned; but if we come to its more pro- 
nomination, it may be called the Equi- 
Line, ſince it repreſents the Equinoctial 
the chief Rule of all Hours. 

ave a Right Dyal, you muſt be ſure to 
ts Right Center, or the Center of the 


n en of the Pole, eſpecially in the Hori- 
aue Dyal, or any of that ſort, for they 


a certain Elevation, and therefore if 
ſe removed far, you muſt be again pro- 
kd to that Elevation. Conjecture we 


„ 
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of the Dyal: The Center then of the 
stile, which is Perpendicular to the 


f a great Circle equi-diſtant from the 


Motion; and to do it, there are 


to do which, be very mindful of the 


t declare the Hours in any place, but 


he Pole to be elevated 49 Degrees in 
don, which is 41; place here the Foot 
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of your Compaſs in the Inſtrument 
extending the other Foot from that 9 
—— Line deſcribed in the Inſtny 
wherein that Part, the 41 Degrees, i; q 
the Radius; ſo numbering. from the T 
Hour Line, and transfer this Extenſiong 
Compaſs upon the Dyal, having yet the( 

7 paſſes Foot fixed in the Meridian and 

| noctial Line's Concourſe, and the othe 
in the diſtant Part of the Meridian L 
termining that Point to be the Hours G 
and fo: from thence, and each Point i 
Egquinoctial Line, you are to draw al 
Lines which ſome term the Arches « 
Hours. And further, a Line is to be d 
through the Center of the Hours, a Lin 
rallel to the Equinoctial; and this is to 
counted the Line of the Sixth Hour, as ut 
the Evening as in the Morning, as lik 
of the Hours of Four. and Five in the! 
ing are to be drawn out beyond the Cent 
Hours; for the like Hours in the Man 
and ſo of the reſt equally compeering. 
— Note, 1. The * of the 3 g 
Shadow irrega. it moving equal Space in equal Time; 
Er. 8 the Motion of thts — | 
Parts of the Earth, unleſs under the two! 
and that more or leſs, according to the! 
ſtitution of the Sphere, and Situation 
Plane. And therefore Scientifick Dyalitt 
the Geometrick Conſiderations of Line, 
found out Rules to mark out the irn 
Motion of the Sun's Shadow in all Lat 
and on all Planes, to comply with the 1 
Motion of the unn. 
To Ere& Perpendiculars, draw Paral: 
See Euclid and Oughtred. - 


a. 
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r the Situation of the Plane, ſee and uſe 


Neclinats. 


w may fall undn your Plane, and that 
be your Meridian Line. 

tho Dyalling may originally be account- 
Science, - yet the Generoſity of its Con- 
ators, in communicating their acquired 
its now, to many of the Ingemous, 


ary to underſtand Geometry, or Proje- 
3 Sphere, which are only uſeful to 
who would underſtand the reaſon of this 
For if a Man knows how to draw a 
between two Points, deſcribe a Circle 
Compaſſes, erect a Perpendicular, and 
one Line Parallel to another, he may 
a Dyal for any given Plane, however 
ted in any Latitude. 

frame an Equinoctial Dyal, two Lines 
be drawn at Right Angles, whereof one 
be the Meridian, the other that of the 
Six, Morning and Evening; and from 
ſual Section of theſe Lines, draw a Cir- 
you think fit to be divided into 24 pro- 
onable and equal Parts, for in this kind 
falling, all the Intervals muſt be equal as 
le Hours. | ; 


Vorld, lying as it were in it, and is to 


Degrees as the World's Pole, the lower- 


* 4 Hours, yet generally the Morning 
s are 4 and 5, towards the left ſide the 
ng Hours 7 and 8, but the topmoſt 
's the Hours from 7 in the Morning to 5 

| in 


evated above the Horizontal Plane the 


part in many Places containing not 
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find . Line; if the Sun ſhine To find the Me: 
it Noon, hold up a Plumb Line, fo as the n Line calvy. 


re difficult than an Art. It being not ing now bur 


be Polar Dyal goes Parallel to the Axis of eotr T. 
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in the Evening, but not the 6th, by u; 
the Sun then is Parallel to the Dyal, plan 

* then upon its ſide. | 
A Vertal bel. A Vertical Dyal may be done upon x 
3 Wall, the ſame way as before in th: 
cription of a Right Dyal, yet there i; 
difference to be obſerved, not only in the 
tuation, but likewiſe 1n the Vertical; in 
of being certain of the- Center of the H 
the Polar Elevation Degrees are here ty 
taken for the Altitude of the Stile, allo 
the Degrees Compliment, though the Hori 
tal Dyal is the contrary : However, there 
ing a diſtinction between a Vertical to 
North, and a Vestical to the South; the 
tical to the North is, as we may fuppo 
Meridian Inverted, having the Center 
Hours downwards, falling ſhort of ſhei 
the Hours; for in ſome adjacent Countnie 


Thews but from 4 to 8 in the Morning, 


the like in the Afternoon; and the South 
| tical hath the Center of Hours, and its 
upwards, ſhewing from 6 in the Mornuny 
Noon. 
Note, The Moon at Full tells the Hour 
a Sun-Dyal exactly true. 


An Admirable Dyal upon the Fingers and 


and, 


To ſee by your Hand what a Clock yl 
take a Straw, or ſuch like Thing, of the 1 
of the Index, or ſecond Finger; hold WW 
Straw wgry right between the Thumb and 
Ferefinger, then ſtretch forth the Hand 
turn your Back and the Palm of your 
towards the Sun, ſo that the Shadow: of 
Muſcle, which is under the Thumb, tou 
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ge of Life; which is between the middle 
the two other great Lines, which is ſeen 
the Palm of the Hand; this done, the end 
the Shadow will ſnew what a Clock it is: 
at the end of the firſt Finger, it is 7 in 
Morning, or 5 in the Evening; at the end 
the Ring-Finger, it is 8 in the Mornin 

4in the Evening; at the end of the little 
ger, or firſt Joint, it is 9 in the Morning 
z in the Afternoon; 10 and 2 at the ſecond 
it; II and 1 at the third Joint, and Mid- 
in the Line following, which comes from 
end of the Index. See Artificial Rarities 
GEOMETRY. | . 


he arovages, an Apprentice to 4 Clocks 
po ler in Pavia, made Alciat a Clock fo con- 


el, that when the Hammer ſtruck the 


hee, it alſo ſtruck Fire out of a Flint, which 
trie ed a Match firſt, and afterwards a Lamp, 
ng, ch at once gave a Man an Account of the 
ith 


tit, and furniſhed him with a Light to riſe 


ie Art of Dyalling may be performed 
metrically, by Projecting the Circles of 
Sphere upon the Plain it ſelf with Scale 
7 Arithmetically, by the Ca- 
s or Tables of Artificial Sines and Tan- 
ts; and Inſtrumentally, by a Plain and 
able Inſtrument, accommodated with 
s for that purpoſe, and called a Horologi- 
Trigon, whereby Dyals may be Delineated 
he E all forts of Plain Superficies, the De- 
tion of which Inſtrument and its Uſe, 
more ak large in Mr. Leybourne's Art of 
ling. See alſo the Defeription and Uſe of 
double Horizontal Dyal in Henry van Et- 
vw- oi: Mathematical Recreations. 
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_ » manſhips in the Treatiſe of GEOMETRI 
Sun-Dyal o 


en. Artificial Clock Maker, Leybourn's In 
 Dyalling, Folio and Quarto, &c. 


the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea; of 


Of Dyalling. 
Of the famous Clock at Heidleberg in 6 


many, and that at Leghorn, as alſo one my 
by Copernicus, ſee in the Admirable Wark 


At Cambray in the Spaniſh Netherlands, is 
4 ſingular Workmanſhip, wrong 
by a Shepherd. The Sun-Dyal in the Prin 
Garden; before Mhitebal was burnt, was 2 0 
rious Piece of Workmanſhip. 
There is alfo a famous Clock at Uſa i 
Sweden. ALI) . 
He who deſires to make a further and ma 
perfect Progreſs in this Art of Dyalling, w 
find it beneficial thereto, to peruſe theſe 


e n nee 
Maurolycus, Ptolomaus, Kircherus and I 


8 = +. il 


— — 


Of NAVIGATION 
ARS NAUTICH;  Hiſtiodromice, ot 


Art of Sailing or Navigation, is ti 
Art which teacheth how to direct a Ship th 


the Seas to the propoſed Harbour, |. 
This is a Mathematical Art, having 4 E. 

dependance upon Aſtronomy and Geometrfſ "be 

and requireth the Knowledge of the Marin b 


Compaſs, and the Lead of the Sea- Cafe 
Gapes, Rocks, Promoentories, Harbour; 
the Diſtances. of ohe Place from another; 


requires Iikewiſe the Knowledge ofi:Piloti 
Steering, and ordering the Motions K L 


_ 
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; alſo the Uſe of ſeveral Inſtruments fit 
<4 the Altitude of the Sun, Latitude of a 
ce, Fc. as of the Croſs Staff, the Quadrant, 
Nocturnal, the Plain Scale, Gunter Scale, 
, The Deſcription of all which, more be- 
a Volume than a Chapter. 
> Mariner's Compaſs is a round Plane. 
oſe Circumference is divided into 32 equal 
ts by ſtraight Lines, called Rhombs, paſling * ab 
/ the Center. Their Terms are as low, Points of the 
fenifying North, E. Eaſt, W. Weſt, and 8. . 
b. I. N. 2. N. by E. 3. N. N. E. 4. N. E. 
N. g. N. E. b. N. E. by E 7. E. N. E. 8. E. 
N. 9. Eaſt. 10. E. by S. 11. E. S. E. 12. 8. 
YE. 13. 8. E. _— * 8. S. E. 
Land by E. 17. S. 18. S. by W. 19. 8. 
20. S. W. and. by S. 21. S. W. 22. S. W. 
by W. 23. W. 8. W. 24. W. and by S. 25. 
26, W. and by N. 27. W. N. W. 28. N. 
and by W. 29. N. W. ey N. W. and by N. 
N. N. W. 32. N. and by W 
ie Height of the Pole, of ſo great Benefit 
alors, is to be found out thus; Obſerve 
the height of the Sun at Noon-day, with 
rolabe, or other Inſtrument * of that 
; then take the Declination of the Sun 
the height, if the Sun declines from 
Equator towards the Northern Pole, or 
the Declination of the Sun to the ob- 
| height, if the Sun declines towards the 
ern Pole; the remaining Number, or the 
made up by Addition, gives the height 
le — whole Complement to 90 De- 
(as they ſpeak) is — the height of 
ole, Thus: if the height of the Equator, 
our Horizon, be 60 Degrees, the height 
Pole is 30 Degrees, becauſe 30 added to 
lake up 90z _y if the Pole be elevated 


but 


My 
i 


— 
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| but 10 Degrees, the height of the Equator 
os. becauſe this Number is the Compliment 

that | | 
NAVIGATION, as relating to prin 
Seamen, is commonly diſtingniſhed into thy 
ſorts, 1. Plain-Sailing, 2. Mercator's Wa 
3. Circular Sailing, or Sailing by the Archi 

| a Great Circle. | 

© Plain Sailing. Plain Sailing, or Sailing by the Plain Cl 
is the plaineſt and Foundation of all the 1 
and near the Equincctial there is need of! 
other to be uſed, becauſe there the Degres' 
Longitude, as well as of Latitude, are 
equal; each Degree being divided into 60) 
nutes, or Miles, tho' they are ſomewhat m 
than Engliſh Miles, each Minute or Mile a 
| taining about 6000 Feet. In this Art the Sean 
| hath his helps, I. His Compaſs to direct! 
which Way he goes; ſo that Steering there 
| he always knows which way he fails to an 
| ſmall matter. 2. A careful Obſervation byl 
| N or ſome other good Way, how in 
Miles or Leagues (containing each three M 
he ſails every Hour, and ſo every Watch, au 
every Day. 3. The Knowledge and Obſcr ri cu 
of the Latitude, both of the Place from v ude 
he ſails, and where he is arrived, or whethe ppc 
is to fail. And out df theſe three Things, es, 
the Doctrine of Plain Triangles, he conte 
know all that is neceſſary for the keeping A titi 
Account; ſo that he may know at any ! 
where he is, how far he hath ſailed, y: 
which way, and upon what Point of the ud 
paſs he is to ſteer, and all this by the d tt 

| Rules of Rectangular Triangles. - th 
Rettiline "Trig The Rectiline Trigonometry teacheth w! 
contr}. to meaſure Triangles, made of ſtraight 
An Angle is meaſured by Degrees, ſo a 10 
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gle is an Angle of 90 Degrees; an acute 
ge is an Angle of fewer than 90; an obtuſe 
izle contains more than 90 Degrees. This Sci- 
e of Rectiline Trigonometry demonſtrates 
s Propoſitfon of great Uſe in Mathematicks, 


equal to two ſtraight ones. All the Angles of 
[riangle may be acute, but there can be but 
e ſtraight or obtuſe. If one of the three An- 
s of a Triangle be ſtraight, the two others 
2 equal to a ſtraight Angle. Who knows the 


third, becauſe all three make up 180 De- 
ces. All the Angles of @ Triangle being 
nal, all the Sides are I.kewiſe equal. And 
much for Rectiliue Trigonometry. 


un coming to a Knowledge of the true La- 
udes, Meridians, and Elevations of the 
les, Miles, Minutes, &c. as when it fo falls 
t that one Place is under the Equinoctial, 
d the other nearer one of the Poles, then 
ey find the Meridional Minutes anſwerable 
that Place which hath Latitude, is to be 
counted for the Meridional difference of La- 


ppoſe both Places are towards one of the 


gs, Wes; thereupon ſubſtract the Meridional Mi- 
dme tes that are found anſwering to the leſſer 
grade, and the Remainder will be founMo 
y IF tle Meridional Minutes required; or if 
d, find one Place to have North Latitude, 
1c che other to be in South Latitude, then 
he the Meridional Minutes, appertaining to 

ther Place together, and they will then find 
| „dm thereof to be the Meridiona] Minutes 
* : 


1 xed, Se. 


5 BY Circular 
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at the three Angles of all Rectiline Triangles 


res of two Angles, knows the Degrees of 


ude, or that Latitude enlarged. Again, 


To fail by Mercator's Chart, is little elſe Mercator's Sailing, 
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Conveniences of Winds and Streams, or d 


Firſt Vov AGEs and DISCOVERIES nd 


Nrſt Navigations 
to Amecica. 
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Circular Sailing, or failing by the Arc; 

a Great Circle, is difficult and of little u 
altho' thought to be the beſt by ſome, as ſi 
mg the neareſt Way and Diſtances betwy 
any two Plates; yet for that, the Seany 
ſeldom keep to their Courſe near this Ar 
but are either drawn aſide from it by ſo 


are forced away by croſs Winds or Interyd 
tion of ſome Head-Lands or Iſlands, with oth 
little intervening Hindrances, makes it di; 
and neglected, 

Of Voyages and Travels, ſee Vol. I. p.17 
and the Treatiſe of TRAVEL, and take he 
the following Brief Account of the 


in America. 


Anno 1485. Hernando Cortes failed out | 
Spain to the Iſland of St. Domingo; and i 
terwards went to Mexico, where Montes 
was Emperor, and (joyned with the Tax 
lans) conquered the Mexicans, 

Anno 1492. Auguft 2. Chriſtopher Coluni 
with 120 Perſons, ſet ſail for to make] 
coveries in America. 

Anno 1496. Sir Sebaſtian Cabot, at the Chat 

Henry VII. of England, failed to Amer 

iſcovering from Cape Florida, all the Not 

' Eaſt Coaſt thereof beyond Newfoundland! 
the North. 

Anno 1501. Americus Veſpuſius, a Florenti 
einployed by Emanuel, King of Portuga,! 

| find out a nearer Way to the Motu 

made a Voyage to Cape Auguſtine, on i 
Coaſt of Braſil, giving Name to all that 
Tract of Land, vis. America. 
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01520. Ferdinando Magellanus, a Spaniard, 
nade his Voyage and was killed. 
01526. Francis Pizzaro ſailed from Spain, 
p the Weſt-Indies to diſcover the South-Sea. 
0 1530. Mr. Hore ſet out for further Diſco- 
ery of Newfoundland. 
py 1567. Sir ohn Hawkins made a Voyage 
o Guiana, with whom was Sir Frances 
rake. | 
01572. Sir Francis Drake ſet fail for Ame- 
ca; in 1577. he made his Voyage round 
eWorld; in 1585. he made another Voy- 
ve to America, and 1n 1595. his laſt, wh 
te died in his Voyage. 
01575. Captain John Oxenham failed for rum complains, 
he Weſt-Indies, in a Ship of 140 Tuns, and . 
oft his Life. time produces a 
w 1575. Sir Martin Frobiſher made his firſt be Fig which 
oyage; in 1577. another Voyage was a large Ship to 
made, and 1578. he made another Voyage, ** d fend. 
aving 15 Sail of Ships. if they bad noe 
w 1585. Mr. Jobn Davis made his firſt pm n 
Voyage for the North-Weſt Diſcovery ; in | 
1586, a ſecond Voyage, and 1587. a third, 
akmg a Diſcovery to 73 Degrees, 
no 1586, Sir Thomas Cavendiſh made a pro- 
Iperous Circumnavigation of the Ocean, 
ih 3 Ships and 120 Men. | 
nu 1585, 89, 92, 94, and 97, the Right 
a lonourable George Lord Clifford, Earl of 
unberland, made ſeveral Voyages and Ad- 
entures againſt the Spaniards in America, 
he laſt, v1z. in 1697. being with 18 good 
dips, and 1000 Men under his Command. 
088" 1595. Sir Walter  Rawleigh ſet ſail for 
wana, and at his Return, enduring 14 
Tears Impriſonment, made afterwards ano- 
der Voyage to Guiana, for diſcovery of a 
„ Gold- 


oy 
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Anno 1605. Captain James Hall made his! 


Anno 1605, Stephen Burrough, Mr. Per, 2 


Anno 1607. Captain Henry Hudſon made 


that Time we had only ſome ſmall Vel 


the World, ſee thoſe publiſhed by Inf 


want, Gage's to New Spain, the Preacher 5 


net's, Vanſhal, Baritti, Glanius, Mages 
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Gold-Mine, but after his coming bac 
was Beheaded. See Mutability of Form 
Anno 1602. Captain George Weymouth | 
with two Fly-Boats at the Charge of 

_ Muſcovy Company, to find out the Ne 
_ Weſt Paſlage. 


vigation to Greenland, and in 1606, 2 
cond, in 1607. a third, and in 161 
fourth, being then ſlain by a Savage. 


Mr. Zackman, made a Navigation to). 
Sembla. 


Voyage to 80 Degrees, and Periſhed in! 

Return, by ſome of his Men forcing hi 

his Son, and fix more, to go into a Stall 
in the Night, and ſeek their Fortune, 


Ships were never uſed in England till i 
Ce/ar's coming, ſince which we have arryl 
great Perfection in Building thoſe Flat 
Caſtles, (the true Walls and Bulworks af 
Iſland) and have exceeded all Nation in ti 
Statelineſs, Structure, and Strength; del 


made of Boards and Wicker. 4 
For Voyages made to ſeveral other Part 


Frykes, Miſſon, Dellon, Trager, Hack, | 
Oveſnes, La Salle, Wheeler, Patin, Rhanni 
Bermer, Sharp, Laſſel, Grelot's to Conſtant 
ple, Voyage to Kilda, to Athens, to Wl 
America, to Mount Libanus, Brun's to tit 


rat's Crudities, Lithgow's, Blank's, Ra, © 
Dany 


1 
% 
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er's, Kc. See at the end of our GE0- 
PHI. 
AUTHORS, . 
ndevill's Exerciſes, Philip's Geometrical 
an, Ougbtred's Key of the Mathematicks, 


5s Mathematical Manual, Seller, Eve- - 
Wright, N. ewhouſe, &c. 


the MILITARY ART. 


HIS Art teacheth Order and, Diſcipline 
to Soldiers, for the good Management 
Conduct of Armies, and to prevent Diſ- 
r and Confuſion, makes them acquainted 
all manner of Poſtures; Marches, and 
termarches, thereby to render themſelves 
idable, not only to withſtand, but annoy 
Enemies. It may be called the Science 
ms, or the Art of War, whereby Princes 
Kingdoms may be defended from unjuſt 
lions, Uſurpations, and Oppreſſions, at- 
wed by — — Princes, c. ay 
old an ordinary Grecian Army did con- A Gi Army, 
28672, among whom we reckon not thoſe a Nember # 
vere upon the Elephants, who were ſome- 
in greater Numbers, ſometimes in leſſer. 
Army was divided into Horſe and Foot. 
Foot was divided again into Op/ites and 
7; (the Oplites were thoſe that wore a 
Armour, the P/iles were ſlightly Armed) 
Number of which Oplites were always 
e the Number of the P/i/es, and the P/iles 
de the Number of the Cavalry. All the 
of the Phalange were put in one Batta- 
whereof the Front contained 256 Me 
| an 
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the Flanks; all the Cavalry of the Phu 
was divided into 16 ſquar'd Turmes, or Try 


ſorts of Men, not only as to Age, Riches 


of the Military Art. 
and the Wing 16. Of all the P/i/es of Wii 


Phalange, the Grecians made two BattzliWis 
each having 128 Men on a Breaſt, and 


whereof each did contain 64 Men. Ina 
cian Army, made up of 4 Phalanges, t 
were 4 Battallions of Oplites, 8 of Piles 
64 Troops of Horle. 

In the Roman Legions there were 4 diff 


like Science, but likewiſe on account ot t 
Arms, and way of Fighting; for « 
younger and poorer ſort they made thei 
lites, thoſe that were ſomewhat above th 
upon the account of their Age and Ri 
were Haſtaries, (or Halberdiers) ſuch as 
richer, and in the full Vigour of their 
were Princes; and the oldeſt and moſt « 
rienced were the Triariet. The Number of 
Soldiers of every one of theſe different | 
was different in ſeveral times, according a 
Legion was leſs, or more Nunferous. \ 
the Legion did amount to 4200, as it di 
Polybizs's Time, there were 600 Triaries i 
Legion, and 1200 of every one of the tt 
other ſorts, to wit, of Princes, Haſtarv:, 
Velites; when the Legion was more Nu 


Tous, thoſe three different ſorts were lik | 
encreaſed, the. Triaries only excepted, Wil" 
were always the ſame Number. The 2 
Battalia were ordered after this anner, ! * 

LL 


FEE [in | d | |ps.| 
"* | [+ 
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of Whiited the Strength of the Roman Battel. 
Wis Ordination they readily fell into each 
de Haſtati being preſſed, handfoml 
into the Intervals of the Principe, theſe 
nat of the Triarij, which making as it 
2 new Body, might jointly renew the 
| wherein conſiſted the Secret of their 
ſes, It was remarkably ſingular in the 
of Africa, that Scipio fearing a Rout, 
the Elephants of the Enemy, left not 
Principes in their Alternate Diſtances, 
by the Elephants paſling the Vacuities 
» Haſtati, might have run upon them, 
Irew his Battle into right Order, and 
g the Paſſages bare, evaded the Miſchief 
led by the Elephants. 
re were two remarkable Forms of Battle, Bb in e 
rus and Forceps, or the Shear and Wedge 
s, each made of half a Rhombus, and 
liferenced by Poſition. The Wedge in- 
to break or work into a Body, the For- 
0 environ and defeat the Power thereof, 
ſled out of ſelect Soldiery, and diſpoſed 
the form of an V, wherein receiving the 
e, it encloſed it on both ſides. After 
"Im Naſſes ordered his Battel againſt the 
, and by this Figure the A/mans were 
ed and cut in pieces. 
Rhombus, or Lozenge Figure, was the gatulia in form of 
of Battel in the Grecian Cavalry, ob- 0 
by the Theſſaliant, and Philip King of 
or, and frequently by the Parthians, as 
moſt ready to turn every way, and 
to be commanded, as having its Com- 
lers at each Angle. | 1 
Macedonian Phalanx (a long time Bu-. in frm of | 
pt invincible) conſiſted of a long Square. Chg 
o they might be 16 in Rank and File, 
yet 
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The Deſcription 
of the Rattering 
Ram enciently 
uled in War. 


- Pillars, and hang'd thus, equally {all 


it might recoil upon the Wall. The | 


four wooden Levers, put in the hindz 


Nails; to this they make four Feet, ai 
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yet when they ſhut cloſe, ſo that the 
Pike advanced before the firſt, though 
Number might be ſquare, the Figure un 
long, anſwerable unto the Quincuncil ( 
drate of Curtius. According to the $ 
Thucydides delivers, the Athenians ij 
their Battle againſt the Lacedemonian: | 
wiſe, and by the ſame word the Learned 
lius expoundeth the Quadrate of Virg/ 
the form of a Brick or Tile. 

The RAM (an Engine to batter d 
the Walls of Cities) anciently uſed i 
Wars, was made of a great Tree, or! 
like unto a Maſt of a Ship, having a pi 
Iron in manner of a Ram's Head, faſten 
the end thereof; wherewith they did d 
liſh and batter down the Wall. It wal 
upon a Beam which lay croſs over a coy 


that being by force of Men pull'd backs 


which Titus uſed at the Siege of Hin 
ran moſt upon Wheels, which are deſcnb 
Foſephus. There be, ſaith he, other mu 
of Engines, as an Iron Ram upon four 
bound with, Iron, and faſtened witi 


able to the bigneſs of the Beam, and 
Foot hath his ſeveral Wheel, and wht! 
did batter the Wall, certain Men fit 
ling it back, they recoil it by the be 


thereof for that purpoſe. The Head 0 
Ram had no Horns, but was blunt, and! 
of the ſtrongeſt kind of Iron, with a . 
ful thick Neck; they had alſo of both 0 
the Ram a Penthouſe of Wood for tit 
guard of thoſe that recoil. it. See the 


Hiſtory, p. 265. 


% 
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his Age an Army 1s drawn up in Battle 
ee Lines, and the Frexch divide ſome- 


every Line into ſeveral little Bodies; 
rks give ſometimes to their Army the 


ſed Fight at Sea. | 

e Armies now are not always divided in- 
its made up of the fame Numbers; for 
Regiments have 10 Companies, others 
thers 20, &'c. Likewiſe the Companies 
not always the ſame Number of Men, 
being 100, others 120, others 150, &c. 
Battallion commonly —_— of 500 


Squadron commonly is a ſmall Party of 
of about 150. 

e Camp, - eſpecially if the Enemy be 
ought to be in ſome Place where there 
great Plenty of Water and Proviſions; 
it the Army is to make any long ſtay, 
requiſite to obſerve whether the Air 
Take care not to encamp near a Hill, 
ſs you ſecure it for your ſelves) which 
> taken by the Enemy, may incommode 
m 


as I ſhall ſpeak ſufficiently of preſently, 
obey 


e Charles VI. of France loſe his Army by 
cepting our Henry V. Fobn of France, 


y, met with an Overthrow. Themiſtocles 
d not let Xerxes's Bridge acroſs the Hele- 
? be broke, leſt the Per/ians ſhould be 
pelled to fight, and happen to recover all 
had loſt. Our Wiliam the Conqueror 
t his own Navy, to make the Soldiers re- 


ly 


e of a Creſcent, which form is alſo often 


(wer to King 


tis good P C in War, to let an Enemy ward Il. in our 
opportunity to retire; the want. of which . P. 220 


ſurounding our Black Prince, with his 
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1 | 
0 Courage be altogether neceſſary to a Sol- See the Cirizers 
of London's -_ | 
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of Leaders. | 

dank, of Bringers-Up. | | 
dank, of Middle-Men to the Front, is 
th Rank from the Front. 

lank, of Midd/e-Men to the Rear, is 
h Rank to the Front. 

Lank, is the ſecond to the Front. 

dank, is the ſecond to the Rear. 

dank, is the third to the Rear. 

dank, is the third to the Front. 

dank, is the fourth to the Front. 

o ank, is the fourth to the Rear. 


neral Wor Ds of COMMAND. 


Ts 6 hm 
«| Whi ure ta have performed, General Words 
2 be Confuſion. | * of Command, 
| right after your Leaders, or File Even. 
Even with your Side-Men, or Rank 


wr Order.] That is, Files three Feet 
and the Ranks ſix Feet. | 
ur Open Order.] That is, Files ſix Feet 
r, and Ranks twelve Feet. 
wr Cloſe Order. | That is, Files a Foot 
alf aſunder, and Ranks three Feet. 
r than this the Muſqueteers muſt ne: Bu Pikes are now 
but the Pikes, when they are to give difuſcd. 
Ive a Shock are to be commanded. 
in your Cloſe Order, or Pikes Cloſe.) 
it Ranks muſt Cloſe unto the Rapier or 
Point of their Leaders. If the Words 
d Ranks be not expreſſed, then muſt 
dier underſtand both are meant; but 
hes the Command is 
in your Open Order, and Ranks in Or- 
Wch is ſix Foot ſquare. 
| Files 
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| indifferently to both. 


tain mu 


up to that Ground where their Leader: f 
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E les in Order, and Ranks in Cloſe ( 
Which is three Foot ſquare. 
Open your 3 Which i is always | 
LP — the Lea 
3 your Ranft. ] Which is always 
ards. 
Open your Files.] If no hand expreſſs 


When you Exerciſe Embattelled, the 
f. for his Place be in the He 
Front of the Pikes; the Lieutenant i 
Rear, the Enſign in the firſt Rank; th 
geants in the Flanks; the Drums on the 
ners. The Drum muſt be uſed to h 
March in three Meaſures, , viz. the $loy 
Mean, and the Swift, ſo as the Soldier 
pre oportion their Race accordingly, whit 
depends on the Captain's Word, 

The * muſt turn and paſs alu 
their Files till they come to the Place 
their Bringers-Up ſtood, the reſt muſt n 


ſtood, there turning, follow until the Bri 
Up be in the Leaders places. 


* To the Right Hand. | 
To the Left Hand as you were. 
To the Left Hand. 
To the Right Hand as you were. 
To the Left. Hand about. | 
To the Right Hand as. yon were, 
Files to the Right Han double, 
Files as you were. 
Files to the Leſt Hand double. 
Files as you were. 

Rank to the Right Hand double. 
Rank to the Left Hand as you were. 
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or Ranks. | "Oy 
Middle-Men to the Left Hand as you were. 
iddle-Men to the Left Hand double the 
or Ran. EYE 7's 
ddle-Men to the Right Hand as you were. 
Lddle-Men by Droiſion double the Front. 
ddle-Men as you were. 


rel to the Right Hand; 


t ſtand firm, the Left corner Man muſt 
e forward, and every Leader after him 
ſively, keeping the ſame diſtance exactly 
< they had before they moved. The ſame 


of proceeding (the Hand changed) ſerves 


Wheel to the Left Hand. 5 

Wheel about to the whole Body. 

0 Increaſe the Ranks, the ſecond Rank 
t come up into the firſt, and ſo onward. * 


Pos TUuREs for the Pixe. 


I. Order your Pikes. 

2. Advance your Pikes. 

3. Shoulder your Pikes; 

4 Chatge your Pikes. 

J Order your Pikes. 

b. Traile yaur Pikes. 

7. Cheek your Pikes. 

5. Charge your Pikes. 

9. Shoulder your Pier. 
. To the Right Hand Change. 
. Shoulder your Pikes. —_ 

To the Left Hand Charge. 
3. Shoulder your Pikes. a. 8 


1 Wheeling, the Right Hand corner Man - 
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Lddle-Men to the.-Right Hand double. the” 
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| 14. To the Rear Charges 
15. Shoulder. 
7 - Te your Pikes, \ 
| ort your Pikes. 
18. 05 er your Pikes, 
| The Peruns of the Mus xer, 
| Poftures of the 1. March with your Musket, and Reft G 
nog dukes.  dered. 
Locks our of ue. 2+ "Prepare your Reſt. 


3. Slip your Musket. 


4. Poiſe your. Musket. 
5. Joyn your Reſt and Musket. 

A Take out your Match, 

7- Blow your Match. 

8. Cock your Match, 

9. Try your Match. + 
10. Guard your Pan; 

11. Blow your Match. 

12. Open your Pan. 
13. Preſent. 


14. Give Fire. 


15. Recover: your Musket. 
16. Uncock your Match. 
17. Return your Match. 


18. Clear your Pan. 
19. Prime your Pan. 


20. Shut your Pan. 

21. N e * j 

22. a our 100JE Cornu. 
23. Caſt 5 — your Munter. 
24. Traile your Reſt. 

25. Open your Charge. 

26. Charge your Musſtet. 

27. Draw out your Scowring-Sticks. 
28. Shorten you#” ee corp bara 
29. Ram your Powder, 
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o. Withdraw your Scowring-Stick, 
1. Shorten your Scowrting-Stick, 
2. Return your Scowring-Stick: 
z. Bring forward your MusRet. 


4. Recover your Reſt and Muwket into their 
Poſture. 


The Musket being ordered, 


1. Shaulder your Muzket. 
2. Order your Musket. 

3. Prepare your Cock, 

4. Make re ady. 4 

5. Preſent. 

6, Give Fire, 


the foregoing Poſtures of the Muſket upon 

ice are reduced into three, as when you 

miſh, viz. 1. Make Ready, 2. Preſent, 3. 
FN... 

n Skirmiſhing, thoſe that are in the Front 

ing fired, divide themſelves, and wheel 

d into the Rear, where they make readỹx 

re agaln 3 when the others having fired 

wheeled round behind them, ſo that they 

e into Front again. 

1 the Line of Battle, the Soldiers, after the 

Word of Command for Firing, wait no 

e, but Charge as often as poſſible, not 

ming the Powder and Ball down, but 

king their Muſket-Butt againſt the Ground, 9 
t one time after another, as faſt as they 

taking their Aim little more than Knee 

the Balls being always apt to mount 

Ing. | * = # 

bo Art and Diſcipline be neceſſary to à Corege necaſſiry 
ter, yet is Courage of main Concernment, "* 
an in Arms being ever Valiant, or wor- 

1 thy 
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de Cong or and Bold Heart, by which a few Men j 


I Head of a ſlain 


days together, 
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How to Infule thy to Command, that hath not a Courage 


e Man inco often been the Deſtruction of great and 3 
dd end of our er ful Armies. For Hiſtorians make ment 
Agric. that | 
Small ArmiesCor. Mi/tiades, the Athenian, with 11000 m 
don threw Darius, King of Perſia, who þ 
.. = *-" 600000, | 

600 Laplanders once put 100000 M 

to the Rout that came to Invade them, 
Themiftocles, with a ſmall Number, 
came 700000 Foot and 300000 Horſe, broy 
into Greece by Xerxes, King of Perſi, 
eſcaped by Flight in a little Fiſhing-boat, 
In. Germany anc In 1663. Count Serini, with 500 Men, 
0 kan, fell he threw 30000 Turks and Tartars near the 

had brought the ver Her. | 


Focmy before the Heli ſarius with 5000, overcame 50000 ſk: 
King, = dal $4: + | , * | 


Scævo, a Valiant Man, ſo long reſiſted] 
pey's' Army, that he had 220 Darts it.ckun 
his Shield. 5 | 

Claudius, a Captain of Recaredus, Rig 
_ with 300 Soldiers, put to Flight 6 
that came into Spain to the Succour of tix 
f rians. © 

A fine Horſe he. Hararius Cocles reſiſted the whole | 
| _—— King Porſerna on the Bridge Pons Sul 
ages wg while the Citizens broke down the Bridg 
Funded Mes a hind him, and then plunging himſelf in, 
dy, eight or ten to his Friends, who received him with) 
Fai Yo 5 ere term 2 Bn, 
e ern rama, the Moor, entring Fand 

3 *. 450000 Saracens, was defeated by Chart: 
* tel, who with the loſs of 1500 Men, flew 3JI 
Porn 200150” Seger ton 0 24 oy 

TT T -»I 1800: E7211/h, got the Victory ove 
J £13 8 299 | | 


[ 


o 
— 


— 
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ol ed the Black Prince, with 8000, van- — 
ed 40000 French at the Battle of Porc- - 


ur Henry V. with 15000, beat 52000 .. 


IN 
Coward 
lerander the Great with Handfuls, con- the Spoils be won 


d the World. — porn 
nagirus having his Hands cut off, big aller ode Pods 
his Teeth the * and Ships of his 9 — 
Sergius fought four Times — his lgft bebold chew. 

d (which Pliny ſets down as a Prodigy.) 

mis had been in an 120 Combats, bear- 

away 36 Spoils of his Enemies, and 45 

nds of his own. Scanderbeg, in ſeven 

ks, flew. 2000 Men with his own Hand. 

Turks took him out of his Tomb, and 

e his Bones for Jewels, thinking they 

1d impower the Bearer with Conqueſt over 

Enemy. + Boadicea, Queen of Britain, de- 

ed the Raman Conſul. Margaret, Wife to 

King Henry VI. beat that Army which 

conquered her Huſband's Forces. 

enice held for ſeven Years a Was e 

he en of Europe. 


City of Bizantium a bag called 
vue once held out à Siege of three 
rs againſt almoſt all the Forces of the 
Id: They were in ſuch Streights for Food, 
Men meeting in the Streets, would, with 
t Conſent, fight, the Victor to eat the 
quiſhed ; and for want of Artillery, they 
f tues at their Enemies, Sc. 
be City of Troy held out a Siege of 10 


0 ie City of Riga, Anno 1656; een 
Cate. 


Q 3 diert 


a 


N 
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 Oftend in Handers, once held out a 8. 
of above three Years  _ 
Numantia, in Spain, with 4000 Solly 
withſtood 40000 Romans for 14 Years. 
The People of Gaunt rebelling againſt | 
1 Count of Flanders, their Sovereign, and be 
I blocked up on all ſides, iſſued deſperately 
X of the Town with only 5000, and overth 
the Count with 40000 Men, purſuing hin 
B#uges, whence he eſcaped in the Night, 
_ all the Towns in Flanders yielded: 
t J ö P 14 | 
Toledo, in Spain, held out a five Years 
from Anno 1080. , © | 
The little Cittadel of Nice repulſed a N 
of 2co Sail, Anno 15433. 
Scudaria, a little Town in Dalmatia, | 
out a Years Siege againſt Mahomet II. 
 Algrers once held out a Siege of ſeven I. 
againſt oſeph the Puiſſant, King of Fez, | 
was then forced to raife it. (This A/pir 
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- now demoliſhed. © 12257 

The Laden- The Lacedemoniant employed in a War 

"ef Se or Vears, ſent young Men home to docomp 

« Town to conſiſt their Wives, and preſerve their Fami 
the Fete red The Women of Curgols being forſaken 
therefore would the Venetian General, Townfimen, and Sold 

\ 3228 when invaded by L/ Ali with a Navy 0 
| the Death of Alex Gallies, took Stones, Fire, and ſuch like 
—— pons they had, with which they beat off Nat 

| Emanuel Caballo, a Genoeſe, when th C 
of Genoa was Beſieged by the-French, 4d 

duced to Want, a Ship with Provifiong arri 

ſail'd to the Gittadel, not knowing the I 

were Maſters of it;*and:'fo- fell into the 

my's Hands, whereupon they were all. for 

rendring; till Caballo, with one Ship d 
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Number of Valiant young oung Men, ſailed The fit beyining 
as the Cittadel, receiving es 15 of * hy x wg 
nch on all ſi des, and maugre all Oppo- 10a. 

„cut the Cables, and reſcued the Ship,” 

E Wonder of all Spectators, and the great 

of his Country-menz which Action has 

rd him the Name of the bunortal Deli- 


of his Country.” 


nd here 1t may hot 8 roper, ela- 
to the Subject, and abe 


lr, to add a Collection of ſome * her 8 
ot famous and remarkable Ba al tae 


been tought throughout the Wor 


Other Famous BATTLES, , mg 


373. Brennus, with his Gault, overthrew Famous Bates. 
ooo Romans near the River Alia, and 
7 1 to Rome, was aſter yanquiſhed by 


= A Battle was fought between Ma- Of de Bude be- | 
Fugurtha, King of Numidia ; 3 which a 
t loſt the Victory. Vol L. P. 102. 
Between Marias and che Cube, | 
um he ſet npon marching (divided int 
re Parts) thro' the A/ps, and only Fu 
m, being 300090 fighting Men 
Between Marius * Hus, who 
led 12000 Citizens of Preneſte. 
it A. M. 380. Between Hannibal and 
mars, the firſt at the River Trebea, the 
nd near the Lake Traſimene. 
Between Hannibal and Ane, 
6 14 got the Vigtory; tought at-Nola 
r 
Between Hannibal and Haminius, 
ich laſt had 15000 of his Romans ſlain; 
aht near the Lake de Perugia. | 
Q 4 Between 


W Cenond. 
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e Were he killed 42700 Romans. . . 
A C 477. Between the ee and Kin ; 


Kid" with 130000 Foot and 35000 Hu 


Battle laſted ſeven days, the Moors pat 


2 Conſuls Livias and CZ. Nero, where ge 
= Carthdginians were {lain near the River 
1 e 1 


bang, Who overthrew. the Spartans in 
: Parapagian Plains. 


who was N at Aneyr 
8 who as Conqueror 


| tea. 


| e e e 74311 
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Between Hannibal and th 
mant, near the Village Canna in \gi 


eron, allied to thaginiqns 
Firſt Punick War. b. een, = 


Between Artila, King of the li 

10 Altius the Roman General, where n 
s preſent,: and 200000 ſlain; ſay 
fear Tholouſe in France. 
Between Roderick, the Gal 


and Tariffe (Leader of the Moors into a 
with 30000 Horſe nd 180000 Foot; f 


the Victory. q 
Between Vtellius and Veſpaja 


Between Anthony and Aug 


far, near Perugia. 
Between A/drubal and the tn 


Between the Spartans and the l 


Between Pompey and Misbrili 

Between 55 1 gh Tantris 
at Angyra. 

Between Anal and the 0 


Between ere, King 5 fra 
and ie NN of Jerry, WO 


* 
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Between 'Ventidizs Baſſus and the 
tins, who were vanquiſhed at Fyla U- 


Between the Soldan of Egypt and 
art II. at Pyle Ciliciæ. ar Us 
Between Ander the Great and 
%, King of Per/iq, who loſt 400 
ſans, near Schiabragur in Aſia. 
Between Rich Craſſus, who with 
oo of his Men, was ſlain, and Phraarzes 
Parthian. | | 
Between Artaxerxes and Cyrus for 
Perſian Crown, at Caramon-Shaſhoon. 
Between Tigranes, King of Arme- Tyra jeſted ax 
, with other Kings his Confederates, ens 
ving 220000 armed Men againſt Lyc#/- blidor, he had 
the Roman, who had not above 12 or — 
ooo Horſe and Foot, yet got the Victory, _ 


th the Joſs only of 5 Men killed and 10 
. 


Between Baſilius the Great Duke 
Maſcovy, with 806000 Men againſt the 
laniant, whom he let paſs over a River, 
en he might have had them at a great 
ladvantage, bragging he would let them 
over, that he mig drive them all 
ore him like Beaſts into Muſcovy; but 
y got the Victory, killing 40000 Muſco- 
tes, and taking 5000 Priſoners. 

Si n NN of 
tary, an Thutta , Emperor 0 Serai, 
bo was defeated —_— the laſt Battle con- 
ming three Days. | | 

Between Semiramis, the Aſſyrian 

preſs, and Staurobates an Indian King, 
aving each an Army of above three Mil- 
ons, (if Creſias and Diodorus Siculus ſay 
e) which laſt got the Victory. 
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| Between Alexander and p. 
King of India. | 
Between Maſfiniſa and Aſi 
at Threſdus in Barbary. 1 
3 Between Cz/ar and the Soy 
Pompey, at Munda. % 
Between Sertorivs and Ponjy, 
Cullera in Spain, where Pompey was 
thrown. _ 
| ; Between 9 and Pr 
ing of Epire, near Aſcoli. 
NY oven Artihizs and A miliu, 
got the Victory, with the Slaughter of 40 
and 10000 Priſoners, near Telamon in 


cany. 

7 Between the Carthaginians aul 
tullus, tought in Sicily. P 
| Between Hunnades and the I. 
whom he ſet upon by Moon-Light, » 
10000 Horſe, killing 30000 Turi 
taking 40000 Priſoners ; fought near 

River Morava in Spain. 
| Between Hunniades and the} 
of Hungary, who got the Victory near [4 
# Between the Emperor Claudus 
the Gothe, between whom were fought i 
ral Battles near Mercianopolts in Bulgari 

Between Mabomet III. and 

chael Varvod of Walachia, who got a rem 

able Victory near Nrcopo/zs. 

Between Cæſar and Pompey in 
Pharſalian Fields in Theſſaly. 

; Between Auguſtus and Ant bu 

the Empire of the World, at AZiun.. 

Between Darius and Min 

who got the Victory at Marathon in 4 


> 
. 
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Between the Lacedemonians and 
lpides and Epamonidas, who got their 
tories at Leudfra and Mantinea. 
Between the Grecians and Perſians, 
oſe General was Mardonize, ſlain with 
ooo Perſians, and of the Grecians but 


9. 


Between Herculeius, Treaſurer of 
rtorics's Army, and Manilizs, Proconſul 
Galia, who loſt his Army, fought near 
nida in Spain. 9 0 

Between Cæſar and Vercingetorix, 
ng of the Avermans at Alexia in Fance. 

Between the Cratomans and Locri- 
„ where :120000 Crotomans were over- 
e by 15000 Locriuns. | M 

Between Rowland and Oliver, at 
Head of 20000 French, who were rout- 
by the Moors near Roncevalles. 
173. Between Aurelius with his Legion 
Thunderers, (the Chriſtians) who had 
ed and prevailed with Heaven, to dif- 
nge a Tempeſt upon his Enemies, the 
Kromans. | 
198. Between Severus and Albinus, who 
the Victory, the Battle being ſo bloody 
it the River Arar changed its Colour, an 
called Sangone, now Saone. = | 
732. Charles Martel diſcomfited the Sa- 
ent of about 450000, killing near 375000. 
1030. Between Trangolipix and the Per- 
3 who was overthrown by the 
FR. | 


1099. Between Gadfrey of Bulloigne, at 
Head of 300000'Chriſtians, and the Turks, 
o loſt the Victory at Feruſalem. © 


1139. Battle of Obrique. See Kings of 
12a] in Chronology, and the Arms of the 
ng of Portugal in Heraldry. 1 


A. C 1514. Between Selin and Iſpmar 
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A. C. 1509. Between Albuquerque, the Vil 
ous Portugal, and Idulcan, tought at (; 


the Indies; Idulcan having brought 1y 
- Foot and 3500 Horſe to reduce Goa. 


who Joſt the Battle, that had alway | 
Victor before, fought in the Candaran Þ 
This is called by the Turks the Bat 
7 7 50 See famous Paintings in Pal 


A. C. 1571. Between the Venetians and 
Turks in the Sea near Lepanto, where 25 

Turks were killed, 4000 taken Priſi 
with 140 Gallies, and 1220 Captive ( 

ſtians redeemed _ 

A. C. 1578. Between the Chriſtians and 

Turks. | 

A, C. 1620. Between Frederick, Prince | 

tine of the Rhine, and the Emperor Ferdinur 

who got the. Victory. 

A, C. 1624. 40000 Tartars entring Podali 
overthrown at Burſtinow, 3000 being 
and 2500 taken Priſoners, 

A. C. 1632. The Battle of Lyt2er. 

A. ( 1648. The Battle of Lens, wuen 
French got the Victory, taking 62008 
ers, 40 great Guns, 90 Enſigns, Cc 

A. C. 1664. The Chriſtians got a Victory. 
the'Tarks, near the River Raab, where? 
were ſlain, and all the reſt almoſt drow 

A. C. 1683. At Vienna, then - beſieged by 
Turks,. who loſt, during the Siege, all 

the Battle, 90000 Men, being totally 
feated by John, King of Poland, the V 
of Bavaria, Saxony, 8c. | 

A. C. 1684. 60000 Turks and Tartars rea 

f 1 [Rome by the Poliſb General, with 
FHorſe. 
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1684. Duke of Lorrain, fought with 


700 ing 3 * Priſoners, &c. fire Fri Nen 
1691. Ihe y Fight at Agrim in Ir& wife, uuns ff. . 
in which the 15 Army was defeated; n +. f. 
er that Callway, Limerick, &c. ſurren _— 5 — 
Ded upon Conditions. ſand Roman Sal- 
2 1592. A Terrible Sea-Fight between the __ 11 w — 
Arb, and Exgliſb and Dutch Fleets, on the ls. 3. The A. 
th of May; wherein the French were beat. Cn a f. 

nd 1692, Auguſt the 3d, the Terrible Battle _—_ Night, 13. 
» 1188 $tcenkirk in Handere. 4. The Moſes of 
1694. The bloody Fight at Landen in Cinbrien aud Me. 


ders. 


e French and Bavarians, and took 11000 


loners. . | 
1707. Duke of Marlborough won the Bat- 


e more in the Chronology of England, Ger- 
„ France, Spain, Portugal, &c. 


0 and Towns that have been 
eſteemed Impregnable. 


I, Boiſſeduc in Spaniſh Flanders. 
2. Candia in the Iſle of that Name. 
3. Coeverden in the United Provinces. 


un Cal, belonging to the Duke of Man- 


J. Croia in Greece. 

6. Elſingburg Caſtle in Denmark. 

7. Faicza in Dalmatia. | 

8. Leghorn in Tuſcany, the ſtrongeſt City 
le Mediterranean. | 

9. The Caſtle of Lacedamon, never taken, 


ries ſay, 
l | 10. Meſfina 
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— 


200 Turks, and got a Compleat Victory, voreteen 


rindol in France, 


Anno 1545. 5. The 


os. Duke of Marlborough overthrew 2: Maſſacre at 


Paris, Anno 1572. 


Sicilin Veſpers. 7. 
Of the Proteſtants at 
Ulſter i» lreland, 

23. OK. 64. Se, 
And here I cannot 
omit. the mem a- 
lle falſe Alarm of 
an [riſh Maſſacre, 
Decem, 12 1688. 
which run all ever 


the Kingdom, 


Caſtles and Towns 
that have hett 
eſteemed Tmprege 
nable, 
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io. Meſina in Sicily. 

11. Caſtle of Manfredonia in Naples 
12. Caſtle of Milan, yet hath the City] 

beſieged 40, and taken 22 times, 

13. Mons in the Spamſh Flanders, 
14. Montmelian in Savoy. 
15. Macao 1n China. | 
16. Cittadel of Nice, or Niſſa. 
17. Caſtle near Onwar? in Fapar. 

18. Rotas in the Magul 's Empire. 
109. Zara in Dalmatia, and | 
. 20. Dunkirk, which tho' laſt named, 
haps better deſerves the Name of being [y 
nable than ever did any of the foregoing, 
in the Parliament of Great-Britain, Mar. 
Mr. Secretary Boyle made a Motion for t 
ſiſting in the enſuing Treaty of Peach 
Dunkirk, with its Fortifications and Han 
ier which was unanimouſly q 
ved. 
Note, The Modern way of Exerciſing 
well known, that I purpoſely choſe to 
you that of the laſt Century, which dos 
_ vary in the Exerciſe of the Mul 
elf. 


AUTHORS, 


Polybins, Stevin, Herigone, &c. Orrery\ 
of War, Machiavel. Art da la Guerre, I 
tion pour le Gens de Guerre, &c. Scient 
litaire, French. Monroe s Expedition fol 
See Grotius s Right of Peace and War. 


FORTIPFICATION. 


ILITARY Architecture, or the Art 
of Fortification, is of great Moment 
ge Defence of Countries, and Offence of 
ies; for this Art teacheth how to build 
ctreſs, Works, &c. in ſuch a manner, 
he Enemy, on what ſide ſoever he makes 
pproach, may be beat back by the leſſer 
ber 


ery Point of the Circumference of your 
eſs, Fe. muſt be defended by ſome other 
of the ſame; and your Works require to 
inked, to keep the Enemy from a ſud- 
Entrance, where any Breach is made b 
eat Guns; for if the Beſiegers have made 
Approaches ſo near, that the Beſieged's 
an in the Front are diſmounted, then 
nay be aſſured their Deſign is to put their 
rs to paſs the Ditch; and then if they 
ire any Place out of ſight of the Be- 
Is Firing, they will have an —_— 
to make their Mines with leſs difficulty, 
at a Place, unleſs the Garnſon be very 
to make frequent Sallies, may be taken 
or 10 Days; that with Flankers might 
out much longer: So that it has been 
aſe of late, to turn the ancient round 
dns into ſharp pointed ones, which not 
upon occaſion, ſerves for Flankers to 
L againſt any haſty * but to 
and hinder the Force of the great Shot 
ng againſt the Town or Fort. T 
e great Line of Defence is to be conſi- 
| (amongſt other Things neceſſary on this 
on) or what may be found near equal 


unto 
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The Polygon, Unto it, viz. the Polygon Interior, whis 
En moſt Caſes ought not to exceed 1 20 Fat 

or 720 Feet; and this is found to be 2h 

| blank of the Execution of a Muſquet, 
See iti our Geo- Cannon being here incommodious, and t 
— fore the Defence is to be taken from the 
mer, the latter, beſides the Waſte of 4 
nition, lying much liable to be diſmay 
and not fo eaſily again remounted, 2 
Emergency requires, and the Diffcu| 
likewiſe greater in maintaining a cont 
Fire, and if their Work be not incomm 
by their over-largeneſs, the more capacioy 
Gorges and Flanks are, the better wil 
Fortification be found for Defence, for 
the Soldiers may paſs to and fro in 2 

Front to the Baſtion, when Cannon are 
ed on both ſides the Flanks, and give u 
terruption to thoſe that are at the Flanks, 

jf there be but a ſuppoſed Neceflity rem 

there muſt be a Vacancy left for Retr 
ments, and a Place under the Baſtions | 

2 for Mining, that it it come to Extng 

= when you have drawn off, as ſoon as tl 

ö my hath poſſeſſed the Baſtion, it m 

blown up, and their Attack cleared t 
Beſieged may know what is further to & 
in the Defence of the Place, and drav 
Strengths thitherto from other Parts. | 
Aͤbove all, the Curtains, Flanks, and Wi" 
of the oppoſite Baſtion, are to be well i 

Counerkarp. and guarded, as likewiſe the Ditch and 

terſcarp being made as large as the due 
rtion of the Baſtion will allow; for it 

be too great their Capitals will be found! 

too long, and thereupon the Defence. Ia 

ceed the Port of any Muſket or final! 

and being too little they will become 
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ſo cut off the ſecond Flank, whilſt it 
ht to be held conſiderable. 3 
he Degrees of the Angle of a Baſtion ought The of 
to be leſs than 60, or more than 90, ſome the Angle of « 
matter allowed over or under; and the © 
on is, if it be much under 60, it will be 

d too j{lender, or above 90, too large, or 

e than may well be ſupplied ; and more- 

by that the ſecond Flank is ſhortned, and 

ill be computed in leſs Ground than the 

ion, where it is an Angle of leſs Degrees, 

built on the like Gorge and Flanks; and 
rre in all your Works to let them be Can- 
1 

cording to the Dutch Method of Fortify- puck Method of 
the Angle of the Baſtion, or the flanked F="ification. 
defended Angle, exceeds always by 15 

ſees the half of the Angle of the Polygon: 

n this Account tis that the Angle ot the 

un is never ſtraight, or of 90 Degrees, 

ls 1n a Place defended by 12 Baſtions, but 

aces defended by more than 12, it is ak 

$ {irarght. | 

cording to the French Method, if the Po- 

de a Triangle, the Angle of the Baſtion 

ans 45 Degrees; if it be a Pentagon, or 

Angles, it contains 78 Degrees; if the Po- 

have more than 5 Sides, the Angle of the 

lon 18 ſtraight, or is open 90 Degrees. 

ve proceed to a Deſcription of Regular Regular Ford. - 
thcation, it is to be underſtood of ſuch ton. 

gels as are equally Angular, and founded 

 Equilateral Figures, to be deſcribed in. a 

e, as it may be a Triangle, Quadrangle, 

(Quartile Pentagon, or a Figure of 5 Sides 

Dodecagon, or a Figure of 12 Sidesz and 

us Caſe the Baſtion muſt be fo un 
al the Points may anſwer in like di- 


— — —-— —— — — _ * 
4 on — * bl - l — 


_ 
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ſtance from the Center. The Curtain 


gure of five Sides, wherein, by Operation, | 
Angle of the Center»1s certain to be 72] 


and the laſt the half part of a Semi Circh 


there are ſundry Outworks required for fir 


. * 
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equal length, and all the Angles and Ling 
be of an equal magnitude; for Regular! 
dels are to be computed from a Calculyj 
of the Angle at the Center, and that is4 
by dividing 360, the Number of the Da 
that a Circle is uſually divided into, x 
wherein the Regular Figure is to be deſc 
by the Number of any Pohgon's Sides, or | 
Regular Figure that any Fort or Work 
War of this Nature is to conſiſt on; for h 
by the Quotient demonſtrates the Angle 
the Center, as may be demonſtrated by 2 


grees, and the like of any other Figure; t 
af you draw a Circle with the Protra&o, 
Line of Chords, the firſt being a Semi-Cit 


90 Degrees projected on a ſtraight Line, i 
the Angle be ſet off at the Center at 721 
grees, the Circle will thereby be divided! 
five equal Proportions, or Parts, and 
ſtraight Line drawn to the Points product 
Pentagon. Beſides this Model of Fortificat 


thening a Place, they hindering much the 
ſiegers from making their Lodgments, i! Wi. 
Ground happen to be low near the Gut 
ſcarp, or = ſuddenly raifing Batten, 

the Advantage of that Ground, if it Eine 
to be high; wherefore a careful Ingl 
always provides Outworks to hinder it, 
prolong the Approaches to the Main Ihe 
and theſe Outworks are various, as the vi 
tion of the Place, or Danger requires. 


= | Rat Ha: 
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b elins are an uſual Outwork, of which 
uſually two ſorts, one with Lines, and the 
without. The Firſt of theſe are placed 
ore long Curtains, where the Two Baſtions 
not capable of flanking each other within 
ſeuet-ſhot 3 and the Length of the Curtain 
ſufficient for the Erecting a Plate-Baſtion 
ts Centre, and ſupply the Defect of a Baſtion 
covering and defending. And to erect theſe 
ds, the Ditch muſt be cut Parallel with 
Curtain, and above it erect a Capital from 
to 20 Poles, and let your Demigorges be no 
e than from 10 to 12 Poles the Flanks, 
n to 10 the Ditch, ſurrounding them, and 
Greatneſs of the Flanks Parallel to the Face 


„ Flanks may ſcoure over all the Ditch 
faces the Baſtion: Ravelins without Lines 
lift only of a Capital and two Faces, the 
tals from 12 to 18 Poles the Face edging 
lrawing nearer to the Shoulders of the 
on, that within the Ravelin may be com- 
ded by the Curtain and two Flatiks. 
> Half-Moon is a Work always raiſed be- 
the Baſtion's Point, being ſo named from 
dwneſs of its Gorges Cavity, Cc. and is 


n the Faces have but a weak Defence from 
welin, theſe Works are ſoon made uſeleſs 
uned, and give the Befieged an opportu- 
of Lodgment, and may ſerve for Batteries 
lanks againſt the oppoſing Baſtions; how- 
they may be . * by Traverſes, yet 
vill not fail to attack entirely in the Face, 
here you have your laſt Retrenchment, 


Hazard. 


R 2 Horn- 


e Ravelin till the Ditch of the Place of the 
of the Baſtion be met by it, that ſo the 


> the Two Faces of the Baſtion; but 


that called the Counterguard runs the' 
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Herm wor ku. 


Tenails 


Middle, whereon a 3 of the Front is ſet df 


3 Parts, one of them for the Curtain, and! 


be drawn from the Sides to Form the fe 


Curtain about 65 Poles, and the Demi-batt 


0 Fortification. 
Hornworks ate alſo Outworks placed bw 
the Curtains, a Perpendicular Line being dn 
from it at the two Flanks about 60 Pole fn 


towards the Campaign, their Front to he 
Poles equal to the Curtain, to be divided! 


other for the Demigorges appertaining tot 
Hornwork: As for the F they are tok 
Rods or 72 Foot each. And this Work is hel 
be one of the beſt and 2 Qutworks, if 
manned and managed, eſpecially when a k 
lin is placed before it. 1 

The Tenails is an Out work that is bulk 
ſecure the Bridge when it is hard preſſed i 
their Sides, containing 50 Poles, and the fn 
no more than 36; which being divided in 
equal Parts, a Perpendicular is drawn int 


wards towards the Town, and the Linesn 


This Work is advantageous for Counterl 
2 and for receiving Succours into 
own. 1 | 
The Crownwork 1s uſually erected wha 
Heighth is ſo near to the Place that a Muß 
Shot may reach it, and then the Sides of! 
Works muſt be extended before the Baſt 


point to be about 60 Degrees, then the Ei 
mities of the Sides muſt be joyned, and a! 
pendicular Line raiſed on the Middle on wi 
fix for the Capital 18 Rods making an A 
of two Inferiour Polygons. | 


For the Manner of Fortifying Cannons 
Culverins, alſo Mortar-Pieces: See the Tret 
of GUN NERY. and that of #11174 
ART. Of Fortification have wrote 4 


Of Gunnery. 


AUTHORS, 


2zord of Barleduc. Samuel! Maroloic. Adam 
ich. Stevin, in Italian, and others. See Decha- 
fortiſcation, French. Vauban 's Fortification, 
ich, Fortification de Monſ. Coehorne, French. 
cation Francois, Eſpagnoli, Italienno, & 
ois, in French. Del Cavallero Francino 
mi, Del Cavallero Aleſſandro Baron de 
. Herigone. Coeborne's. 4 


m——_ 4 — —— 
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Of GUNNERY. 
UNNERY is chiefly the Art of Forti- 


fying Cannon, Culverins, Cc. for Exe- 
on in War, and is the chief Buſineſs of the 

neers in Armies, either for battering a 
m, or its Walls; alſo Caſtles, or Batta- 
and Squadrons lodged upon a Hill; like- 

for cutting off Rigging, &c. at Sea; and 
Uſe of * for firin 1 ö KEE: 
ie Names of the principal Parts of a Piece The Names of the 
Ordnance, are ja follow, the Outſide Pte G B84. 
d about the Piece is called, The Superficies nnce. 
er Metal; The Subftance or whole Maſs, 

Body; The Hollowneſs or Concavity, 

Bore z So much of her Hollowneſs as con- 

th the Powder and Shot, The Chamber; 

Remainer, Her vacant Cylinder; The 
dals or Ears, The Trunnions; The Pum- 

at her Coyle, The Caſſacabel Deck; The 

e Hole, The Touch Hole; All the Part 
ind the Touch Hole, Her Breech or Coyle; 

greateſt Ring at her Touch Hole, Her 

„„ Baſe 


Piece, and how 


Auges, ten Falcon; therefore it is more Rational 
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Baſe Ring; The next Ring above the To 
Hole, Her Reinforced Ring; The next | 

5 Trunnion Ring, The Ring next her Moy 
- TheNemeofeach The Muzzle Ring, The Ring between 
ſevere Re df. Trunhion Ring and Muzzle Ring; Her Com 
ter inthe Table. Ring; All the Rings and Circles about 
| Muzzle; The Frieze; The whole Length; J 
Chaſe. | | 

Faw much Pow. Of Powder, regard muſt be had 
der for Proof of Strength and Goodneſs thereof, which i 
much for Action. be ordinary Corn Powder, and then; cf. 
s Weight of the Iron Bullet for Proof of 
Cannon; but for Service, half the Weight 
the Bullet is enough eſpecially for Iron (; 
Batter nd d Which will not endure ſo much Powde 
vil lence theſe Braſs Ordnance by one Quarter. For Cy 
; ings, the whole Wege of their Shot for f 
See more in the And for Action 3. For the Saker and Fil 
Treatiſe of R.. 3 of the Weight of their Shot, and for | 
* Pieces the whole Weight may be uſed in 
vice till they grow hot, but then you 1 
abate with diſcretion. For Proof of thek 
tle Pieces you may take once and gd 
Weight of their Bullet. See more in 

Table. | | OT 
bullen how ro be Bullets muſt be ſomewhat leſs than thel 
_' proportioned. of the Gun, that it may have vent in thei 

IN charge, and not ſtick and break the 
Some think a quarter of an Inch leſs that 
Bore will ſerve for all Guns ; but this Va 


— — ＋ 4 toO little for 4 Cannon, and too much 0 


nl tificial to divide the Bore of the Gun ina 
3 p. 3. equal Parts, and let the Diameter of the , 
ob be 19 of thoſe Parts, according to whid 
pottion: the Table is Calculated, | 
More, A Bullet of Caſt Iron of 4 Inchs 
meter, weighs 9 Pounds of Avoirdupoit Wa 
| 4 ; « ui £ 
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Ladles, how to 
be 


Of the Ka hays of Bullet is carried from the Mouth of the 


* What diſtance br Batteries made with ſuch Pieces are ul 
— vi made at 100, or 120 Paces (of five Fo 


Of Gunnery. 


Ladles ought to be ſo proportioned for en 
Gun, that two Ladlefuls of Powder may C 
the Piece; and the breadth of all Ladles to 
two Diameters of the Shot, that fo a fh 
Part of the Compaſs may be left open, fart 
Powder to fall Cocky out f the Ladle. , 
length muſt be different, according as the 

1s fortified. 

"To know how far any Piece of Oran 
will ſhoot, there is much difference an 
Authors, but all agree in this; firſt, that 


more violently, and for a good ſpace i 
ſtraight Line, but afterwards as it pro 
further, as the violent force of the Mui 
abateth, ſo the Bullet ſinketh down by I 
grees till it graze upon the Ground. 
right Range of every Piece being Liſte 7 
in a Level or Parallel to the Horizon, i 
down in the foregoing Table, in_whid 
Cannon exceeds not above 1 85 Paces, 2 
Foot to each Pace, Thoſe who reckon n 
more Paces, count but ordinary Steps or fn 
viz. of two Foot and a half. The u 
Random likewiſe that is from the Plat 
the firſt graze of the Bullet, is found fu 
moſt part to be about 10 times the di 
8 the right Range, and ſo is ſet down u** 

able. 


each Pace) at which diſtance they do beltl 

cution. 

In Mounting a Piece from the Level, 

the utmoſt Random is to the Angle of 4 

* (the like of Mortar - Pieces) for i, 
Piece higher, the Random d 

Bullet Et will be ſhorter and ſhorter; ſo . 
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could ſhoot exactly upright, the Bullet 8 
fall down into the Piece again. 


* 

ere are three Degrees uſed in Fortifying gg: 
fort of Ordnance, both Cannons and Cul- Ocdnance, ws 
s Firft, Such as are ordinarily fortifi- 
hich are called Legitimate Pieces. Se- 
ly, Such whoſe Fortification are leſſened, 

are called Baſtard Pieces. Thirdly, 
le fortified Pieces, or extraordinary Pieces. 
Fortification is reckoned by the thick- 
of the Metal at the Touch-hole, at the 
nions, and at the Muzzle, in Proportion 
Diameter of the Bore. 
e Cannons double fortified have full one 
ter of their Bore in thickneſs of Metal 
ar Touch-hole, and ; at their Trunnions, 
at their Muzzle. The leſſened Cannons 
at their Touch-hole but 3 or 43 of the 
eter of their Bore in Thickneſs of Me- 
nd p at their Trunnions, and x; at their 
le. The ordinary fortified Cannons have 
the Touch-hole, - 4 at the Trunnions, and 
he Muzzle. All the double fortified Cul- 
„ and all leſſer Pieces of that 5 

__ 8 


one of the beſt whereot is that one taken fi 


/ Gunnery. 
have one Diameter and ; at the Touchh 
+: at the Trunnions, and x; at the Muy 
And the ordinary fortified Culverins are f 
fied every way as F double fortified 
nons, and the leſſened Culverins as the 
dinary Cannons- in all Points. And » 
as to 


MorTAR-PIECES. 


As Cannons and other Pieces of Ordny 
are uſed for the moſt part to ſhoot tory 
near a Level, ſo Mortar-Pieces are uſz{ 
ſhoot upward, and at Random, into Toy 
c. and therefore the Randoms of theſe Py 
are very neceſſary to be known, And n 
of the Tables found thereof agree in 
Randoms, tho' they appear in ſeveral Dre 


Mr. Norton's Obſervations. 
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That this was an Ps, Aron is a very Ancient Wn 
gr fer ence, being well known to the ol 
31,0 + ** * dians, Feyptians, Moors, Chaldeans, Jens, 
|  . bians, and others, tho' there hath been 
| differences (in reſpe& of the Fundamen 
} ol this Art) amongſt them, as well as th: 
. dern Aſtronomers; to dive a little into i 
Matter, it will be convenient to declarey 
may be neceſſary concerning the different 
ſtems of the World; the firſt, as being tha 
moſt conſonant to the Letter of Scripture, 
Prolemaick Sy. The Prolomean Syſtem, the mol 
| and invented by one Claudius Ptolomaus, 1 
tive of Peleuſium, about Anno Chriſti 13, 
wrote much on this Subject. He placed 
Globe of Earth and Water in the Centa 
the World, and ſuppoſed jt deſtitute of al 
tion. Next to the Earth he placed the! 
with Vapours and Exhalations, which rt 
it ſelf only a few Miles above the Ear 
 Armoſphere,what. called the ug, na_ Next to that hep 
9 the Element of Fire, and in the Spaces 
ments. he ranked the Planets in order, as is het 
| rehearſed. | | 
Copernican Sy- The Copernican Syſtem is the beſt red 
tem. by the Modern 2 and was 
See in the Tres. found out by Nicholaus Copernicus, a Ply 
mie Of 1% v of Thorne in Pruſſa. He lived A. C. 
in the Treatiſe of and framed an Hypotheſis in Imitation d 
Elements, p:116- Pythagoreans, who attributed a Motion t! 
Earth, and placed the Sun, as the Soul, f 
Center of the World, and aſſigned ti 
place to the Earth, which Pro/emy allon 
Sun, making the Earth a Planet, havil 


Z 
KI 


4.3 


le ( 
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Motion about the Sun which was fixed; 


this Opinion our ableſt Aſtronomers em- 
tho 


e, ſome few oppoſe it, rather for 

of underſtanding the Symbolical Ver- 
n of that Place in Scripture, where it 
id, The Sun haſted not to go down. See Jo- 
10. 12, 13. than that it muſt neceſſarily 
y a Motion in the Sun. See hereafter as 
terpretation of ſome Paſſages in Scripture, 
ir Treatiſe of ERRORS of the People, 
alſo at the end of our ARITHME- 


K. 0 
te Tychonean Syſtem, was invented by 


Brahe, a Nobleman of Denmark, and 


res of both the foregoing Hypotheſes. 
ſo ſuppoſed that Mercury, Venus, and 
e Planets, except the Moon, in their Mo- 
reſpe&t the Sun as their Center; ſo that 
, in oppoſition to the Sun, is nearer to 
rth than Venus in Apogeo; and that 
in oppoſition to the Sun, is nearer to 
th than the Sun it ſelf. 


2 


Brabe s 87. 
Yoke Brake 57 


e Aſtronomers divide the World into two The World divi 
Into 


tial Parts, that is, 

te Terreſtrial, or Elementary Part, con- 
g the Element of Fire, next to the Sphere 
> Moon, next which beneath is the Air, 
that the Water, and the loweſt the Earth. 


hich ſee more in the Treatiſe of GE O- | 


PHI. 
Cleſtia containeth 8 ſay ſome, many 
bers 10, and not a few will have it to be 
eavens, which in Aſcending are thus 
d, I. The Sphere of the Moor; 2. Of 
Ty; 3. Of Venus; 4. Of the San; 5. Of 
; 6. Of Jupiter; 7. Of Satarn ; B. The 
df fixed Stars, called The Hrnament; 
ie Chryſtalline Heaven; 10. The Primum 
| | Mobile; 


234 


The Motions of The 


the Motion of the Ninth Sphere, and is fi 


The Sphere, what. The Sphere, an Inſtrument of à round Fi 
A Sphere of Sil- containing ſeveral Circles, invented tort 


ver, - 
made of Glaſs. 


See in Geometry, the World, appearing like a little Ball u 


P. 158, 


i 


ting of the Heavenly Light. All whid 


we mult Note the Circles and Parts tit 
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Mobile; 11. The Imperial Heaven, wen 
and the Elect are believed to Reſide. 
Magnitude of theſe Heavens are h 
by their Courſes, which thoſe great l 
within them make round the Poles of th 
diack. The Moon runs her Courſe thus 
Heavens from Weſt to Eaſt in 27 Dy 
Hours; Mercury in 88 Days; Venus i 
Days; Sol in 365 Days, 6 Hours; 
about 2 Years; Fupiter in 12, and Sun 
30. The Eighth Heaven hath a threefoll 
tion (ſaith the Modern Aſtronomers) tle! 
is proper, and is the Motion of Trepid 
which is finiſhed in 7000 Years; the Sea 
called the Motion of Circumvolution, 


ed in 49 Years; the Third is made . 
Tenth Orb, and is called the Motion d 
Primum Mobile, or the Rapid and Ii 
Motion, which turns round in the Com 
one Natural Day; by which Motion 1s 
Day and Night, and the daily Riſing au 


pears by well conſulting 


ſent the Heavenly Motions, and Fabre 


Center of the Sphere, having the Az! 
it, the Extremities whereof are called 
about which the whole Body of the He 
is ſuppoſed to turn in the ſpace of 24M 
But for better underſtanding of the 9 


which are | 

The Poles of the World, being two 
Points in the Heavens, Diametrically 
to one another ; the one viſible in our 
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A called the Artic Pole; the other not 
xf us, becauſe in the lower Hemiſphere, 
called the South, or Autarticꝶ Pole. 
e Axis of the World is an Imagina 
drawn from Pole to Pole, about whic 
iurnal Motion is performed from Eaſt to 


le 


Meridian are great Circles concurring 
terſecting one another in the Poles of the 


: Equator, or Eguinoctial, is a great Cir- 
o Degrees diſtant from the Poles of the 
, cutting the Meridians at right Angles, 
widing the World into two Equal Parts, 
the North and South Hemiſphere. 
e Zodiack is a Zone having 8 Degrees on 
fide of the Ecliptick, in which Space the 
s make their Revolutions, divided into 
ns, having 30 Degrees to each Sign, as 
N Taurus, I Gemini, & Cancer, & Leo, 
20, which are called Northern Signs; 
ra, M Scorpio, 1 Sagittarius, Capricor- 
= Aquarius, and e Piſces, called the 
ern Signs. 1 : 
> Ecliptick is a Circle in the midſt of the 
x, touching the Equinoctial in the two 
te Points of Aries and Libra. The Sun 
Iwerves from this Circle. 
> Colures are two Meridians dividing the 


1 (octial and Ecliptick, into two Equal 
nue 2ne of theſe paſſeth the Equinoctial 
of Aries and Libra, and is called the 


Xtial Colure; the other by Cancer and 
rn, called the Solſtitia! Colure. 


grees 30 Minutes diſtant from the Poles 
World. 


- 


Colures, 


Poles of the Ecliptick are two Poifits, rotes of the tip. 


tick. 


The | 
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 Tropicks, The Tropicks are two ſmall Circles wy 
to the Equinoctial, and diſtant therem 
Degrees, 30 Minutes, limitting the Suny 
eſt Declination. The Northern Tron 
called the Tropick of Cancer; the Swi 
| the Tropick of Capricorn. 
Polar Circles. The Polar Circles are two finall Cirdy 
rallel to the Equinoctial, and are diſtat 
the Pole of the World 23 Degrees 3o Min 
that which is adjacent to us, is called t 
4 rcle, and the other the Antartid 
Fe 
The Zenith, The Zenith and Nadir are two Points er 
metrically oppoſite; the Zenith is the t 
Point, or Point right over our Heads, and 
Nur. Nadir is directly underneath our Feet, 
oppoſite thereto. 
Horizon, The Horison is a great Circle, 90 De 
| diſtant from the Zenith and Nadir, dm 
the World into two Equal Parts, the U 
and Viſible Hemiſphere, and the Lora 
Inviſible. | | 
Meridian of a The Meridian of a Place is that whid 
Ph ſeth by the Zenith and Nadir of a Plac: 
_ Azimuels, =+Azrmuths or Vertical Circles, are great 
ET, cles of the Sphere, concurring and inter 
each other in the Zenith and Nadir. 
Almicanters. A/micanters or Parallels of Latitude 
{ſmall Circles parallel to the Horizon, i 
ed to paſs thro' every Degree and Mini 
the Meridian, between the Zenith aur 
| rizon. | 
Parallels of Lat Parallels of Latitude or Declination 
ziude and of be- ſinall Circles parallel to the Equinodtial; 
| are called Parallels of Declination, in f 
of the Sun or Stars in the Heavens; al 
rallels of Latitude, in reſpe& of an 
upon the Earth. 


The Latitude of a Place is the height of the Latitude of a 

| above the Horizon, or the diſtance be- e.. 
een the Zenith and EquinoChal. 3 
The Latitude of a Star is the Arch of a Cir- Latitude of a Sur. 
contained between the Center of à Star, 7 

d the Ecliptick Line making right Angle 

th the Ecliptick, and is counted either North- 

rd or Southward, according to the Situation 

the Star. E x 

Longitude on the Earth is meaſured by an Longirude on the 
ch of the Equinoctial, contained between the © _ 
mary Meridian (or Meridian of that Place 

ere the Longitude is aſſigned to begin) and 

ridian of any other Place, counted always 

Logitude of a Star is that part of the Eclip- Longirade of « 
„ which is. contained between the Stars 

e in the Ecliptick, and the beginning of 

es, counting them according to the Succeſ- 

n of the Signs. | 

ret /titude of the Sun or Stars is the Arch of altitude. 
Azimuth, contained betwixt the Horizon 

| Center of the Sun or Star. 


. Acenſion is the riſing of any Star, or any Aſcenſion. * 
eu of the Equinoctial above the Horizon. 


Deſcenſion is the ſetting thereof. Deſcenfion. 
br Aſcenſion is the Number of Degrees eu aſcenfion, 
Minutes of the Equinoctial, (counted from 
beginning of Aries) which cometh to the 
mdan with the Sun or Stars, or with any 
aa ton of the Ecliptick. _ 26 
Obigue Aſcenſion is an Arch of the Equino- Oblique Aſcenſion. 
, between the beginning of Aries, and 
al; WF" part of the Equinoctial that riſeth with 
in (Center of a Star, or with any Portion of 
1 Ecliptick in an Oblique Sphere. 


8 Oblique 


* a ,\ . * — "ewe, 
= * * 


/ 
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Olilique Deſcen- Obl19ue Deſcenſion is that part of the E 
Mrs. nottial which ſetteth Gd 
_ Akenſonal Dif. - Aſcenſional Difference is an Arch of the ER 
deten. noctial, being the difference between the Riph 
and Oblique Aſcenſion. 
Amplitude. The Amplitude of the Sun or Star, is: 
Arch of the Horizon, intercepted between t 
riſing or ſetting of the Sun or Star, and t 
CR Eaſt to Weſt Point of the Horizon. 
Parlax, he Parallax is the difference between t 
true and apparent Place of the Sun or Star, 
Refration, - Refrattion is cauſed by the Atmoſphere, 
vaporous thickneſs of the Air, near the Fart 
Stperficies, whereby the Sun and Stars ſea 
always to riſe ſooner and ſet later, than 
reality they do. 5 
The Two Hemi- Of the Two e of the Heaven 
here. the one ſhews the Conſtellations of the Nc 
thern, and the other of the Southern Hem 
ſpheres of the Heavens, whereby may be ſe 
the Right * 2 and Declination of any 
the Stars in either Hemiſphere; by which al 
| Star may be eaſily found, and the Way n 
Of Comets. See Courſe of a New Star or Comet may be tra 
In the e of in its Way or Orbit, with ſeveral other Uk 
I Altho' (as David faith) the Number of tl 
Stars is only known to God, yet the Aſtru 
mers, by their Teleſcope Obſervations, iu 
found and diſcovered moſt of them, divid 
Fixed Stare. - all the fixed Stars (fo called becauſe they 
ways keep one invariable diſtance from e 
another, and from the Ecliptick) into 48 In 
ges or Conſtellations; whereof 21 are pl 
in the Northern Hemiſphere, 15 in the & 
thern Hemiſphere, and 12 in the Zodiack. Wntz; 
Their Subſtance.) As to their Subſtance, the Modern Phil 
phers and Aſtronomers believe their led 
Compound, and not Simple, made up 2 * 


| 


\ 
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V Matter, formed into fiery Globes, | 
| | cooling of Matter, Solid and Liquid, as 
is Terraqueous Globe below. Their Light, 'Their Light. 
me conſider to be innate, others think it 
rrowed of the Sun. Their Colour various, Thcit Colour. 
xding to the difference of their Light, tem- 
red by the divers Conſtitutions of their Mat- 

or Subſtance, ſome appearing Ruddy, 
hers 'Bright, &c. whence ſome have made 
n Eſtimate of their Natures, and ranged 
m under the ſeveral Planets. Their Scintil- 
on diſtinguiſheth them from the Planets, 
ich have no ſuch Twinkling or Glimmerin 
gt. Their Figure, tho' ſeemingly — 
e not mathematically ſo; for their Superfi- 
a are diſcovered to be uneven by Teleſcopes, 
ed to conſiſt of many Angles and Sides. As ' 

their Number, ſome Aſtronomers compute Tbelr Number. 

e moſt noted to be 1022, but Galilaus found 
2500 Stars, - where but 63 appeared -to the 
ire Eye. As to their Magnitude, they are Their — 
a inguiſhed into Six Differences; the Aſtro- 
mers appointing to 4 
The Firft Magnitude 15 Stars, whereof each 
e contains the Earth 207 times. 
The Second Magnitude 45 Stars, whereof 
ery one contains the Earth 90 times. 
The Third Magnitude» 208 Stars, whereof 
ch one contains the Earth 72 times. 
The Fourth Magnitude 474 Stars, whereof 
n Very one contains the Earth 54 times. ( 
öde Fifth Magnitude 217 Stars, whereof 

"cn one contains the Earth 50 time. 
e de Sixth Magnitude 49 ſmall Stars, which 
. N etain the Earth 18 or 20 times. 
ni Beſides, there are 14 others, whereof 5 are 
led Cloudy, and the other Miſty or Dark, 
Cat hardly e to be * Theſe make 


up 


Their Figure, 
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TheConftellation Aries, or the Ram, in which Conſtellata 
of, 1. Aries. 


2. Taurus. 


6. Virgo. 


7. Libra. 


. Scorpio, 


. Saginariws, 


. one of which is on the North Head of ti 
- Twins, and called Caſtor; another in the Sout 


Stars, two whereof are of the firſt Magnitud 


Heart. * ** 
Stars on his- Shoulder, making a 179% 


1 
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up juft the Number of 1022, as before alledpy 
But for the better Knowledge of the 48 Cn 
ſtellations, and the chief or moſt viſible $t 
within them, take this following Account, | 
ginning with the 12 Signs, thro which the du 
paſſeth Annually in the Zodiack ; the firlt 
which is . 


three Stars are molt conſpicuous, viz. two i 
the left Horn, and one diſpoſed between t 
Horns. 6 1 . 

In Taurus, or the Bull, are the ſeven gti 
called the Pleiades in his Neck, and five call 
the Hyades, near the great bright Star, dl 
Aldebaran, or the Bull's Eye. 

In Gemini, or the Twins, are four St 


Pollux, one on the right Foot of Caſtor, tod 
on the left of Pollux. | 

In Cancer, or the Crab, ſcarce any Stars 
pear, beſide one near tg the right Claw, 

In Leo, or the Lyon, are divers br 
Stars, two whereof are of the firſt Magnitud 
that on the Breaſt called Cor Leonis, and tit 
in the Tail, called the Lyons Tail. , 

In Virgo, or the Virgin, are ſeveral briorn 


being called Spica Virginis, ſtanding in the 
of Corn in her left Hand: | Nee 

In Libra, or the Scales, are two very br 
Stars, fo callel. 
In Scorpio, or the Scorpion, are ſeveral gt 
Stars, one of which is called the Scat 


I LEES, 7; WHY 
In Sagittarius, or the Archer, are four d 
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Table, and three or four reſembling a Bow, 

th one imitated on an Arrow. | 

In apy or the Goat, are four, two 
his Tail, and two other in his Horns. 

In Aguurius, or the Water-Bearer, are ſeve- 
_ of the Firſt, Third, and Fourth Mag- 

tude. 

In Piſces, or the Fiſhes, are ſeveral ſmall 

urs, but bound with a Ribband, adorned 

ith. Stars of the Furſt Magnitude. 


Theſe 12 Signs, or Conſtellations, are all 
poſed in the Zodiack: To know the Time 

Sun enters any of theſe Signs, you may 
re recourſe to every common Almanack ; 

it being of more curious Satisfaction, and 
erly unknown to many, the Invention of 
{ Myſterious Portraictures, given through 
Ironomers Obſervations, (the Antiquity 


tereof is great, as may be found by that of 
0 


WV 9. 9, 38, 31.) we ſhall inſert ſomething 
Im Marſilius Ficinus, in the Third Chapter 
bis Commentary upon the Third Book of 
Second uead. of Plotinis the Platonick 
uoſopher. = 
The Ancients put the Ram firſt for the Love The Miſterious 
Jupiter Ammon, whom they figured with de fsger of 
pms on his Head (as now Painters do by Signs in rhe Zo. 
et) and the Sun then, - (viz. in March, ®* 
n he enters this Sign) begins to recover his 
ce, yet is of a mild Nature, as the Sheep 
. Freenus adds, that the Bull is next, be- 
le at that time the Earth is to be manured. 
che Twins, becauſe of the Increaſe and 
Ana plication of Cattle, &c. which germi- 
te and entertain one another. The Crab fol- 
eth, becauſe the Sun that Month retireth, 
reiß the Crab doth in its Motion, which is al- 
82 ways 


lations without the Zodiack, beginning wit 


and burning. Conſequently the Virgin 


in a manner to be nimble and dance. I. 


Pole of any viſible Star. 


ftrum Majus, or the Greater Wain, wit 
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ways backwards. Afterwards the Lyon, be 
cauſe the Sun grows outragious, and is te 


becauſe the Earth being burnt, becomes ba 
ren, and produceth nothing at that tim 
Then the Balance, becauſe the Sun makes thy 
Days and Nights equal. Scorpio ſucceeds, { 
called, becauſe the Sun being in this Sign, 
part of the Zodiack, the Air begins to Nip 
and wax Cold. The Archer is to called þ 
reaſon of his Vehement Cold, and of his 
rows, which ſhoot forth Winds. Then t 
Goat, becauſe the Sun begins to rouze himſe 


Water-Bearer and his Fiſhes, becauſe of t 
Rains and Humidity of the Seaſon in tl 
Months of January and February. 


But now it is time we return to the Conſt 
that next the Pole. 


Urſa Minor, or the Little Bear, hath ſev: 
Stars, four whereof are almoſt in a ſquare FRY 
pare, the other three are in the Tail; .“ 

indermoſt and brighteſt being called . 
North Star, becauſe the very neareſt to ! 


Urſa Major, or the Great Bear, hath ; 
ſeven Stars in like Poſition with the form! 
This Conſtellation was anciently called P. 
Name it often ſtill retains among the Aſtro 
bene : 1! to rents 1 
- Boites, the Herdſman, hath many *t i 
Stars; but the moſt noted is Arcfurus, betW 
his Thighs, on the rim or edge of his Cott 


C4 n T 
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de Dragon hath many Stars, but none 16. be. 
ater than thoſe of the Third Magnitude. 
he Crown of Ariadne, repreſents à half «7. cromn. 
cle, and is compoſed of five Stars. 
wonaſt, or Hercules, is poſited Kneeling, 18. Hercules, 
| hath ſeveral great Stars. 
ra, the Harp, hath the moſt eminent Star 19. Lyra, 
it to the Dog-Star, and ſome others. Mn 5s 
The Swan is an illuſtrious Conſtellation 20. Swan. 
hin the milky Way, of which, ſee Galaxy 
alter. 
bens hath nineteen Stars, great and 21. Cepheus, 
Il, his right Foot ſtands on the Tail of 
Minor; he was Huſband to | 
(iſhopea, a Lady ſitt ing in her Chair, con- 22. Caſſopea, 
ung ten Stars, five of which are of the 
id Magnitude. In November the 15th, 

2. a Meteor reſembling a Star, (found to be 

we the Moon) was ſeen in Cathedra Caſſio- 
exceeding Jupiter in Brightneſs, and in 

at Place was carry'd with the Diurnal Mo- 

n of the Heavens ſixteen Months together, 

after eight Months it was perceived to 

ow leſs and leſs. 4 2 

Perſeus placed between the Feet of Caſfopea 2. fe. 

Id the Bull, hath a bright Star on his Back, 

d another called Meduſa's Head in his left 

, and four more called Gorgons. 

Andromeda, Daughter to Caſfopea, hath three 2 Andromeda 

rs of the Second Magnitude, the laſt in 

Head, common to her and Pegaſus. | 

Deltoltan, or the Triangle, conſiſts of three 25 Triangle: 
Mt Stars of the Fourth Magnitude. | 

duriga the Waggoner hath three Stars, the 26. Auriga, 

called Capra the Goat, on the Shoulder. | 

Peſus, the Poets Horſe, hath ſeven great 27: Pegaf. 

one called the Mouth of Pegaſas. 


S 4 The 


20864 
28 Dolphin. 
n 


zo, Colt, | 


11. Eagle, 


34, Whale. 


#8. Canis Major, 


Points end of the Fourth Magnitude. 


32. Serpentarius. © Serpentarius, Ophiuchus, or the Sera 


43. Serpent. 
G4 Stars of the Third and Fourth Magnitude, 


of the Jawhone of the Wha'e, and another 
big in the midſt of the Point of his Tail, 


Eridanu is à River, and a long windi 


| ſmall, and placed in the Ears. 


Stars, two on his Shoulder, three in his Girdk 
called Three Rings; one in his right Kit 


N 
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The Dolphin between the Colt, the Eq x 
the Arrow, hath ten Stars. | 
The Arrow_hath five Stars, that at 


The Colt, is as it were but the Shadow! 
the Head of the Flying-Horſe, called Pegs 
and hath four Stars. | 

The Eagle hath ſeveral bright Stars, « 
whereof js called the Bright Star of the Eg 


Bearer, is a large Aſteriſm or Conſtellatig 
but hath no Stars bigger than of the Thi 
Magnitude. He is called Æſculapius. 

The Serpent, or Ophiuchus, hath ſer 


The following fifteen are all Southern Sin 
ig. 
The Whale, ſituate under Piſces and Ari 
having a vaſt wide Mouth, and therein a vi 
of the Firſt Magnitude, called the Bright & 


tides ſome other large Stars. 


Aſteriſm, betwixt Orion and the Whale, ti 
Stars are ſinall. 

The Hare hath twelve Stars, four of tl 
Firſt Magnitude, and four others of the 


Orion, God of the Winds, hath many br 


and another in his left Foot, called Regel 

Canis Major, or the Great Dog, hati U 
his equal for a bright Star, called Sve, 
at his Mopth.. 
1 Cut 


. 
” 
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is Minor riſeth before the Great Dog, »9. Canis Minor, 
ith a bright Star in his Neck, and ano- 
in his Thigh, called Procyon. 

e Ship hath but few Stars to be ſeen, ex- 40. Ag. 
ne at the Helm, called Canopus. | 
{ra, the Water-Serpent with many Heads; 41. Hydrwe 
of great Extent, reaching almoſt in length | 
Jegrees, and hath a bright Star on the 

called Cor Hydra. 
je Bowl, or Cup, on the midſt of Hydra, 42. BowL 
2 C, or halt Circle of Stars. 
je Crow hath a Table in it, conſiſting of 43. Crater. 
pretty large Stars. | 
e Centaure, beſides fourteen viſible Stars, 44. Centaur, 
cf ten are very apparent) hath four re- 
able Stars, called the Cro/iers, by which | The Crofiers, 
ners ſail in the Southern Henuſphere, as 
e Northern by the Pole-Star. - 
e olf, whoſe Head reacheth the middle 8. war 
Scorpion, hath nineteen, but not great 


te 4/tar, or Cenſor, is for the moſt part 4s. =: 

nder the bending of the Scorpion's Tail. 

e South Crown hath one notable Star, 47. som Crown, 
g others, called Uraniſc#s, or the Petty 


en. 
le South Fiſh hath many pretty large Stars, 48. South rin. 
A called Fomabant, very large in its 


Galaxy, or milky Way, hath its Name 
its white 22 there being a vaſt. 


ber of thick ſet Stars, which occaſion 
bok ſo lightſom. 


te, That when the Sun, or any Planet 
Uto be in any Sign, the meaning is that 
Placed under it, or intervenes between our 
ad that Sign, the fixed Stars being — 

nitly 


x 
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nitly higher than the Sun, or any other d 
Planets. 


Concerning the Nature, Affections, G, 
the Planets, ſee after in AS TROLOGI 
the Aſcenſional Difference and Motions a 
Planets. and Stars, is known the Increal: 
Decreaſe of the Artificial Day in every 
tude, and the Diſtinction of Times and 
ſons; alſo the ſeveral kinds of Days 
Weeks, Months and Years are known hy 
Benefit of this Science, wherefore we 
treat of ſomething thereof here. 


Hour. _- Minutes make 1 Hour, and 24 H 
ay. | 
Artificial Day. An Artificial Day is from Sun-riſe to! 
ſet, of which, and of 

Natural Day. A Natural Day, which contains 24 H 

I ſhall ſpeak more at large at the end d 
Treatiſe of Aſtronomy. | 

Week: iba; 7 Days make one Week, 4 Weeks 1 Me 

and 12 Months (called Kalendar, or 

Months) or 13 Lunar Months, make 1 

which contains 365 Days and odd Min 

of which ſee hereafter, while we come to 


of the Ety mologies of the Days of the) 


prymologiesofthe Sunday had its Name from the Idol of te O 
by ox zn. adored on that day by the Ancient I th 
Pagans. Wide 
1 Monday, from the Moon, adored like 
| * hy mak 5 7 
5 Tueſc om the Idol Ty/co, the pt 
| God of the Germans. a 
Wedneſday, from the Idol Moden, adord iſe 5 
the Saxons. ry, 
Toy a 
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, from the God Thor, or Jupiter, of 
t repute amongſt them, aud adored on 
day of the Week. | 
ot the Goddeſs Friga, who was an Her- 
hrodite. 

9, from the Idol Seater, that day be- 
Celebrated to hum. 


erſtegan's Antiquities, where you may 
Sculpture the Forms of theſe Idols, as 
tly adored. . | 


 Latins give other Names for the days 
Week, as Sunday they call Dies Domini- 
onlay they call Dies Lune, Tueſday they 
es Martis; and the Aſtrologers ſay the 
Mars governs the firſt Hour of that 
of which ſee more in ASTROLOGT; 
day they call Dies Mercury, from the 
lercury, the Planet Mercury allo govern- 
firſt Hour of that Day; Thurſday t 
es Fours, which God was the ſame wit 
above, and the Planet Jupiter governs 
Hour of that Day ; Friday they Name 
eric, from the Goddeſs Venus, which 
alſo rules the firſt Hour of that Day; 


to proceed to the Etymologies of the 


r Saxons called January, Wolf-Month ; 
"I Sprout-Kele March, Length-Month, 


1 Of er- Mont h; May, Trimilki, June, 


Ly, or Saturn's Day, called by the La- . 


Weyd- 


Pompilins, 
es Sabbati, being the Ancient Zeros Sab- grebe 
Of the Names of the ſeveral Feaſt- Months. 
throughout the Year, I ſhall ſpeak at 
Hof this Treatiſe of Aſtronomy. 
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ies of Junuary is ſo called from Janus, deyil 
he ſeveral Months. with two Faces, as beholding the Ye 


in che Year, 


Weyd-Month;, Fuly, Hey Month; Angi, 


Auguſt had alſo the Name from Augu/tu, 


far reckoned their Months from Mari 
do now the Lawyers, and many « 


Oclober ſignifieth the eighth Month. 
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or Barn-Month; September, Gerſt-Month, 
ber, Wyn-Month, November, Ind. 
and December, Winter-Month. See Ver 
59, 60, 61, 62, 


(or Things paſt) and to come. 
February took its Name from certain Sa 
then offered, called Februa. 
March, from Mars the God of War. 
about this Time being ready to tak 
Field. This Month the Ferws call 4% 
April ſignifieth the Month of Produtto 
{pringing of the Year; and hath its 
ſom the word Aperio, opening all 1 
bles and other Things. 
May, from Maia, Mother to Mercury. 
June, from Funius Brutus, or as ſome i 
a Funiore; for that all the young kt 
had a meeting in that Month for Re 
tion. 
Fuly had its Name from the Emperor | 
Ceſar; before that Time it was Kno 
the Name Quintilis. 


ſecond Roman Emperor, for enlarging d 
Empire. | 
September ſignifieth the ſeventh Monti; 
the Romans before the Time of Jul 


reckoning the Year from the 25th 
March. 80 


November ſignifieth the ninth Month, a 
) | « :M 


1 
th | 
d- 


Ven 


ex 
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er the tenth Month. In all which 
the the Romans had particular Times, 


they diſtinguiſhed by the Name of 


nds, Ides, and Nones. Now the 
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nds were the firſt day of every Month, alends, what, 


hich they counted backwards. As the 
April, they named the Kalends of April, 
te laſt of March, Pridie Kalendas Aprilis, 
before that, the third Ka/ends of April, 
n day before that, the fourth Ka/ends of 
and ſo on till they came to the Ides. 
yord Kalends came from the Greek Verb 
2. to Call; for on the firſt day of eve- 
mth a Cryer ſtanding on a high Place 
four or more Calls, to ſignify to the 
how many days in that Month the 
or Markets called Nundinæ ſhould en- 
from which word ſprung 
ve, or Nones, that is to ſay, the Days 
Fairs, during which time the Romans 
pped no God. Every Month had four 
17 March, May, Zuly, and Oclober, 
IX, 


* 
were thoſe days by which the Nones 
divided from the reſt, and were eight in 
Month, dividing in a manner the Mont 
two equal Parts, for the firſt Ides com- 


tell on the 13th, 14th, or 15th day of 
x7 of 


lonth. And here we may properly 


e Prime, or Golden Number, fo called Golden Xunber. 


ſe marked in «the Kalendar of Fulius Cæ- 
ih Letters of Gold, and is a Circle of 
een Yearsz in which time it is ſuppoſed 
e Lunations and Aſpects between the Sun 
Moon did return to the fame place, its 


chief 


. — 


Cyde of the Sun, The Cycle of the Sun is a Revd 


To find the Cycle 


diet 123, 24, 25, 26, Or 27, be divided! 


Dei, Cælum Bonum Accipe Gratis; and 


Tear contains 354, and the Solar 35 


| of Rome in their Charters. the Andie 
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chief Uſe being to find the Age and Chy 
the Moon. 


Number of twenty eight Years, in which 
is a change of all the Sunday Letters fort 
Year, whereby is known the true Order. 
Sunday Letter; A. being placed agu 
firſt day of Januar, and the reſt in or 
the Year's end. Y 


To find the Cycle of the Sun by the Fi 


(which is the Cyc/e, as above) and that 
remains is the Number of Joints which 
be accounted upon the Fingers, by Fila 


the Number ends, that Finger ſhews the 
which is preſent, and the firſt L:tter 
Word in the Verſe, ſhews the Dommial 
ter. As, divide 123 by 28 for the Yea, 
the Quotient is 4, and there remainel 
for which you muſt account 11 Words, 
&c. upon the Joints beginning from tit 
Joint of the Index, and you ſhall ly 
Anſwer. 

The Epaf, is a Number not exceedig 
becauſe the Moon between her Changes, 
exceeds 30 days, and thereby the Luna 
conſiſting of 12 Months, is leſs than the. 
by 11 days, for to every Lunar Mom 
reckoned but 29 days and half; fo 1 


the difference is 11 days, and thus 1 
the EpaZ. | 

The Indif#ion is a Number of 5, 10 
Years, uſed by the Ancient Romans in! 
bering of Years, and ſet down by the 


: oe 
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ſed alſo a Diviſion of the Solar Month 
lende, None s, and Ides, as is declared 


Muſcovites begin the Year on the iſt or the cνẽ,ẽj“. 
ſenber. | _—_— 
Egyptians began the Year on the 21ſt 

rh, as ſome write; others ſay on the 

f September, according to the Gregorian 

or on the 28th (Chamberlain in his Pre- 

e of England, faith the 29th) day 

guſt, according to the Greek Kalendar; 

c doth the Portugueze, as well as in divers 

is of Africa. See Chronology. | 

» Ethiopians begin the Year on the Ka- 

of September, as doth the Myſcovite, as 

ay obſerve before. | 

 Venetians begin their Year on the 1ſt of 

„ according to the EpaZ. 

Grecians on the longeſt day, as the old 

r did on the ſhorteſt day, which two 

em to have moſt reaſon, as beginning 

t the Periodical day of the Sun's Re- 


Tear in England, according to the Cycles 
Sun and Moon; and according to Al- 
s, begins on the 1ſt of January, but 
whſh Church and State, as alſo her 
of Law, begin from 25th of March, 
is alſo obſerved in Spain. | 
ſes by God's Commandment, ab equino- 
0, i. e. Eaſter, according to which 
Day was ordained upon the Full of the 
being the 14th day of the. firſt Moon 
the Sun entered into the Sign of Aries, 
is alſo uſed in Egypr. Afterwards, in 
ear 328, the Council of Nice did ordain 
Day always to be upon the Sabbath- 
or Sunday next after the Full _— 
An 
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Number of the Moon, beginning from 


See in 


| Vol. I. p. 203. 


and concurreth with the Sun, and if the 


to find Eaſter, and the other Moveable 
in England, is thus; Shrove-Tueſday is 


ay. 1 
In England, at the beginning of Chil 
to the then Roman Account, by Olynpi 


the ground whereof is this, The Vers 
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And the Biſhop of Alexandria made thy 
a Liſt, according to the Circle or 


gure 1, till Number 19; tor that in 1; 
the Moon maketh her compleat Rei 


ber did fall out upon a Sunday, then the 
after was Eaſter-Day. The moſt certa 


the firſt Tueſday after tht firſt New Ma 
ter January, and the Sunday following 
drageſima, and the 1ixth Sunday after is] 
Day, and the fifth Sunday after Eaſter i 
tion Sunday, (of which, and the Names: 
Feſtival Days of the Year, you hal 
preſently) and the Thur/day following 
forty days after the Reſurrection, is 4% 
Day, ten after which (or fifty days 
Eafter is Pentecoſt, or Whitſunday, a 
Sunday following Trinity Sunday; Adu 
day is always the fourth Sunday before 
Ry or the neareſt Sunday to St. / 


they counted, as all other Chriſtians, ac ur 


terwards (in the Reign of Conſtantine, . 
Chriſtian Emperor) by Indi&ons, or 15 
at length, in the Reign of the Emperor N! 
532 Years after Chriſt's Incarnation and! 
fore) all Chriſtians generally began toi 
about Anno Chriſti Incarnati; at wii 
one Dysniſius Exiguus, or Abbas, a wong 
man, finiſhed a Cycle for the Obſerm 
Edafter, which was then generally receiv 
is fill obſerved by the Church of 


2 
= % 12 
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at that time was accounted to be the 21ſt 
ch, and by conſequence muſt be the 
11 Full Moon: and then March the 8th 
be the earlieſt New Moon, and April the 
the lateſt full Moon; which — 

Sunday, (as it will when the Dominica 
* is C. and the Golden Number 8.) then 
that Year will be April the 25th. 80 

1 the New Moon ſhall be on March the ad, 
will when the Dominical Letter is D. 
the Golden Number 16.) then Eaſter will 
i the 22d of March, ei was in the für 


lus Ceſer, the firſt Emperor of Rome Of Jer 
dering the Roman Years were reckoned © | 
edly, according to the Courſe of the 
54 the Counſel and Inſtigation of So- 
„ an expert Mathematician, about 44 
before the Birth of Chrift, deviſed a new 
of Kalendar, firſt framed after the Courſe 
e Sun, dividing the Year into 365 Days 
ear Now for as much as the odd 
could not be brought to Account eve- 
ar, he ordained that every fourth Year, 
lay ſhould — added to grate (4 times 
urs making up a day of 24 Hours) and 
(73 —_— 5 dd day falleth, we call 
Tor, having 366 Dyer And becauſe it 
ed at the fix Kalends of March, it is 
« in Latin, Biſſextus,” or Biſſextilis Arinus, 
heleſs Julius Ceſar began his Kalendar 
wary, when the Sun entereth the 8th De- 
of Capricorn, 8 days. after the Winter 
wn, which then being the ſhorteſt” day 
| Year, fell on the 25th of December, 
Time Eq: vinoxium, about the 
of March, the w Places are now 
d and flidden back in the Julian Ka- 
* lendar 
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culation by 10 Minutes of an Hour, and 


Gregorian Account, 
or New Stile. 


fame exactly, was hindered b 


lendar from the ſaid. Obſervation of | 
Spring Egquinodium, as allo from the Han 


ol the N:icene Council, which was Anno 3%, 


ent State of "Englund, faith the 5th of6 


co Aftronony. 


Eguinoctium, (about the 26th of September)t 
longeſt day then falling out on the wi 
Fane, grounded his reaſon of the | 
vention of the Equinoctial to the 1ath, 1 
and 1oth days of the ſaid Months, and 
Izth and 14th of Septenber. But the 
cauſe proceeded by reaſon Julius Caſar i 
reckon to the Year 365 Days and 6 Ho 
which 1s more than the juſt Aſtronomers 


nds, accounting 60 Minutes to an H 
and 60 Seconds to a Minute; fo that the 
truly containeth 365 Days, 5 Hours, 49 
nutes, and 16 Seconds, which difference of 
moſt 11 Minutes in the ſpace of about 
Years, maketh one whole Day ; and in 
ſpace of 1664 Years, from the Time the 
han Kalendar was ſet forth, came to 121 
22 Hours, 40 Minutes, and 25 Seconds.“ 
dry Learned Men deſiring it might be rel 
ed, the Matter was propounded to di 
General Councils, bat took no effect, till! 
Gregory XIII. Anno 1582. when it was 
mitted to one Hoyſrus Lilizs, Profeſlor in 
thematick-Aſtrology, to ſet down this 
deſired Reformation; who en is 0 

1 a! 


for they would not agree that the ſame fi 
be drawn back any further, than to the 


hereupon he b t the Reckoning back! 
10 Days, and — the 15th of December! 
called the 25th Day, (Chamberlain in hi 


ber ſhould the 35th) which is but 
ferved in fome Places, and brovgit f 


N * 
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troyverſy in divers Countries. Thus the 
being brought back 10 Days, the Vernal 
nox, which was at firſt on the 21ſt of 
rh, was got back to the 11th of March, by 
n whereof ſometimes 2 Full Moons paſs be- - 
en the Equinox and Eaſter, contrary to the - 
nitive Inſtitution thereof; which was, that 
ſhould always be obſerved as 1 | 
on the Sunday following the firſt Ful 
n after the Vernal Equinox; therefore 1 
Gregory reſolved to take away 10 Days 4 
Ince, as I have already ſaid; And that | p 
or might never retrocede for the future, 
u then provided that every 400 Years, 3 
ile Years ſhould be left out, that is, in 
Years 1700, 1800, and 1900; and fo 
Lin 2100, 2200, 2300, leaving the Lear 
d to have its Biſſextile, and ſo every 
6 Year. The not reckoning the Year 170 ; 
liſſextile, hath now brought the New Stile 
11 Days before us, in our Accounts; and 
wpens in ſome Years that their Eaſter is 
Weeks before ours, but never after ours. 
tho our Engliſb Computation agrees with | 
laſtern Chriſtian Churches, with the /Stwir+ a 
d but this old Account is become Erro- 
u for by our Rules, two Eaſters will be 
Ted in one Year, as was Arno 1667. and * 
Ine Eaſter in another, as in the Year 1668. 
ith been Stated, and formerly Repreſented 
1 up rt wg e ; os. by, A Reformaion of 
U os by t ition | of Time growing by * Nen 
n Minutes and Seconds every Tear, ariſing = — the Al. 
whole Day in every 48h Tear (in Februa- eee 
it 15 ancreaſed to ſeveral Days, it might 
.in Rule decreaſe ſo much in few Tears, 
= ut and ſuſpending that one Day 
1 2 which 


= 


perceptible difference}, and after the {al 


oy 


- Diviſion of the 
Natural Duy. 


Deleo the Marrobing divides the Natural Day | 
ding 10 dare. Firſt, that part of the Day which be! 
bins. Mid-night, till the Second, called in 


Note, the Ancient Athenians began their 


Noon; the Ira/ians reckon 24 Hours, by 


and Ancient Romans, who began it at! 


 ticitium, the ſpace between the firſt Cod 


& * 0 | % 
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which is ſo added, until it come to the fu 
ſtitutiam and Calculation of the Julian Kaln 
which | may be reformed im about 44 Tears 
52 lears- taken ſtriltly, and - that without 


Tears 'expired, ' might be added the ſaid} 
again, and there would not increaſe any om. 
more but in 174 Fare, and all the hear) 
ſervations might be accommodated according) 

As to the Diviſion of the Natural! 


from Sun- ſet; the Chaldaant, Fetus, and! 
lonians, from Sun-riſe; the Eeyptiant all 
mans, from Mid-night; the Umbrians, | 


ning from the; ſetting of the Sun; the P 
divide the Natural Day into 4 Parts, 
Sun- riſing to Noon, from Noon to Su 
from 'Sun-ſet to Mid-night, and from | 
night to Sun-rife. © And the Cuſtom wel 
of beginning the Natural Day at 1220 
at Night, had its Original from the HH 


Time, from whom it - was. communicate 
us; but in Iraly, Gs I have ſaid betory 
hemia, Poland, &c. their Account is from! 
ſet to Sun-ſet; and in Arabia, from No 
n 6 


Noon. 7 a 


Gallicinium, or Cocks Crow; the Third 


break of Day; the Fourth, Diluculus 
Twilight, or dawn of the Day; the 
Mane, the Morn, or Morning; the! 
Meridies, Noon, or g the Kn 
Pomeridies, the Afternoon; the Eight), * 
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1 Gun-ſet ; the Ninth, Supreme Tempeſtas, 
nM vening Twilight; the Tenth, Veſper, or 
ing; the Eleventh, Prima Lux, or 
ut ie-time; the Twelfth, Nox concubia, the 
al WW Candle-time, or Bed-time; the Thir- 
h, Nox intempeſts, the Quiet, or Dead- 
of Night. © - 4 | 
r underſtanding the Firſt Hour, Third Diviſion of be 
Sixth Hour, Ninth Hour, Twelfth — — 
and Eventide, mentioned in Scripture, 
bſerved by the Fer, Note, that they di- 
their Day 3 was only from Sun- 
o Sun- ſet, called an Artificial Day) into 
Quarters, allowing to every Quarter 
Hours, accounting the Firſt Hour of 
rt Quarter, at the Riſing of the Sun, 
the Firſt Hour of. *the Second Quarter 
alled the Third Hour; and the Third 
of the Second Quarter,. they called the 
Hour, which was Mid-day; the Third 
of the Third Quarter they called the 
Hour ; and the Second Hour of the 
h Quarter, the Eleventh Hourz and 
weltth and laſt Hour of the Day, they 
Even-tide. Thus having treated of the 
ral and Artificial Day, and whence the 
of the Week derived their Name, I 
it not improper to ſet forth the Names 
eral of the Principal Feaſt-Days and The Names of he 
7 in the Year, which are ſtill retained in Ache Lr. 
urch of England, althe the Religion is 
pproved of in which they were Eſtabliſh- 
The Firſt of January is called New-Tear s- 
as beginning the Lear; the Sixth is cal- 
I Epiphany, which Word comes from the 
, and ſignifies an Apparition; it is alſo 
Twelfrh-Day, being the Twelfth Day af- 
ant's Nativity. February the Second is 
£552 T 3 called 
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Prieſt figned the People with a Croſs upont 
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called Cand/emaſs-Day, becauſe heretofore 
before Maſs was ſaid that day, the Chi 
bleſſed Candles for the whole Year, and 

in Proceſſion with hallowed Candles int 
Hands. Shrove-tide ſignifies the time of ( 
feſſing, for our Anceſtors uſed to ſay, Who 
£0 10 Shrift, inſtead of, We will go to Conſe 
and the Name ſtill remains with us. 46 
neſday is ſo called from the Ancient Ceren 
ot bleſſing Aſhes on that day, wherewith 


{ 


Foreheads. Maunday Thurſday was 10 
guaſi Mandatum, the firſt Word of the 
phon, anciently ſung in all Churches on 
day. Eaſter is from Oriens, (i. e. the Ea 
Riſing) one of the Titles of Chriſt. D. 
in albis (commonly called Low-Sunde, a 
Octave of Euſter-Day)) had its Name fron 
Carechumens, or Neophites white Gam ch 
which they put on at their Baptiſm, al 
lemnly put off with this day. Rygati 
Dies Rogationum, or Gang-Week, is ſo tet 
becauſe of the eſpecial Devotion of 
and Faſting formerly enjoyned by the Cl 
to all Men, for a Preparative to the] 
Remembrance of Chriſt's glorious Aſca 
and the Deſcending of the Holy Ghoſt 
form of Cloven Tongues ſhortly after 
in that reſpe& the Solemnization of G 
Matrimony was forbidden from the fire | 
of the ſaid Week until Trinity Sunday, as! 
alſo in the Time of Advent, wherein © 
ceſtors repoſed a kind of Reverence 5 
approach of theſe ſolemn Feaſts. In 
Parts of England it is called Cruys-Weti 
Croſs-Week, becauſe on thoſe days Pri 
their Proceſſion carried the Croſs before 
(The Bekzians call it by this Name {till 
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ſome —_— Parts of England, it is called 
Meek, from the Ganging or Going in 

lion, and the Perambulations — 
. Pentecoft, in Greek, ſignifieth the Fit- 
h, being : fiffieth day after the Reſur- 
jon; but it is by Cuſtom called hit ſun- 
from the — being anciently 


this Feaſt to the Sacrament of Baptiſm, 
uy Saxons called Wied-Sunday, 1. 5 Wah- 
in that Language, which alſo may 
one occaſion o this Name. Micha- 
is from a ſolemn Maſs that uſed to be 
med, September the 29th, with particu- 
Commemoration of St. Michae! the Arch- 
and of all the Nine Orders of Holy 
; andes it is ſometimes called the * 
Ir n of St. Micbael, from the dedicatin 


alows-Day was 2 Solemnity in Memory 


amed from the Maſs celebrated on that 
to the Honaur of Chriſt. Childermaſs- 
had its Name from the Maſs which th: 

commemorated thoſe Children ſlain b 

id, and therefore called Childrens-Maſ,, 
the day Childermaſs-Day. And Ember-Days 
be found in every Almanack) had thee 
ne from an Ancient Religious Cuſtom of 
bs nothing on thoſe days 9 il Night, and 


20 
e! 
{ce 
- 


0 
fir 


a; i only 2 Cake baked = the Embers or 
ous, which was called Panem Subcineritium, 
e er- Bread. 

In 

Vetk 

Pri | 

fore - T 4 of 


ill 


hed in White, and admitted on the Eve 


ih in Rome to him by Pope Boni * | 
Honour of all 4 Saints. Chriftmaſs was 
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0 Aſtronomy. 

of the Science of Aſtronomy, you may 1 
many a 
AUTHORS, 


Of the Ancients, Plato, Proclus, Ariftul 
Averro, eg Aquilinus, Riting, Allig 
nus, Fahannes Regiomontanus, Tebith, Alu 
ſen, Afraganus, Rabbi Lęvi, Zacutus Au 
chelles, Hay Benrodam, Shoner, Appion, Oron 
us, Cardan, Purbach. L. de Mountroyal, Bl 
chin, Rhinold, Ganric, Fricaſtgr. | 
Of the Modern, Greenwood's Aſtronony, | 


" ginus, Of the Celeſtial Signs , Peucer De un 


Droinationum generibus, Piccolomini's Treat 
of the Fixed Stars. * 

See alſo Copernicus De Revolutionibus Orliz 
Celeftium, Calcagninus's Works in Italian; l. 
ſantin's Aſtronomical Diſcourſes, © Ranzmii 
Excellency of Aſtronomy, Selle#'s Atlas Celſii 
where you may ſee hs Image of each G 
ſtial Sign in both Hemiſpheres, and the tor 


of the Aﬀeriſms. 


See alſo John Greaves's Hypotheſis of i 
Planets, &c. NY A ! 


# 


of ASTROLOGY. 


STROLOGY hath only this ſmall in- Asad, a 
difference from Aſtronomy, that is to Zone 
Aſtronomy inveſtigateth the reaſon of Aftrologers, called © 
ariety of Heavenly Motions, the diver- which ended 

of Circles, Aſteriſins, Riſings and Settings Folly. 

e Stars, and the like; and Aſtrology diſ- 

ſeth of the variety of Conſtellations, Pla- 

Aſpects, diſpoling of the Houſes; and 

heſe and their Diſpoſitions, conjectureth 

ture Occurrences, undertaking to erect 

bal Figures, and to deſcribe the Mea- 

; Motions, Shapes, Number, Nature and 

procal Hannony, and Influence of - the 

over Men. This is called the — 8 
umelling part, otherwiſe termed Judicial judicial Aftrology: | 
ogy, which treats of the Revolution of 

Years of the World, of Nativities, of 

ury Queſtions, and by what ſort of means 

Iretel and know future Events, and the Se- 

of Divine Providence, thereby to avoid 

ucceſs, and ſecure the Undertaker of Pro- 

Ity; they alledging, the Influences do not 

jel, but incline only, yet Zoroaſtes, Pha- 

\ Nebuchadonozar., Ceſar, Craſſus, Pompey, 

borus, Nero, Julian the Apoſtate, &c. ad 

1 to Aſtrology, were deceived by the Er- 

of their own Art. It is an Ancient Art, 

10g well known to the Cha/deans and Egyp- 

, Who were great Proficients therein, even 

te our Saviour's Time, tho' there were 

difference among the Proteſſors in their 

amentals of this Science. Beroſus excel- 

8 Aſtrology, wherefore the Athenians, for 

Dirine Prognoſtications, erected him a Sta- 

| tug 
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tue with a golden Tongue, ſet up in 
Publick Schools, as ſaith Pliny, Lib. ) ( 


— 2 

Having ſpoke in 48S TRONOMTA 
Twelve Signs of the Zodiack, I hall | 
{peak only of their Diviſion into 


Four T81PLICITIES. 


Fiery, . (YT &Q 4) Hot and[ 
Airy, ( Signs ) Har ( Hot and I 
Earthy, (are) Nd Rv ( Cold and In 
Watry, SM e Cold andy 


Now. as 40 the Deſcription and Significatin 
the Twelve S1GNs. | 


ification of Aries is 2 Maſculine, Diurnal, ( 
go Aries. Equinoctial, Eaſterly ; 1 of the Fi 
licity, Hot and Dry, the Day-Houſe 
The Perſons 1 = thereby are of 2 K 
Stature, lean Body, of a long Viſage, | 
Curling, and often of a white or ſandy 
Jour. As to Places it, ſignifies Sandy, Mou 
Grounds, hilly or equented Places 
Places where Sheep or ſmall Cattle are 
In Houſes it ſignifies the upper Part, 
vering thereof, or Stables where ſinall k 
F 
ificati aurus is 4 Feminine, al 
the sign au, choly, Domeſtical, Beſtial, and F 
Sign, Cold and Dry; the firſt of the bat 
Triphcity. It * one of ſhort 
ture, broad Forehead, great Eyes, l 
Mouth, ſhort fat Hands, a well ſet Pe 
Hair black, and Complection brown. | 
nifies Stables, Cow-Houſes, Cellars, G.. 
n the Fields, Paſtures, and plain Corti 


fi 1 
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nini is a Maſculine Sign, Hot and Moiſt, sgafcaien of 
coal, Aerial, Humane, Double Bodied ; * Sig" Geminy 
firſt of the Airy Triplicity. It perſonates 1 
upright, tall, ftraight, well compoſed Bo- 
of a Sanguine Somplection, long Arms, 
ds and Feet ſhort, Hair black, an Hazle- 
of an ingenious Fancy and good Under- 
ding. It ſignifies curious Rooms that are 
g and Wainſcotted; Play-Houſes, Halls, 
ning-Rooms; Cheſts, Trunks, and Store- 
uſes, and high Places. In the Fields, it 
ines Hills and Mountains, &c. 
cer is a Feminine, Nocturnal, Phlegma- Signification of 
Sign, by Nature, Cold and Moiſt, of the _— 
try Triplicity, the only Houſe of Luna. 
denotes a Perſon of middle Stature, his 
mplection, White and Sickly; his Viſage, 
al; his Hair, Dark-brown. It ſignifies 
it, watry Places; alſo the Sea and Navi- 
le Rivers; Springs, Brooks, and —_— 
unds. In Houſes, it ſignifies Sinks, Cel- 

„ _ line, Diarnal, L 1 
Lo is a Sign, Maſculine, Diurnal, Beſtial, Sgnifation 
dlerick, — a Commanding, King- WY 
vn, Hot and Dry, the ſecond Sign of the 
ry Triplicity ; the only Houſe of the Sun. 
ons that are born under Leo, are generally 
2 full large Body, Courageous and Stout, 
ur of dark Flaxen, or yellowiſh ; great 
ad, gogle Eyes, of a generous Diſpoſition, 
apiring Brain, and an active Body. As to 
ics, it ſignifies Woods, Foreſts, and deſart 
aces, Rocks, Caſtles, Forts, and all inacceſ- 

Ie Places; Kings Palaces. And in Houſes, 

ens, Furnaces, and Places near the Fire. 

Virgo is a Feminine, Nocturnal, Melancho- signifienion of 

and Barren Sign, and the ſecond of the % 8 
ly Triplicity, It generally denotes * 


*. 2 — — ay 2 
— aa Car as . — — * — * 8 , 


"4 _—_ Voz.» 7 — — 


LS 1 — * 


4 
8 — video 5 „ * » * — - 
. 
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of a ſlender Body, and of a middle Sm 
24 lovely brown Complection, great . 
thick black Hair; one of an ingenious V 
much given to Learning. It ſignifies Clo 
Studies, Muſæums, and alſo Corn. Pie 
Malt-Houſes, Dairy-Houſes, Cc. 
Libra is a Sign, Maſculine, Cardinal, E 
noctial, Diurnal, Sanguine; and Huny 
_ Hot and Moiſt; Weſtern; and of the 4 
Triplicity. Perſons ſignified are genen 
well compoſed, comely; ſtraight Body, 
| round and beautiful Viſage, Hair of a Flax 
or yellowiſh Colour, grey Eyes; and in! 
have Pimples and high Colour, but Courte 
Impartial, and Juſt in their Actions. It 
r ſandy and gravelly Places. X. 
Houſe, Garrets and upper Cham 
Out-Houſs, Barns, &c. 4 * 5 
* $ipnification of =: Scorpio is a Feminine, Nocturnal, Cold, 
en hlegmatick Northern Sign, of the Watry] 
Xx plicity. It denotes a ſtrong corpulent Bu 
of ſhort Stature, big Limb'd, Strong 
Active, ſad brown Hair, Criſping, a dul 
muddy Complection, ſhort thick Neck, 1 
Body hairy, one of. ſabtile © and reſen 
Thoughts, naturally Willful, Malicious, F 
Deceitful. It — all Muddy and Moc 
Grounds, Orchards, Gardens, Vineyards, 4 
Ditches, ruinous Houſes. In Houſes, the lv 
"M Rooms, Kitchens, Waſh-Houſe, HM. 
-— © Significationof the: | Sagittarius is a Sign, Maſculine, Chobe 
mg 3. and Diurnal, by Nature, Hot and Dry, d 
Ya Fiery Triplicity. It generally denotes dt 
= à tall, - upright, - ſtraight; well-proportit 
= Body, an Oval Viſage, ay” ang! 
N. Complection, broad Forehead, his Har 
römer Cheſſnut Colour, quick-ſighted, 
generally good Horſemen. It ſigni * 


e nn 
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Places, Hills and Mountains. In Houſes 
puiſtes upper Rooms, and Places near the 


tern Sign of the Earthy Triplicity. It 
mlly preſents one of little Stature, a dry 
Body, of a whitely Complection, thin 


little on the Beard. It ſignifies Places 
Cattle are put, and Implements of Hu- 


by Fields. 
"mor 


In Houſes, lo Rooms near 


wine, and Humane Sign, of the A1 
ty. It denotes one of a ſtrong, well-com- 
Body, not very tall, but fleſhy, the Vi- 

Oval, of a clear Skin, and Sanguine 


pnifies hilly Grounds, 
of Stone, and Places digged up. In Houſes 


ines, and Quar- 


be Twelve, and of the Watry Triplicity. 
Perſons ſignified are generally of a low 
Ire, not decent, broad Face, pale Comple- 
„ fleſhy Body, Hair of light Brown. It 
Ines watry Places, Fiſh-Ponds, Water- 
gs, Water-Mills, Mooriſh moiſt Grounds; 
s, Cc. In Houſes, Pumps, Wells, or any 
| near Water. 4 | f I 


long Neck, narrow Chin, black Hair, 


Iiy put up; alſo Barren, Thorny, and 


Pack 


Capncorn. 
Wy 


4 


Fnifies the upper Part, as Roofs, Faves, 


Piſc 


* 


5 


pecion, generally ſandy Flaxen Hair. 


* 


A 


"1.0 
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ricorn is a Feminine, Nocturnal, Me- Signifcatonofs 
ally, Solſtitial, Moveable, Cardinal, and *** 


wrivs is a Maſculine, Diurnal, 5 5 7 
= 


at 


Jer is a Feminine, Nocturnal, Phlegwis: frre 
Northerly, Double Bodied Sign, the laſt 52" " 


| þ 
* 
Ri * a. | 
\ - = . 
"OF; EF qa. 8 
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PrOr TI TIES and INFLUENCEs o 5 


PLANETS. 7 
Saturn denotes in general, Lands, Ho 's 
| Country-Men, ancient People, c. £ 


L 

* Jupiter ſignifies Judges, Divines, Sem 
Riches, Law, Relei . 

8 Mars ſignifies Soldiers, Phyſicians, 

© 

? 


Strife and Debate, Theft, and all Cruelty, 
Sol ſignifies Honour, Greatneſs, Noble MAP" 
ſons of all Degrees. 
| Venus denotes Women, Pleaſure, Paſti 
Beauty, Mirth, all kinds of Delight, | 
3 | \furnes, Sf C. — 
2 * denotes all kinds of Scribes, & 
es, Mathematicians, Servants, Cc. 
C Luna ſignifies Women in general, and 
common and vulgar Perſons, Oc. 
Dragon's Head To theſe Planets are added two cet 
and Tal. Nodes or Points, called the Dragon's Heal 
and Dragon's Tale v. | 
Houſes of he The Planets have allowed them every 
Manes. except So/ and Luna, two Signs for t 
Honſes; to Saturn, wand ; to Jupiter, 
and 36; to Mars, 7 and m; to Sol, d 
Venus, & and ; to Mercury, I and n; 
to Luna, S. 
The Planets, by their continual Mat 
thro' the Twelve Signs, make ſeveral An 
or Aſpects, the moſt forcible of which are l 
Five, a ä 
Five Ab. & Cynjundtion,  Sextile, O Quadra 
| Trine, ꝙ Oppoſition. | 
Conſuntion, A Conjuntion is when two Planets ar 
what. one and the ſame Degree and Minute d 
Sign; and this is either good or bad, 2 
Planets are either Friends or Enemies, 
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gxtile AﬀpeRt is when two Plants are =%. 
Signs, or 60 D unn Alpect, what: 
rees of V., and 1 h in 15 Degrees of 

Jupiter is in 2 Sextile Aſpect to — 

is an Aſpect of Friendſhip. 

Wadrate Aſpect is when — Planets are © 

ns, or 90 Degrees diſtant, as Mars in 10 Ace, will. 
ees of Taurus, and Venus in 10 Degrees 

0; this particular i Aſpect is of imper- 

Enmity, and Aſtrologers "ns that the 

ns fie thereby may have Jars at 

times, but ſuch as may be reconciled 


Trine 1 is when 3 two Planets are 8 
ons, or 2 wn uns, as Mars is ted. b 
ees of Aries, in 12 Degrees 
* Sol and Mars are ſaid to be in 
Aſpect. And this is an Aſpect of per- 
Love and Friendſhip. 
14050 ſtion is —— two Planets are Dia- #55 
oppoſite, which is when they are 6 Wa. wan, 
6, Or 180 Degrees, (which is one half of the _ 
bal And this is an Aſpect of per- 
re 
eite Aſpect is when two Planets are in beide age. 
&t Aſpect to the very ſame Deine and 
ite 


xter Aſpects Are thoſe which are contrary Dexter AſpeR. 
e ducceſſion of Signs, as a Planet in Aries 

his Sextile Dexter to Aquarius. | 
iter Af is with the Succeſſion of Siber Aged. 

, a8 a Planet in Aries caſts his Sextile 
er in Gemini. 

Micatian of the Planets is -erformed three appcnien of the 


are . When a light Planet being. direct 
e itt in Motion, applies to a Planet more 
25 us and flow in Motion, as Mercury in 


Nees of Aries, and Jupiter in 12 —_ 


288 
Sa r plies to a Seætile of Fupiter by direſt 4 


Planet meets with the Aſpect of the fir 


Tranſlation. 


Aſpect of Jupiter, and this is by Ren 


. Ares, and Fupiter direct in 14 Degrees d 
mwini, here Mercury applies to a Sextil d 


_ parated from it. 
lighter Planet ſeparates from the Bod 


atly applies to another ſuperior Planet, a 


by his Retrograde Motion. 
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of Gemini, and both direct; here Mere 


cation; 2. When they are both Retry 
as Mercury in 20 ees of Aries, and 
ter in 15 Degrees of Gemini; here Mey 
the lighter Planet, applies to the $ 


dation; 3. When one of the Planets ar 
rect, and the other Retrograde; as fi 
Mercury were Retrograde in 18 Depra 


piter by his Retrograde Motion. 
Prohibition is when two Planets are y 

ing either by Body or Aſpect; and k 

they come to their Partile Aſpect, 1 


and ſo prohibits it. | 22 
Separation is when two Planets hate 
lately in Conjunction or Aſpect, and a 


Tranſlation of Light and Vertue, is wi 
Aſpect of a more weighty one, and im 


tranſlates the Light and Vertue of te 
Planet to that which he applies to. 
. Refrenation is when a Planet is appli 
the Body or Aſpect of another; and belt 
comes to it he falls Retrograde, and ſo ral 


' Combuſtion. A Planet is ſaid to be 
buſt of Sol, when he is within 8 Degree 
Minutes of his Body, either before ot 
their Conjunction; but a Planet is mo 
flicted when he is applying to his Body, i 


when he is ſeparating from Combuſtion Wl” 


Rec] 


4. 
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reeption is when two Planets are in each 
rs Dignities, and it may be either by 
ſe, Exaltation, Triplicity, or Term. 
errogradation is when a Planet moves back- Region 
ls 42 20 Degrees to 9, 8, 7. and ſo out 

Taurus into Aries. | 


Body or Aſpect of a ſuperior Planet; 

before he comes to it, the ſuperior Planet 

s with the Body or Aſpe& of ſome other 

net. 

ſeregrine is when a Planet is poſited in a Peregrine! 

„ wherein he hath no Eſſential Dignities. 

nder the Sun Beams. A Planet is ſaid Under Sun Beams; 


e ſo till removed 17 Degrees from his 


7 

ad of Courſe. A Planet is ſaid to be ſo, void of cou 
n ſeparated from the Body or Aſpect of 

ter Planet, and doth not apply to the 

or Aſpect of another Planet while he re- 

eth in that Sign. 

viſt of Courſe, is when a Planet moves Switt of Courſe; 
in 24 Hours than his mean Motion; and 

laid to be ; 

0 of Courſe, when he moves leſs in 24 Sw of Courle, 
s than his mean Motion. | 
ini. A Planet is ſaid to be in Cazimi, cum 

le Heart of the Sun, when he is within 16 

tes of his Body, in reſpect of Longitude 

Latitude. = 
ging. A Planet is ſaid to be beſieged Nee. 

| he is between the Bodies of Saturn and 

x 

ental is when a Planet riſeth before the Orjenal; 
and may be ſeen after Sun-riſing. 

adental is when a Planet ſets after the Sun Oc 
may be ſeen after Sun-ſet. | 


U 


Direct. 


ration is when a ſwift Planet applies to Fruſtration! | 


\ 
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Direct. Direck. A Planet is direct when he ny 

according to the Succeſſion of Signs, and 

of 5 Degrees to 6, 7, Cc. 
Stationary. Stationary is when a Planet moves not at: 
which they do before and after Retrogn 
„Lion. 

| Increaſing in Increaſing in Light is departng from 0% 
Lig. Sol from him. n 

Longitude and Latitude of a Planet, al] 

clination, Right and Oblique Aſcenſion, &c. 

before in the Aſtronomical Definitions. 


The KinGDoMs and Cities under 
Twelve Signs and Seven Planets, 


Kingdoms nd Under Aries and Mars, are England, Fra 
Germany, Sileſia the Higher, Polonia, | 
mark, Burgundy, Syria. Of Cities, Ani 
Capua, Naples, Ferrara, Florence, Vero, | 
gamo, Lindaw, Padua, Marſeilles, Epi 
Cracow, Auguſtan, Saragoza, Wenieza. 
Kingdoms nd Under Taurus and Venus, are Ruſſa, Þ 
Cities under ia the Great, the North Part of Swedel 
Lorrain, Campania, Helvetia, now Switzeri 
Rhetia, Franconia, Parthia, Perſia, Ireland 
prus. Of Cities, Bononia, Panormus, Matt 
Sena, Carolſtadt, Herbipolis, Nantz, Gniſu 
Kingdoms and Under Gemini and Mercury, are San 
2 Lombardy, Brabant, Flanders, Hyrcani, 
menia. Of Cities, London, Corduba in 9 
Viterbium, Tournay, Lorrain, Hasford, Br 
in Flanders. 
Kingdoms ns Under Cancer and Luna, are Scot and, , 
Cicies under nada, Burgundy, Holland, Zealand, Prujſt 
” _ T thimia, Calchis, Carthage. Of Cities, C de 
tinople, Tunis, Venice, Luca, Piſa, Mullan, 22 
centia, Bern, Tork, St. Andrew's in Sci® 1 
Lubec, Wittemberg, 1 
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\ Iraly, Sicily, Apulia, Bohemia, Part of 
try, Sabina, Chaldea, Orchinia. Of Cities, 
uſco, Syracuſa, Rome, Ravenna, Cremona, 
wente, Prague, Lintz, Crimifium. 

nder Virgo and Mercury, are Greece, 


of Athens, Meſopotamia, Babylon, Aſſyria. 
Cities, Feruſalem, Corinth, Rhodes, Papia, 
1, Brunduſium, Novaria, Lyons, Parts, 


nder Libra and Venus, are. Auſtria, Alſa- 
Livonia, Sabaudia, Delphinat, Thuſia, Se- 
\ Caſpia, Thebaida, Sundgavia. Of Cities, 
ton, Landato, Sue ſam, Placentia, Felkirk, 
rs, Frankford at Man, Wimpina, Auſtria, 
werp, Landſhut. 

nder Scorpio and Mars, are N. 

u the Upper Metagony, Cappadocia, Mauri- 
6 Fez, Gethulia. Of Cities, Algiers, Va- 
u in Spain, Ur bine, Peſtorium, Tarriſum, 
um Fulium, Meſſana, Monacum, Ghent, 
ford upon Oder, Aichſtadt. 

nder Sagittary and Fupiter, are Spain, Dal- 
% Sclavonta, Hungary, Moravia, Miſna. 
Cities, Toledo, Mutina, Narbon, Avignion, 
me, Agrippina, Studgardt, Ludenburg, Bu- 
Gaſcovia, 

uder Capricorn and Saturn, are Macedonia, 
u, Thrace, Boſnia, Albania, Bulgaria, Part 
ece, Muſcovia, Ethiopia, Media. Of Ci- 
Oxford, Mechlin, Fuliacum, Berga, Bran- 
ws, Auguſta, Conſtans, Derthana, Faven- 


nder Aquarius and Saturn, are Amazonia, 
Matia, Tortary the Greater, Maſcovia, the 
th Part of Swedeland, Moſel, Piedmont, 
Ma, Sogdrana, Media. Of Cities, Ham- 
U 2 | burgh, 


nder Leo and Sol, are Gallia Togata, the Kingdoms and 


ia, Crete, Carinthia, Artheſma, the Dukes cid 


or way, Ba- King 
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burgh, Bremen, 3 Piſarum, T 
1 Saltzburg, Ingolftad t. 
— Under Piſces and Jupiter, are Cilich, 
Cities under labriana, Portugal, Galatia, Normandy, F; 
X and nia, Naſomina in Libya, Garamantis. Of 
| ties, Alexandria, Hiſpalis, Compoſtela, Ps 
tium, Rhemes, Worms, Ratisbon. 
| Nore, That the Milan Almanack, and 
Prophecies uſe theſe Signs and Planets, to 
note Countries and Cities where Events 
happen. 


r n A Table 1 what PLANET 

5 ind Night, | every Hour of the Day and Nil. 

| | | Day. 
1 |[2[3]4|[F16|7|819]idi 
\ FUNDIF; ISTAT (20 
'[MonDay, |@[h|V|4|©|2|Z]C]h|Yd 
TUESDAY. AFFITILILIEJIOE: 
WEDNESDAY,[V|C|h|V|S]|O|2|Z|C|h1 
THURSDAY, ILL ECA 
FRIDAY, 2b eee 
4SaTuRDY, |h[Y|&/©0|2|9%|c|h|Y88 

„ | Nigbt. 
_ SUNDAY, IId EEE 
, MonDaY, _|2|9%|C|Rh|Y|4]&|2[2|(/ 
TutsDAY, IBITICIOI SIS CTI 
WEDNESDAY,|©|P|T|@|h|YV|$|©(2|91f 
THURSDAY, |C|h|Y|9]O|2|2|C|h|VE 
[FRIDAY, ENCEIFINILIE IEICE 
- ParuRDarY, |2|C|h|V|F1©|7 FIG 


de Aſtrologers draw their Table of the 
Ive Houſes as in the manner above, of 
h there are four Principal Angles, two of 
fall equally upon the Horizon, the other 
| the Meridian; that is to fay, the Firſt, 
\cendant) the Fourth, Seventh and Tenth, 
following Houſes are called Succedent 
les, the other Cadent Houſes; and in this 
ner they work, to ere& an Aſtrological 
re for ſtating an Anſwer to all their Ho- 
\ Queſtions. And the Sigification of each 
ile appears in the following Verſes. 


i Houſe ſhews Life, the Second, Wealth 
— 1 
Third, how Brethren z Fourth, bow Parents 


15 by 
U 3 Iſſue 
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% 


of this Treatiſe of Aſtrology. 
remarkable Paſſages, which are deliveral 


there is 


ful Plague would rage among them. 


au e e wed 
6. Socrates foretold the Death of Cr:t0., 
7. Sulla torewarned Caligula of his Dr 
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Iſue the Fifth, the Sixtb, Diſeaſes bring, 
2 Seventh, Wedlock, and ihe Eighth, Deu 
Sling; F SN 
The Ninth, Religion; the Tenth, Honour bn 
Freendſhip the Eleventh, and the Twelfth | 


Woes, 


- 


bor mee wif be Aachen at th 


For that there is collected many curious 


thoſe who are great Favourers of the Art 
Altrology, endeavouring thereby to þ 
the Excellency and Ingenuity of this Sa: 
I ſhall not be unwilling to divert the Rs 
with the Curioſities are remembred in Hi 
ry, &c. and doubt not but it will much) 
them, who often endeavour to prove | 


PrESCIENCE by ASTROLOGY, 


1. Anaximaider foretold the Lacedemoria 
an Earthquake. " 
2. Hippocrates aſſured the Greeks of a d . 


3. Thates Mileſius enriched lumſelt by 
+: ſeeing a Scarcity of Olives in the 1 
Fields. _—_y i 
4. The Cha/deans:(who were the firſt Alt 
mers) fortold the Death and Parma 
Agrippina the Empreſs, by her ov" 
ero. 
- Sparina bid Fulius Ceſar beware tie Id 
' March, on which he — ſtabb'd in the 


— 
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(anus, an Indian, aſcertained Alexander 

te Great, that if he entered Babylon, he 

ould die there. See an Account of this 

lan at the very end of the Treatiſe of 

1 H IS I CK. : * ? A 

iſcletarien having foretold the Death of the 

Emperor Domitian, was ſent for by the Em- 

ror, who aſked A/cletarian if he knew his 

wn Fate. To which he reply d, Tes, he 

hould be torn to pieces by Dogs : The Em- 

yzror hoping to evade the Truth of all he 

ad ſaid, ordered him to Execution, and 

tat his Body ſhould be buried in a Ditch, 

nd a great Quantity of Earth thrown up- 

n him; but a great Rain falling, waſhed 

the Earth away, - and his dead Corps was 

youred by Dogs; nor did the Emperor 

Ive long after. BET 

The Aſtrologer to Frederick II. Emperor of 

ermany, being aſked by the Emperor why 

e paid ſuch great Reſpect to Rodolphus Earl 

o Hopsbarg, then but a poor Retainer at 

Court, anſwered, Becauſe all your Majeſty's 

Sons being dead, (of which the Emperor had, 

Ten then alive) be and his Poſterity ſhall. 

ume to enjoy theſe Kingdoms which you now 

poſſeſs. And Rodolphus was elected King of 

the Romans by the Germans in 1273. 

, Criſtian, an Aſtrologer of Prague, admo- * For it is belie- 
uhed: Lads/laus- Fagello, then Kin 5 of Po- a hg 
and, (by a Prieſt who then belong d to the firy prevene whas 
ing) that he ſhould * beware of Death that che Sun would 
Year, via. Anno 1434. in which he accord- bare NE 
ngly died. 25! EEE do not necef- 
Belantius of Sena, Antonius Sirigatus, a daf but indline, 
Ebrentine, and Angelus de Curaſtiris, a Car- tence of Sed d- 
elite, that they might demonſtrate the Widow of Meh 


„Inch of Aſtrology, (ſaith a certain Author) ved 
th | againſt 


Yet 


U 4 
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againſt which the Learned Picus Miranly 
had publiſhed a very ſmart Treatiſe, pg 
_ tively told this Picus in their Publick h 
tings, that he would not out-live the; 
Year of his Age, by reaſon of the direch 
of the Aſcendant in his Nativity to the} 
dy of Mars; who flattered himſelf w 
Hope to prove the Art vain, or elude 
Signification of Stars, and endeavouring 
confirm his Writings true, wrangled v. 
Death, which concurring exactly, confit 
more than if all the World had conſpi 
to Anſwer him. So Mycerinus, an Feyiti 
to delude the Oracle that foretold he ſhi 
live but a little while, doubled the Time,! 
turning Nights into Days, drinking 
watching continually. But though . 
ſtrove with Death, it was otherwiſe 
. Jerome Cardan, a famous Phyſician 
Aſtrologer of Milan, (to whom Julius & 
ger was ſo great an Enemy) for this Cui 
ving foretold the Time of his own Da 
ftarv'd himſelf away to keep his Reput 
tion, and dy'd at Rome in 1576. being 
lebrated by the Learned for a great Man. 
13. Guido Bonatur, Aſtrologer at Forli in 
ly, (that City being then beſieged) toret 
a lucky Day for Guido, Earl of Montferr 
to ſally forth, rout his Enemies, and pt 
compleat Victory ; but not without | 
ceiving a ſlight Wound in his Knee, wil 
all happened accordingly. And this B. 
tus, before the Battle, carried Tow 3 
Eggs, &c. to dreſs the Wound, he fore 
would be in the Fight. rs 
14. Regiomontanus, ini Anno 1475. pointed 
the Year 1588, (which was 113 Years alt 
as 4 Time of moſt fignal Revolution 


[a 
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und Tranſactions in the World, The Pro- 
becy was firſt publiſhed in Durch, then Pa- 
phraſed into Latin, and thus Engliſbed. 


Chriſt's Birth count One Thouſand Tears 
mpleat, | | 

add Eve Hundred more, with Eighty Eight; 
Lor approaching, all Men will affrigbt, 
ugful Terrors which on them will light : 
whole World to ruin do not run, 
wo Nothing, Land and Seas be done; 

ot, moſt Realms ſhall topſy-turvy turn, 

Men on all ſides lamentably mourn. 


the Examination of the Chronicles is 
| that Poland had that Year, viz. 1588. 
Kings aſſuming the Title, whilſt the 
th (Stephen Battori) was yet unburied. 
land was in a Tumult, and loſt ſeveral 
g Places to the Myſcovite. The Maſcovite 
Mad, and loſt his Wits. The King of Den- 
viz, Frederick II. died. In France was 
arricado of Paris; the King's Flight from 
re; the Slaughter of the Duke of Gur/e, 

bis Brother the Cardinal of Lorrain; the 
th of the Queen Mother; the Poyſoning 
ie Prince of Conti; the Overthrow the 
p of Navarre gave the Duke of Merceurs 
time the Duke of Savoy ſurprized the 
d King's Magazine in Saluge; the Sophy 
a died; the Turks had uot Deteats 
lungary; in Conſtantinople, by reaſon of 
Money paid to the Fenizaries, they mu- 
d, and compelled the Grand Seignior to 
er his chiefeſt Favourites to be put to 
tt, and ſet Fire to the 7ews Houſes, 
Wg above 12000 Houſes; and at * 
ere 


>” 


here, the Spaniſh Armada was hatten 


See more in the 

Treatiſe of Ma- 

gick, juſt after 
2 


* 
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the Engliſh. 


15. Michael Noſtredamus of St. 
France, dying in Anno 1566. left a þ 
of Prophecies, printed in French, Anno 1; 
wherein he foretold the Martyrdom o 
Charles I. in England, as allo the Fir 
London in 1666, altho' 100 Years after 
Death, and many other Things paſt, 
yet to come. 4 \ 

16. Sir Clement Throckmorton bid the Du 
Buckingham often beware of his Life, u 

he was ſtabb'd by Felton. 

17. The Duke of Guiſe being at a Fei 
Note was writ and laid under his Na 
bidding him beware of that Council 
ſome eminent Danger was near hand; 
He neglecting to read the Paper, was 
So Archias, a Tyrant in Thebes, having 
invited to a Supper, where his Death 
conſpired, received a Letter from a Fi 
of his, containing an Advice of the ( 
ſpiracy; and being deſired by him | 
brought it to read it out of. hand, fort 
it concerned Matters of great Imports 
he anſwered, That it was no Time i! 
Negotiate; and fo laying it aſide, was 

two Hours after. And Charles, the 
Duke of Burgundy, was killed at Nang, 
the Treaſon of Campobachio, an Italun, 
he had been advertiſed and forevi 
thereof by Lewis XI. King of France. 
Julius Cæſar was not only forewarnt 
the Ides of Marth, 'as I ſaid before, l 

| he was going to the Senate, received! 
morial, wherein the Conſpiracy again 
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as diſcovered, and being willed to read 
*. 14 for that it imported him great- 
vas fo troubled with the Preſs and Im- 


nity of Suitors, that be would» not at- 
-nd unto it, ſo that he was killed the ſame 


Ly in the Senate-Houſe. 


nd now in this Treatiſe of Aſtrology, as 
2 a proper Place, I ſhall proved to ſpeak 
4 hat of the 


rroations of D av s Lucky and Unluchy. 


- not only Prophane Authors, bot the 
ed Scripture makes mention. See 1 Sam. 
8. Eſther 8. 17. and 9. 19, 22. Eccliſ. 14. 
And we read the Fourteenth Day of the 
t Month was a bleſſed and — Day 
meſt the Children of 1 See Exod. 12. 
4, 41, 42, 51. and 13. 4. Levit. 23. 5. 
1, 28. 16. Four hundred 2 thirty years 
expired of their dwelling in Egypt, even 
7 o Same day departed they thence. As 
wii Days and - wig ſee Amos 5. 13. 

b. 3. Eceleſ 9. 12. P/al. 37. 19. Obad. 12. 
46. 21. and Job hints it in WN his 

lizday, Cap. 3. ver. I. to 11. 


bere is to be ſeen in ſeveral Roman Catho- 
Prayer-Books, being Manuſcripts (written 
In Vellum, before Printing was found out, 
e of them as ancient as Henry VT. or Ed. 
«IV.'s Time) a Kalendar wherein were 


a the following Verſes. 


JanUaARY, 


t there be good and evil Days and 


ted the unfortunate Days of each Month, 


| — — — ——— — l — 
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JANUARY. Prama dies menſis, & /epi 


rtruncat ut enfis. 
5 FEBRWARY. Nuarta ſubit mortem, fro 
| nit tertia fortem. 
MARC RH. Primus mandentem, diſrs 
Duarta bibentem. | 


— of > : 
ver te & lædo. M 88 Tertius Occidit, & ſeptimus ori 
\ lidit. 


Jux RE. Deus palleſcit, Luindenus fel 


neſcit. 5 
1 95 5 . - Terdenus mattat, Fulij denus 
- Jatlat.. | D 
AuGusT. Prima necat fortem, perditqu 
 cunda cobortem. 
SEPTEMBER. Tertia Septembris, & 4 
fert mala membris. 


OcTroBer Tertius & denus, eſt ficun 


alie nus. 
NoveMBER. Scorpius eſt quintus, . 
tius eſt vite tinctus. 
DECEMBER. Septi 
denus ut anguis. 


The Tenth Verſe is intolerable, and ni 


have been amended thus, 


Tertia cum dena, fit ſicut mors aliens. 


any ſhould object that Deni is only 
Plural, the admirable Chronogram upon I 
Charles the Martyr will be excuſe for it. 


Ter deno, Juni, Lune, Rex. (ſole cal 
Carolus exutus ſolio, ſceptrogue ſecutt 


ARII. Denus & undenus eſt mortic vil 


nus exanguit, vin 
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; alſo conquered the Triumviri; 
ps died on the ſame day. Memoirs 
19 ef fe I. Hire, a 5 
6th of January was five times au 1 2 the 6th to 
Charles Duke of Anjou. — 

e 11th of February was the noted day of 
erb, Wite to Henry VII. who was 
led on that day. Stow, in Anno 1466, 


| January the 31ſt, Henry the L of 
VO of Portugal, was born, and 68 Years 

ds died the ſame day. | 

 luguſt the 19th, St. Louis of Sicily was 

and died. 

| November the 230d Francis, Duke of | 
burg was born, and died g "i 
| Zune the 11th, Sir Kenelm Digby was 
ſought fortunately at Scanderoon, and 
afterwards on the ſame day. | 

x 24th of February was four times fortu- 
b Charles V. 

July the 7th, Sir Humphrey Davenport 
born, and on that day Anniverſary his 
and Mother died within a quarter of 
our one of another. Memoirs of King 
0s I. Heroes. 

e 7uly the 6th, fix facceſive principal 
s of the Family of the Trevors have 
born, Same Memoirs. 

ers the 14th of Ofober, Harold King of 
t was born, and was killed on the 10 
it the Battle of Haſtings, where our il. 
Conqueror got the Victory. ; 
I Urbin, the famous Painter of Iraly 
DPAINTING) died on a Good. Fr:day, 

| was the day of his Birth, Ataris 37. 
1520, 


September 


| September the zd September the zd was a remarkable d 


g Tm 
Becket, i 


— 2 Wedneſday was a fortunate day to Pope 


1 England and his Poſterity. He died on I 


© Friday lucky to 


Saturday fatal to a 
of len, for on that day it was taken by e 


— WAS lucky to Henry VII. of England, fd 


And the Pat 'Fortunate. And the Portugueze (in thei C 
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Olwer, for on that day he got a Vidt 
Dunbar, on that day one at Worceſter, | 
and on that day. died, Anno 1658. 
Tueſday was a remarkable day of the q 
to Thomas Becket, Archbiſhop of Canter] 
upon a Tueſday the Peers of England 
againſt him at Northampton; upon a Ty 
he was Baniſhed ; upon a Tueſday the 
appeared to him at Pontiniac; upon a T 
he returned from Exile; on a Tueſdq 
Martyred ; and on Tueſday,” 1220. was 1 
ſlated into the Number of Saints. 


tas Quintus; on a Wedneſday he was born 
that day made Monk; on the ſame n 
Chief of his Order; on that day created 
dinal; on that day elected Pope, and all 
that day Inaugurated. 

Thurſday was a fatal day to Henry VI 


day, January the 28th ; King Edward VI 
Thurſday, Fuly the 6th, Queen Moy 
Thurſday, November the 17th z; Queen 
beth on Thurſday, March the 24th. wh 
Friday was a fortunate day to that | 
and renowned Captain Gonſalvo. 
Saturday was fatal to the Temple of 7: 


Herod, and Titus ſucceſſively. And this 


this day he atchieved the Victory upon 
chard III. being Auguſt the 22d, 1485; 
that day entered the City of London, an 
himſelf acknowledged he had experiei(d 


mcles) report they have been always ve!) 
ceſsful on this day. ; 


— * « i 


ö 4 | 
hy [i * N * 
* » 
es —_— = * . 
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Co 


times upon St. Andrew's Day; 1. By Hen- 


oy 3. By the Emperor Charles V. 4. By 
Duke of Parma, 1581. It ſtands in the 
res pr ts TORS KA 

M Omens, and o itiousCs one, ein 
Treatiſe of AU Er 

wing ſaid thus much of the Obſervations 
ys, Fortunate and Unfortunate, I will 
ted to recite ſeveral Inſtances of the ſame 


Ms . f es Doge, 1505 unined to 
great Honeurs. © 


7 lopus, eee „d horas 
had one of her Shooes, taken away 
1 that. drop'd it at Memphis, in 


pn & tho Shape and Work of the Shooe, 
e to find out, if poſhble, the 
; 3 


licrates the 1 dpi was but the Son of 
ber, and came to be Lieutenant- General 
exerxes, King of Perſia. 

ene, was Son of a Carter, yet was one 
chief Captains to Alexander the Great. 


t Scrivener, |," Ray 


ag Ae Emperor, was, Son of a 
maker. 


rinax was but the Son of 2 ' Woodmon: 


ne was 3 the Son r. 75 Smith, and 
advanced to the Di gnity of Emperor on- 
r his 120 Stature, bein 8 Foot 6 * 155 


hi city of Tournay was taken four ſeve- 
maine 2. By the Emperor Maxi- e 


Ks. in dar * 1 Ap firſt of 


2 great Man; . named P/amneticas,s : 


done, he marry:;d her. 


e the Emperor, was Son of a Nota- 


7 \ | * 
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and his Wife's Bracelet ſerved him for a ll 
| Cpitolins. 

Servius Tullius, Struius Tullizs, had the Name of 
| = being _ 25 of a Bond-woman. 
Tarquinis Pri- Tarquinius Priſcus, was Son to a poor! 
+ ihe chant, o pe 4 Pedlar, in Grim, | 
| Hugh Caper. ' Hugo, Sirnamed Capet, t rſt of t 
en ch Tre: Name, Kin 4 of France, (trom whom the 
See in our Chro- fent King thereof is deſcended) was, as f 
write, but the Son of a'Batcher in Parit; 
when Lewzs V. Son to Lotharius, was poil 
by Blanch his Wife for Adultery, taking 

The Kings of advantage of the Time (then m Cor 
"CY thered a riotous Company together 
imſelf, and got the Crown from the | 

Charles, who was Brother to Lot harius, 

2 Unkle to Lewis V. 

tms. Lamiſſus III. King of the'Lombards, wa 
. the Sow of a common Strumpet, thrown 
à Pond, (there called Lana, from wher 
was named Lamiſſus) out of which he Wiſe: 


taken by King Agilnond, then a Hupe 
who ſeeing ſome Children floating in the 


ter, thraſt® his Hunting Pole amongſt 
do which this Lamiſſust gently clung, at 
Woafted the Infant to Shoar;*who after 
was by the People choſe his Succeſſor. | 
See Carolus Cunutus, in the Catalogue © 
EKEings of Denmark, Vol. I. p. 282. 
© Willim'the c Tram the Conqueror of England, un 
queror- the Son of a Bkinner's Daughter, begot M. 
Father Rollo, Duke of "Normandy, at the Wl" 
of Arlet in France, ſince which the NAV 
lerne 23 | 
Tomaſo Anello, Tomaſo Ane lo, called vulgarly Ms 
wuas but a poor Fiſherman, yet aſter f 
command all Naples at the Head of! 
Thonfatids. e 10380 I 
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yimiſtaus, King of Bohemia, was a poor Primilzus. 
fant. © 
by was Servant to 2 Prieft of the Idols i in Chu. 

% yet was the firſt Emperor of the Race 
[aminges, (the nobleſt Family China now 

tiling himſelf by the Name of Hung us,. 
ycungus was a common Thief before he vi Lycungus: 
nfl China. Chineſe, ful N 
unchilungus, a Chineſe, as at 21 Chunchil 

te, and afterwards made King of W 

i. e. Pacifier of the South, L ny 

than 3000 Ships belonging to him. 

hat hocles was the Son of a Potter, yet ad- 

ed to be King of Syracuſe: 

Udelonymus Was bat a a Hireling ina Garlen, 

came to be Ring of Bre. | 

ins Marius was firſt fiit a private Soldier, Caius Marius, 
ame to be ſeven times Conſul of Rotee, 

Honour greater than that of Kings. 

noſus, Emperor of Rome, had a School- Bono. 
ſter for his Father. a 

e John XXII. was the Mm of # Gut ir rope John xxll. 
Wnirys, at firſt a Monk, eme after t6 be 

of drragon. | n 


mramis was "Whore to a gave, Fel the 
x ein and liking her, gave' at” her Re- 
ys Command in the Throne, Who 
mag preſently the King to be Beliead- | 
ragned Queen of Fgypr many Vears. 
ngajs, or Cnguis Chan, was a nr c 


: itt, Yet came w be. Lay-giver the 
ans, 'Y In AN v3 
ger, 2 poor Prieſt at Cn 10 No Rogs, 
ce Hen younger Brother to our Ki 
e paſſing tllat Way heard his 
ch this Roger {aid fo quick;” that 
55 thought him a e fit for Sol- 
x 2 diers, 


rope Nia and. Pope Nicholas V. was the Son of 2 Poulte 
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diers, and therefore brought him over j 
England, and recommended him to his Brat 
King William, who made him afterward 
ſhop of Sa/:5bury, and Lord High Clan 
of England; and this Roger grew ſo Rich 
built the Caſtles of Salrsbury, Viſes, Sherk 
Malmsbury, and Newark, and yet had a 
Marks in ready Money left. 


| Pope Shaw V. Fixtus V. of a Hogheard. The Conſul 4 
nua, but a Taylor's Apprentice. 
Sinan. Sinan, the great Baſſa in the Court of 
ms I. was born of baſe Parentage; and be 
an Infant was laid in the Fields, where be. 
his Genitals bitten off by a Sow, Schmut 
ſing by, and taking notice of the extraord 
ry Eunuch, took the Foundling home to 
Palace, and. afterwards was accounted $ 
mus's right Hand. AW 
Cardinal Maxarine. ' Cardinal Mazarine was but a Yeoman, 
venturing at Play all his ſmall Stock, by 
Fortune of the Dice won 1000 Crowns; 
ter which he grew Ambitious, and at lx 
do that great Fame he had in the World. 
Lerd Cromwell, The Lord Cromwell, who was Lord 
| Chancellor of England, in the Time of | 
: Henry VIII. was but the Son of a Smith. 
cd Wolley. Cardinal TVo/ſey, Archbiſhop of ork, 
| High Chancellor of Eng/and, Biſhop of 
cheſter, Kc. had, as ſome ſay, no better 
for his Sire than a poor Butcher. 
| Kich.Brakeſpeare...{\ Nicholas Brakeſpeare, was born at &. 
Nt bons, and a Bond-man at Langley in Her! 
hire, yet afterwards came to be Pope, 
Name of Adrian TV. 


Roger Walden Rqger Walden, a poor Scholar of Oxford, 
a Archbiſhop. of Canterbury, and 
in the Ninth Tear of King Henry IV. 


_— - * 
* 
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he firſt Elector of Menrz in Germany, was 
Son of a Carman. See in HERALDRY. 
ranciſco Pizarro was a Baſtard, and by the Francis Pixareo. 
thore, his Mother, laid in a Church- 
h, from whence he was taken and laid in 
Fields, where tor ſome. Time he ſucked a 
Let afterwards grown up, he went to 
rica, conquered all Peru, and was by the 
p of Spain made Vice-Roy thereof, and 
quis of Auatilla. . 
he late Marſhal Vauban, who gies in 
ve, March 30. 1707. firſt carried a Muſket 
be Reg ment of Conde, Anno 1651. againſt 
N till Cardinal Magarine per- 
led him into the King's Service. He was 
don of Urban le Preſte, Lord of Vauban. | 
enge Villers was but the third Son of a George Villers. 
zu, and being raiſed to be ſworn Servant 
ng Janes I. came after to be Duke of 
Kungbaw.. F kg e walks) 
r Francis. Bacon, Lord Verulam.. See in 
0 Hiſtorians, in HIS TO RT Vol.1.p.309. 

Walter: Ramleigb was born at Budely in , We awe 
nſbire, and having been in Ireland, came see more of bim 
again, having very good Cloaths, which gaz. in le, 
the beſt part of his Eſtate, (ſaith 1/ary in vol 1. f. 302. and 
Wonders) and one day walking Abroad, 2. 0 f 

the Queen, (viz. Queen E/:zabeth). W- book 
miting likewiſe, the coming to a mar- 
Place, ſeemed afraid to tread: there, which | 
Walter ſeeing, immediately plucked off his 
n Cloak, and ſpread it on the Place, ſhe 
Ip over took Notice of him, and after- 
& advanced him, tho he concluded unfor- 
ue, being Beheaded for a Combination 
l France, and other Crimes he was Inno- 
t of. The Fortune of which Man invites 

= | us 
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As to take farther Notice (as was intend 
of the Unfortunate, or Fine 10 


0 "Th  Murabili of FoxTvy E in use mn 
'F be! e Per onages.. 


« If. we conſült with Story, we ſhall find 
all, or moſt of the Roman Emperors bet 
Evaſtantine (the firſt Emperor that receivelt 
Chriſtian Faith) died unnatural Deaths | 
inch as ſucceeded: him, went moſt of en 
their Graves in Peace, 'and full of / 
From Julius Ceſar unto Conftantine, are 
bred about Forty Two Emperors, oF wt 
'F — was openly murdered in the de 


Auguſtus \ was haſtened to Py hs his) 
U. | 
Fiber in by Macro. 55 
Culignla wy ſlain by 25200 De 
Caadias was poiſoned b ppina, 
2 and Otho 1 laid bolt Hs Hands ont 
— a 
EY Gala and Viria were maſſacre by 
* e 4. me 
e ee d Domitian by Ste, phamtes df 
i 21g 1! © Commodas by Ti and Eis. 


mY 


2 2 55 Fehn 150 Julianus b * the tumulti 

22 — 2. Gitards. 

when he muſt, a Cent. by the command of Mam 

——.— on whom the Aſtrologers foretold ſhould ® A 

were Cowaxds Succeſfor. 748 5 

' Mazrihus, Hrliqgabuluc, confer Set 
Mike mitts; Maximus, and. albienus, al 
— ſively by the Men of Wa a 1 
" Gordianus, by Philip. 


; . of tf 


» 
4. 


Froperors unfor- 
tum te in ſuddain 
Deaths, Cc. | 


"tk Afrolagy: "7: "ſu 
ilionys. by. Gallus and Aion, and 

by the Soldiers. | 11 
verianus died Priſoner in Parthia. . © hag 
rianus and Diocleſianis (the laſt of which, 
ted his Empire, and turned Gardiner) were 
hors of their own ends. 

utchanus was murdered by his Hauſbold 
rants. 

liens, Nulntillas, 1 and Probut, x 
by the Fury of the Military-Men. 

he Tyrant Ariſtarchus was made a Sacri- 
to the Publick Rage of the Lacedemoni: 


e great Warting Pyrrbus, King of Epire, 
lain with à Tile 8 old Woman at Ar- | 
Peloponneflacum. | | 
ſar the Prator died * his Shoo 25 | 
Lctus Lepidus ſtriking: with his Foot 2g 

ite. 

e Rhodian Ambaſſador having made an 
tion before the Senate of Rome. Eg 
hacreon drinking. << 

rquarus eating a Cake. OE 

adinal Colonna eating Figs. 

leuxis the Painter langhing | at an old Wo 
be 75 to finiſh. 

ve us mn A Compliment. | 
wius the Emperor by putting à Feather 
u his Throat. 

: fair Polycrete with Joy, at the People 
ring exceffive Thanks, having ſucceed 

be rene. of of 2 Ae! n be- 


. £ 


þ no l we find theſe 
l m ering, from the 


Emperors, for 
| X 4 1 n 


1 
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 Vortiger about Anno 464. was depoſed, 
after reſtored. _ | e 

King Edmund died by the Stab of a Th 
„ 

i 1 Edred was depoſed, tho? after 1 
„„ F 9; 
King Edward the younger, or Martyr, ft 
on Horleback by a Servant belonging to 
Mother-1n-Law, t 

King Edmond Ironſide murdered at Oxfo 

King Hardycnute the Dane fell down deal 
a Daniſh Wedding in Lambeth. 

King Harold was killed with many Wa 
at the Battle of Haſtings in Suſſex. 

King William Rufus ſhot (accidentally, 
premeditatedly, is not known) by Sir I. 
Hrrel, ſhooting at a Deer, in New Foreſt 

King Henry II. died with Grief, at ſe 
his Son John's Name at the Head of the G 
ſpirators Liſt, who joined with his Queen 
others to take away his Crown and Lite. 

King Richard I. killed at the Siege of ( 
luæ by an Arrow. 7 

King John poiſoned at Suinſtead Abby. 

King Edward II. depoſed and murder 
Berkley Caſtle, by running a red hot Spit! 
his Fundament. e e 
Eing Richard II. murdered by Sir Pf 
Exton, and ſix other Aſſaſſins in the 1 
tho' the King killed four of them. 4p 
_ King Hemy IV. died of an. Apoplexy. 
King Henry VI. depoſed and murder 
the Tower by Richard Duke of Glouceſter 
King Edward, V. ſmothered to Death 
Pillows in the”Tower, by Sir Zames Tyre i" C 
reft, and Dighton. © 

King Richard IIL. Killed at the Bat e 


þ X 
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| ing Edward VI. died (ſuppoſed by Poiſon | 
n by the Duke of Northumberland) at 


A 


wich. . : ,, ; 
ng Charles I. beheaded on à Scaffold, an 
never paralleled, but in Dardanus King of 
nd, beheaded by his Subjects, . C. 76. 
ing Charles II. depoſed, and in extream 
to err of his Life, tho by great Providence 


ved, 1 1 1 
for bg James II. died in an Exile in France, 

ut to proceed to others of leſſer Character 
de World, tho“ of no ſmall Note in Hi- | 
Neri, a Servant to one of the Roman | 


elt. Werors, who had ſubdued the Goths, and 
ſe ed his Country in great Command, was 
e (WW reduced to that Neceſlity, as to ſtand by 
n Wiigh-way fide and beg; Date Obolum Be- 
„„ Give a Half penny to Be/ſaris. 
of (WMi-mftocles the Champion of Greece died an 

kin Perſia, e | 
r , that Politick Leader, that fought the 
Ted ls Battels, died at the Horns of the Al- 


bocion was ſlain by the People of Greece. See in our Tres 
hene, laid violent Hands upon him- „ Gn 
ricles was many Times endangered. 
7 ſes, the Founder of the famous City 
16, was 59 545 from his Royalty, and 
„ooned ſpightfully. xf. 
1 itides, Alcibiades, Niciac, and other fa- 
/ as Generals, were baniſhed Ten Years by 

(raciſm 5 which form of Puniſhment was Oftacife, what 
e led, becauſe the Name of the Party ba- 
vas writ on an Oyfter-ſhell, and was 


uſed 


vw 


> 
. pa * 
F< LE matted a ⅛ »ůẽi endt” Wn. oo ew. Zed . Aw — — 


rer 


reer 
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Englim Favourites ' Pierce Gaveſtan, | 


Unfortunate. 


y onal ed them. rere 


8 queſt of Naples, driving alſo the French, 


. 
e 
* » 4 
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uſed towards ſuch who either began to g 
too Popular, or Potent among the Mey 
Service. een 
., Corte/anus the Warring Roman was Exile 
- Canullus that great Warrior likewiſe d 
S 
Scipio was murdered, with divers others, 
Ventidius was. diſgraced by Mark An. 
after divers eminent Services. 

Agricola was poyſoned with; the Privity 
Domitian. b ar 
Corbulo was murdered by the Command 
Nero. All theſe fix laſt being great Re 
that lived in an Age wherein it was not! 
ful to be Valiant. 
Gonſalvo the Great of Spain, after his 


1 
: 


ringing the [:a4ax_Potentates to, the Spari 
obſcurely, and was | buried without er | 


or Tears. 


„nic ber Columbus the Italian, after th 
great Sen 
at Seu. 


- 


uiſe and Byron in France are two noted 
ſad Examples of the change of Fortune; 
Count Malleſtine in Kn 8 

| on, and the . in 
Fare of Edward II. of England, were nd 


ortunate in their Princes Love, as the 
unfortunate in the Peoples hate, who forced WW: 
to, be baniſhed ed the Realm, and at laſt dl: 


Eſſex, that | great Warrior under Queen 
zabeth, moſt unfortunately fell, ( 
rt 0 


: «ct 
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61d) tho' for ſome Time a Favourite of 
me and the Queen. 
ey of Northumberland came not much 
of Eſſex in his Misfortunes. 
"iam Duke of - Suffolk, after 34 Years be- 
employed in the French Wars, was at his 
m baſely made away. n 
dinal Wolſey,, a Man that had arrived 
the Pinnacle of Humane Happineſs, and 
neſs, in Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 


„ yet fell into Diſgrace, and pined him- - 


to Death, not without Suſpicion of taking 


D. "ta £8 A & * 
Thomas Moor, once Lord High Chancel- 
England, and a great Favourite of King 
ry VIII. yet for 7 80 to take the Oath 
premacy, and diſallowing the Marriage 
6 Queen Arne of Bullog ne, forfeited his 


eit Bacon, Lord Verulam. See Bri- 
Hiſtorians in HIS TORE. 5 
Valter Rawleigh, once in Favour with his 
ce, and thereby had a Commiſſion to make 
liſcovery, of a Gold Mine in America, yet 
alis return fell into Diſgrace, and loſt his 
under King James IJ. — 

ws Politicians are often unfortunate. to 
nlelves, for ſo was Parmenio under A/exan- 
; Sejanus- under Tiberius, Cleander under 
modus, Ablavius under Conſtantine, Eutro- 
under Arcadias, Vignius under Frederick, 
1 under Philip, Cabreca under Peter. 
d now we come to our laſt Obſervations, 
ch Hey/in in his Deſcription of Greece alſo 
Notice of, vis. the 


Fatal 


373 


— — 


— 
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Fatal CONTRARIETIES in one ar 
Jae NAME 


Philip, the Father of Alexandar, laid 
firſt Foundation of the Macedonian Mond 
and Philip the Father of Perſeus ruined it, 

Baldwin was the Name of the firſt, and 
Emperor of the Latines in Conſtantinople; d 
cerning which City, it was built by 2 Cf 
tine, the Bon of Helena, a Gregory being 
triarch, and was loſt by a Conſtantine, the! 
of an Helena, a Gregory being then all 
trace. | 
The ,Tur&s have a Prophecy, that a ( 
Rtantinople was won by a Mabomet, it 
be loft by a Mahomet. 
Auguſtur was the firſt eſtabliſhed Emre 
of Rome, and Auguſtulus was the laſt. 
Darius the Son of Hyſtaſpes was the Reſt 
and Darius the Son of A ſamis the Overthto 
of the Perſian Monarchy. 


In Aßbiovs England is this Obſervation 
of the Letter H. doo} ca 


Not ſuperſtitiouſly I ſpeak," but H this 
=; . [ | | { 79S 1 
Harß been obſerved ominous to England's G 


| | | "or TH, TY" . | 
Firſt Hercules, Heſione and Helen wer 
. cauſe . \ - Tho dis ps 


Ll Troy. Eneas Seel becoming þ\ 
' Tar 1 44014 LI 1 | 


5. Warr | | 
Humber tbe Hunne with: Foreign Arms di 
the Brutes invade ; 


Helen 0 Rome's Imperial Throne tht Int 
Ooton convey d. | 


TIE 


* 
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giſt and Horſus did frft plant Saxons. in | 


. 4 1 Habla: 5 brought Danes the 

an ubba 4 nes hat 
way bere long tobile. * 5 

Harold had the Sa xon end, at Hardyknute 
Dane 3 

ries the Firſt and Second did reſtore the Eng- 
h Reign; | 

th Henry, firſt for Lancaſter did England's 
own obtain. — © | 


th Henry, jarring Lancaſter and York 
utes in Peace; | 


by Eighth did happily Rome's Irreligion 
e. | 


ar Caſſelles (a Town of the Spaniſh Nether- 
) hath been fought three memorable Bat- 
by three Philips, Generals on the French 
See Morden's Geagraphy, p. 177. | 
When Feruſalem was taken by the Chriſti- see more in the 
under Godfrey of Bulloigne, the German Tome ounce 
peror's Name was Fredericus, the Pope's ter Wichert. 
rue, the Hieroſolymitan Patriarch Heracli- 
; and ſo, alſo were they called when the 
ſtians again loſt it. Teſte, Roger Hovedon 
the Life of Henry II. of England. 
ng Henry III. of France breaking his Oath, 
led the Duke: of uſe to be-murdered in 
reſence, St. Clement being the Watch-word 
jointed by the King to thoſe who were to 
bim; and he himſelf within eight Months 
r was miſerably ſlain by a Frier named 
ent. Of Aſtrology have wrote theſe 


 &D..HOR 8% 2; 


Vt the Ancients, Meſſabala, Manlius, Ma- 
ur, Heliodorus, Abrnragel, Paulus, | Ptolo- 
| mey, . 
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Sundry Divinati- defective or wanting; and when Awguſtuci 
ons by Accents. two Galls in his Sacrifice, the Credulity 0 


of Things. 


See Myggick. "ft 


mey, Campanus, Regtomontanus, Lucius g 


tits, Aponenſis, Roger Bacon, Guido Bondi 

See Middleton's Practical Aftrology, W 
ward's Aſtrology, Saunder's Aftrolegicd 7 
ment. N N | 
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Of AUGURT 


UGURY is the Art of Inſpection 
£ 3. Divination, by obſerving the Etui 
Birds and Beaſts, and was in great | 
among the Ancients. The Lacedemonuns 
always an Augur to attend upon their Ki 
and among the Romans was a College 0 
gurt. Romulus himſelf was a Soothfayer, 
ordained that the Choice of Magiſtrates i 
be confirmed by Augury; and fo fond 
the Ancients of this Art, that nothing of 
lick or Private Affairs ſhould be tram 
without it. In Auruſpicium it was obl 
whether the Beaſt came willingly to the Alt 
not, (See in RELIGION, V. I. p. 48,4% 
whether the Entrails were of a natural C 
and not Exulcerated, or whether any Part 


KA 


People concluded a hope of Peace with A 
and the Amity of Perſons in Choler with 
other. Becauſe Brit and Caſſis M 
Blackmoor, and Pompey had on a dark > 
ed Garment, at Pharſalia, theſe were ti 
Preſages of their Overthrow, ——When 
ceus was ſlain, the ſame day the Chick? 
ſed to come out of their Coop 

Death of Cæſar was divined from the ( 


2 


O Augury. | 

of Armour in his Houſe. The Poitfon- 
f Germanicts' by the Sounding of a Trum- 
of its o. accord. The like of a paint - 
orſe on the Wall of the Palace of the Em- 
x Andronicts Palæolagus, about Anno 1300. 
judged a Happy Omen to that Emperor; 
his Chancellor congratulated him in the 
ation of future Triumphs, yet when 
wn, Emperor of the Latins was beaten 
of Conſtantinople by his Father, his Horſe 
ted after the fame manner. An Owl 
ing in the Senate-Houſe, was deemed 
ous to Ag. A com of Crows 
ring Sejanys to his Houſe with great 
g and Clamour, was judged. to be fatal, 
o indeed it proved. Romulus had pro- 
to him the Empire before his Brother, 
ſe he had ſeen the double Number of Vul- 
— 80 our William the Conqueror, when 
firſt ſtep'd on Land, his Foot ſlipping he 
on, and got ſome Dirt in his Hand, 
c being Judged an ill Sign, he ſaid, No, 
x by this taken Poſſeſſion of this Land 
| 2 Swarm of Bees hovering over St. An- 
as alſo Plato the Philoſopher, when In- 
in their Cradles, was judged to portend 
t Wiſdom ſhould flow from their Mouths. 
in his Chronicle makes mention of 'the 

t Tempeſt which drove King Philip into 
md, Temp, Henry VII. which blew down 


bolden' Eagle from the Spife” of St. Pauls, 


u the Fall, it hit upon a Sign of the Black 
g m St. Paul's Church-Tard, London, and 
e1t down, which was adjudged ominons 

e Imperial Honſez and ſo it proved, for 
Arrival in Spain, this Philip ſickened and 

in an Account from Genoa, dated May 
Uth, 1711. and Printed in the News-Pa- 
pers 
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pers at London, May 31. 1711. mention 
made that an Exgliſb Ship arriv'd at Bur, 
April the 17th, with Corn from Barbary, | 
that the Maſter caught that day in ſight of 
Land an le which pearched upon one 
the Maſts of the Ship, which he preſented 
King Charles III. and as the Emperor died 
fame day, they took this as a good Omen 
his Catholick Majeſty. | See in the Treatil 
ASTROLOGY, MAGICK, and DRE A 
Auſpicium g. Aviſpicium, was taken from 
Flight of Birds, either on the Right Hand 
on the Left; and hence is the Proverb, 
Siniſtra, Good Luck, becauſe in Giving or 
ing, the Right Hand 1s oppoſite to the Re 
vere Left. 
See the Feat  Burbury in the Relation of a Journey n 
le + þ 55. by the Lord Howard to Conſtantinople, f 
Sl at Muſan-Baſha-Palanka, the Balgarian Moi 
ſtrewed little bits of Butter and Salt in 
Way before him, preſaging and wiſhing t 
a Proſperity to their Journey and Afﬀairs 
Burbury, p. 126. Wo. 
And here it may not be improper to 
ſomething of the Practice aud Antiquit) 
ſeveral - - aff, 


The Proverb Avi 
Siniſtrã how oc- 
caſioned. 


Superſtitions CusTOMs and SA v1NG 
FRA in Uſe. 


The Cuſtom of pairing Nails, and cu 
off our Hair at certain Times, is a Reli 
Ancient Superſtition ; for the Romans feart 
pair their Nails upon the Nundine, oble 
every 9th day, and other certain days 
Week, according to that of Auſonizs, Ui 

Mercurio, &c. | 
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e Conjecturing on future Events b $ ot Spots in our 
dur Nails, is no Modern Practice; Au Nails. 
ing to. have diſcovered a Property in 
elf of finding therein ſome Signs of moſt 
nts that ever happened unto him. The 
in the top of the Nails fignify Things 
; in the middle, Things preſent, and at 
bottom, Events bi come: Vr Specks 
ſuppoſed to preſage our Felicity; blue 
: — Mbfortünes, and the like. of 
Jo obſerve, the falling of Salt, proceeds Of the filling of 
2 particular Omination among the An 
ts, who knowing Salt was Incorruptible, 
E it the Symbol of®Friendſhip, and if it 
ally fell, they accounted their Amity 
ie Colton of giring Coral to Child 
e Cuſtom of giving to Children, Of Coral for Chil- 
faſtening it att their Necks, thereby 3 
their Gums, and make an eaſier Paſſage 
their Teeth, is a Practice believed to be Su- 
| _ Founded, as preſumed, an Amu- 
Defence againſt Faſcination. For the 
i delivered by Pliny, Lib. 32. 


e refraining to kill Swallows, it being or ro: killing 
| unlucky to deſtroy them, has no ev. 
t reaſon for its Original, than that anci- 
thoſe Birds were ſacred unto the Pe- 
or Houſhold Gods of the Ancients, and 
dre were preſerved, as alſo they were 
Y honoured” for being the Nuncio's of the 
; for which reaſons the Rhodrans had a 


Mm Song to welcome in the Swallows. See 


Opinion, that it is good to have a Wolf Of a Wal or 

the Way, and bad 5 have a Hare cross 5s ® 

ho" it be Ancient, had no other reaſon 

Original, than that it may be eſteemed 
Y fortunate 


fortunate to eſcape the firſt, and a loſs to 


+ 
bY 


the ſecond eſcape us. 
Of uſing Ivy a The Cuſtom of decking Houſes with Iry 
. 2 Time, is but becauſe Ivy was a 
ently dedicated to Bacchus the God of Vi 
which is ſpent in no ſmall Quantity at d 
Time. 
| Of hreching tie | The Cuſtom of breaking the Egg ſhell af 
Egg the Meat is out, hath been an Ancient! 
ctice, and the Intent was to prevent Wit 
craft, leſt Witches ſhould draw or j 
Names therein, and thereby Miſchief ti 

Perſons, as 8 hath obſerved. 
Of the True Lo- The making a Irge Lover's Knit, is | 
vers Knot. retained in Preſents of Love, and might h 
its Original from Nodus Herculanus, ort 
which was called Hercules's Knot, reſemb 
the ſnaky Complication in the Caducew, 
Rod of Hermes; and in which form the 1 
or Woollen Girdle of the Bride (in And 
Times) was faſtened, as Iurnebus obſerve 

his Adverſaria. _ 7 8 
Unbleſ tin they The Saying, They are Unbleſs'd, until 
1 mer have put on their Girdle, may have indeed 
8 ordinary Conſideration for its Original, | 
by a Girdle or Cincture, are ſymbolically 
plied Truth, Reſolution, and Readinels 1 
Action, which are Parts and Vertues req 
in the Service of God. According wherett 
fin&that the I/rae/:tes did eat the Paſchal] 
with their Loins girded ; and the Alm 
challenging Fob, bids him gird up lus 
like a Man. | | 2 | 
Of the Cheek The Cuſtom to ſay, Somebody is Tak 
burning. 745 when our Cheek burneth or gloweth, aff 
to be an Ancient Conceit, being ranked at 
Superſtitious Opinions by P/iny ; but tix 


1 * 
wo 
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of it 88 as the occaſion of 
a ſignifying Genius. aN 
Ihe Custom of nouriſhing Hair upon the of nouriging 
ges of the Face, is the Perpetuation of a p92 Moles 
xy ancient Practice, and tho now innocently. 
|, may have a ſuperſtitions Original accord- 
to that of Pliny Nevos in facie tondere 
ioſum habent nunc. 
he Practice we have to determine doubtful of opening of a 
ers by the opening of a Book, and letting * ©* 
2 Staff, are ancient Fragments of. Pagan 
nations. F ifi z ; 
ſhe Cuſtom of receiving the Climacterical Of the Climatte- 
ar of 63 as a very dangerous Year, is a very _— 
int Belief; Philo, the Few, having filled 
ſeveral Pages with things relating to this 
der: and Pythagoras and Plato have been 
at Maintainers thereof in their Numerical 
iderations. -- The Opinion ariſes from that 
el, that the Days 2 Men are uſually caſt 
by Septenaries, and every Seventh Year 
aved to carry ſome altering Character 
bit; as alſo: the Moon (which governs 
Is Body) is ſuppoſed to be meaſur d by 
. And fo the Number Seven and Nine, 
ch multiply'd into themſelves, do make 
commonly eſteemed the Great Climacte- 
lof our Lives. 
le Cuſtom of ſaluting or bleſſing People q dens Hoo 
n they Sneeze, is generally believed to de- Basta. 
ts original from a Diſeaſe wherein ſuch - 
eezed dy*dz and this ſeems to be proved 
Carolus Sigonius, who in his Hiſtory of 
makes mention of a Peſtilence in the 
of Gregory the Great, that proved perni- 
8 and deadly to thoſe that ſneez d. Yet 
eis an elder Æra for this Practice, it being 
on d by Apuleius, who lived 300 Years 
+ by ; betore 


Of Augury.' 
before Gregory's time, and others, as Petro 

Arbiter, Proconſul of Birhynia, in the Reign: 

Nero. This Cuſtom is not only uſed in fx 

land, but in the remoteſt Parts of Africa, y 

the Eaſt, as Codignus and Pinto in their Trays 

, witneſs. The Ground of the fo ancient 

ſtom was probably the Opinion the Anciet 

held, that ſneezing was a good Sign or h 

and therefore uſed to congratulate the one, x 

deprecate the other by this Salutation; for 

of Plutarch, Ariſtotle, and others, we find th 

ſneezing at certain times was held lucky, 

_. " others unlucky ;' and St. Auſtin teſtifies, the 
cCients were wont to go to bed again, if tl 

fneez'd whilſt they put on their Shoocs. 

ot Crying vod! In ſeveral Places, particularly on Malen 
In Hills in Worceſterſhire, when People fan t 
Corn, and want Wind, they cry Voul! Yt 

Foul! to invoke it; which Word (no doil 

faith Mr. Gadbury, is a Corruption of A. 

the God of the Winds. And others think it 

from olis that they call theNWe-BatchorCl 

mafs-Batch, the Tult-Block or Toul-Block, it. 
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Chrift naſs*Bloek, as alſo the Tule-Gams, tha £ 
Chriſtmafs-Games,' ſo named becauſeaboutCl 10 
maſs time the Eaſtern Winds faid to be Fo 
verned by olus, are then moſt prevalent. Wi | 


of Ruling te. In Herefordſhire, and ſome other Coun 
the vulgar People at the Prime of the Mt 
do uſe to ſay it is a fine Moon God blels 
which may be a blind Zeal retained from 
Ancient Vi who adored that Plant, or 
might proceed from the Cuſtom in & 
(particularly in the High-Lands) where! 
men are uſed to make a Curtſey to the] 
Moon. And that ſome Engliſb Women do rt 
a Touch of this Gentiliſm is plain, when g 


n 


EN 


f Augury. | 
and fitting aſtride on a Yate or Stile, the 


| Night of a Moon they ſay, 
Hail to the Moon, all Hail to thee , 


prithee good Moon declare to me 


ths Night who my Husband muſt be. 


pretended to keep out Witches, might be 
n the like Cuſtom practis'd in Rurlandſhrre, 
re ſtands Burgley-Houſe, the ancient Seat of 
Harrington near Oakham, a fair Market 
n of that County, which Lordſhip the 
Harrington enjoyed with this Priviledge, 
t if any of Noble Birth came within 


Precinct of that Lordſhip, they ould for- 


i an Homage, a Shooe from the Horſe 
reon they rode; or elſe to redeem it with 
un of Money, In Witneſs whereof there 
many Horſ-ſhooes nailed upon the Shire 
Il Door, ſome being of large Size and anci- 
Faſhion, others New and of our preſent 
bility, whoſe Names are ſtamp'd upon them; 
there are ſome without any Names. That 
Homage was due it appears, becauſe there 
a Suit in Law formerly commenced againſt 


karl of Lincaln, who refuſed to forfeit his 


blty, or pay the Fine. 12 
Vt the Cuſtom at Funerals in Herefordſhire 
re poor People to take on them the Sing of 
Deceaſed, whom they termed Sin-eaters: 
the Practice in ſome Parts of Lancaſhire and 
re, on the Second of November, to ſet on 
fable. Board a high Heap of Soul-Cakes 
: to the Shew Bread in the Bible) where 
' Viſttant took one, and other the like 

es torbear to 2 at large, referring 
3 „ 
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chaps the Original of nailing a Horſe-ſhoe of nating atone. 


the Threeſhold of ſome Peoples Doors, tho? ee # dhe Door. 
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to others who have writ thereof, and ui 
come to enumerate ſome few who have writ WM: 
Augury: Of which are theſe | 
AUTHORS, , 
h 
Amphiateis , Hyreſias, Mopſivs, Aphilalts 
Chalcas, Romulus. | 
* I 
Sd 82 A | 
TE 4 
of MAGICKk F 
| | ; LA 
M AGICK took its Original and N 
| from the Maguſei, as Suidas bellen 
but the receiy'd Opinion is, That it is a Hun 

Name, and that Magos fignifies in that 
guage no more than Wiſeman or Philoſopher Wer: 
'  Cenews was worſhipped amongſt the (reli 
as a God, for his ſkill in the Magick Art, . 
the Days of Auguſtus the Emperor. And ic 
Simon, the Samaritan, was honoured at be 
with a Statue for his Excellency in this b 
with this Inſcription, To Simon the Holy Os - 
This was in the Time of Claudius (Aſar. (a 
It is diſtinguiſh'd into Lawful and Una 
aud diyided into Four Kinds. I. Div, .! 
the particular Grace of Almighty God, wild: 
being. abſolutely, happy and accompliſh, e 
ceeds-our. Forces, and wholly 5 on t 
Spirit, qui quo vult ſpirat, and which did 2 
3t. felt in noble and ſupernatural Opener 
ſuch as Prophecy, Miracles, Cc. ſuch MI. 
ans were Moſes, \Foſhua, the Prophets, ii 


Ales, Se. This Fly not; underſtanding, 0 
.demu'd, as alſo anot which he calls by 
Name af the Cyprian Magick, that is Ut 


— 
* 
* 


* 
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Pupl; who being in Gpris did, in preſence 
he Procanſul Sergius, make E/ymas the Sor- 
loſe his Sight. | 
Is the Thewrgick, or White Magick, by 
Afliftance of an Angel, which upon account 

Religion, enjoyns Faſting, Abſtinencies 

ty, Purity, c. that the Soul deſirous of 

merce with the ſuperior Deities, may not 

u any thing diverted by its polluted or 

Body. | 

The Geotick, by the Aſſiſtance of a Geo; 


un. 

Natural Magick, by their own Induſtry Nun Magick. 
Ability, which arrives to that degree, they 

produce in March ripe Roſes, Figs, Ic. see the Treatiſe 
lucing Effects before the Time ordain'd by da. V a. 
ure, and will cauſe Thunder, Lightning, 2. 13. 

. Winds, Animals of divers Sorts, and 

al Tranſmutations and Transfigurations 

lving Beings, ſuch as Roger Bacon, and 

rs are {aid to have done by pure Natural 

Ty | 
[te Ceremonial Parts of Magick is Conjuring ceremonial Pars 
Necromancy, whereby Men invoke the ,,* Mgt 
s of dead Bodies, and inchant Children, cromancy aver a | 
carry about them certain Pocket Demons, 3% up. E n 
e Spirits nouriſhed in - Glaſſes, by which a complear Year, 
7 foretel and pretend to Prophecy, and te gan de Ba- 
d their time in Incantations, Charms, Phil- dy. ö 
c. to the Prejudice of People. As we 

that Daſſus, King of Scots, was roaſted 

2 gentle Heat, only by means of theſe 

clans laying an Image of Wax before 

Fire; and the ſame they can do by Cold, 

nenting the Abſent with grievous Pains. 

n PHILOSOPHY, pag. 13. and in 
IRONOLOGT, p. 230. and MAUGURT, 

322. At K of King Richard . 

4 


We read Women Of England, Jews and Women were forhil 
were forbid w be approach (by reaſon Inchantments wereq 
Glympick Games. mon) to prevent their Faſcinations: A; 
may read in the Erg/;/þ Chronicles. 
Paracelſus tells us, that pronouncing 
Words, O/y, Ofya, will make Serpents 
their Motion and he ſtill as if they were 
Note alſo, in pag. 22. in the Treatiſe of | 
GETABLES and AGRICULTURI 
Whicherſt. Witchcraft, is a ſort of Natural Mas 
which is much the ſame as the former, whe 
they will by giving Travellers or others 
dne ber, Of enchanting Medicament in - Cheeſe or 
Whicchcraft, like, turn them into Cattel, making then 
ry what Burthens they think fit, e er the 
ſtore them again to their former Shape. 
a thing happen'd as St. Auſtin affirms ( 
in Italy) to one Father Preſtantiu. 
See Avgwy, Witches can enchant ſtanding Corn, call 
* c 322 Serpents together, and by the Power of x 
ſtop Blood, and produce ſtrange Effect 
we read one Paſetes, a Juggler, us'd to ſh 
| great Banquet to an abundance of Gueſts ſi 
| The In of in thereat; which, when he pleaſed, he d 
| parting Secrets at to Vaniſh again out of ſight, laving al 
lh ay fre, Ovelts both hungry and dry. The Divin 
ke Coe ra by the flying Apel is mo K 
r See,  Augury or Auſpicium. See before t 
e e AUG R'Y. p wp 2 N. 
nee d ns Chiromancy or Palmeſtry,” is a Divinati 
ter den ino Lines in the Hand. Soe hereafter. 
— 4 | 2 is a Divination by the Er 
griculture, p. 22. of Bea 5 . SET ue : 
— 4 — Hyromanqh, is a Divination by Fire. 
per of a Man im Eromanch, is a Divination by Air. 
like Conor, Se Gromanch, is u Divination by the Earth. 
in Plſck, Of i ARITHME 71 C K, ag. 124 
. ** 14 of 5 | 17 s 


Serpems, ſee in 
Philoſophy, p. 20. 


[ 
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Mromancy, is a Divination by Water. 
ecromancy, is a Divination by calling up 
pirits. See before: And in CHR G- 
LOG Vol. 1. p. 230. and in the Trea- 
of DREAMS, at the End. 
rcery, is a Divination by caſting of Lots. 
mpudium, is a Divination by Crums caſt 
) Chickens. - See before in AUGURY, 
318. 
lomancy, is a Divination by Arrows. 
yomancy, is a Divination by Shadows. 
pnomancy, is a Divination by Smoak. 

i nmancy, is a Divination by a Sieve. 
rocritica, is a Divination by Dreams. 
the Treatiſe of DREAMS. 

he Practice we have to determine doubtful 
ers, by the opening of a Book, and letting 
2 Staff, are ancient Fragments of Pagan 


inations. | 
of WEWndronicis Comnenius, a cruel Tyrant, and 
eas rror of Conſtantinople, being put into fear 
o H unſpiracies, conſulted with one Serbs, a 
+; ein, who divined by a Baſon of Water; 
e M 41dronicws defiring one day to know the 


e of his Succeſſor, Sethi ſhewed him in 
Vater the Two Letters, F. S. whereby he 
«ured one Iſacius (who had then rebell'd 
it him in the Iſle of Gyrus) ſhould be 

n. Nevertheleſs, there being another of 
Name in the Court (a Man of ſo quiet a 
t, Audronicus himſelf did not ſuſpect him) 
unſellors adviſed him to put him in Pri- 
; which being attempted by Stephanus and 
rs, acius killed him, and took Sanftuary, 
e the People flocking, choſe him Emperor, 
a he did not expect to ſave his Life. 


When 


329 


1 T. 


330 | 
Gegwin. A When Ferrand, Count of Flanders, aſſ 
tren, Li.. by the Emperor Otho the IVth, was to g 


* 
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Battle to Philip King of France, he was pre 
encouraged by his Mother upon the Predigit 
of certain + Aras that the King of F, 
ſhould be overthrown and troden under | 
Horſes Feet, and the Count be received by 
Pariſians with great Joy, which happen 
accordingly ; but in another manner, the C 
being ſent Priſoner to Paris. 

Alexander, King of Epyre, having und 
ſtood by an Oracle of Jupiter, that he ſho 
die near to the River Acheruſia, and the C 
Pandoſia (of which Names there was a C 
and River in Epyras) thought to avoid the ( 
by leaving his Country, and making | 
—. in Italy, where he was ſlain near 
2 River and City fo called. Juſtin. Lib. 22 

The Emperor Valens, having conſulted w 
Necromancers concerning the Name of his $ 
ceſſor, and being told it ſhould begin w 
Theod. he cauſed many of the Name of TW 
odotus, Theadolus, Theodoris and Theods 
to be made away, and amongſt others the v 
ant Captain Jheodaſius, when he had recove 
Africk from his Enemies, and gave Order 
kill Theodoſizzs his Son, whom God delive 
from the Danger, and was afterwards E 
peror. Pax. Diac. Lib. 12. 

Mackbeth, King of Scotland, conſulting a 
cereſs, was aſſured no Man born of a Won 
ſhould be able to kill him, whereby he pra 
ſed great Cruelty to his People (having bel 
aſpired to the Crown by the Murder of Dun 
King of Scotland, a Wayward Siſter having 
told him he ſhould be King of Scotland; but 
the end he was ſlain by Macduff, Earl of |: 


* 
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had been cut out of his Mother's Belly. 
br Bort ius, Lib. 12. e 
uthalocus, King of Scotland, ſent a great | 3 
urite of his to enquire of a famous Witch, 
ſhould be the Succeſs of a War then in 
and other things concerning his Perſon 
Gate ? She anſwer'd, Nathalocus ſhould be 
d by the Meſſenger himſelf, who, tho he Se more in .4. 
ted from her with great Diſdain and Re- . 7. 88. 
ps, proteſting he would rather ſufter 10000 | 
ths; yet reflecting on the Matter in his 
m, and thinking the King might come to 
w of the Witches Anſwer, and hold him 


er ſuſpected, he killed Narhalocus, Heclor 

eLib. 12. | 

1 lng Hen. IV. of England, in Anno 1413. 
preparing for a Journey to Feruſalem; 


king taken with an Apoplexy when at = 
ers at St. Edward's Shrine, he was removed q 


e Abbot of IVeſtminſter's Houſe, where re- s 
eng his Senſes, and aſking where he was, 4 | 
f THF anſwered him in the Abbot's Houſe, in a - 
gd nber called Feruſalem. Well, then ſaid | 


King, Lord have Mercy on me ! for this 1s 
feruſalem, where a Southſayer told me, I 
ud dye; and fo he did, being 20 March, 
}. See the Chronicles. | 

l. IV. King of England, being foretold, as 
wppoſed, one, whoſe Name began with a G. 
ld procure the Deſtruction of his Children 
u his Death, cauſed his Brother George, 
e of Clarence, to be murder'd in the Tower, 
Meeting any thing of his Brother the 
eot Glouceſter ; who fulfill'd the Propheſy 
Matally. Pol. Lib. 24. 

king Hen. V. at the Birth of his Son Henry 
tr King Hen. VI.) in a Prophetick Rap- 
yd out, Good God] I, Henry of Mon- 
mouth, 
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mouth, ſhall for a ſmall time Reign and nuch. 
and thou, Henry of Windſor, ſhall a long 
Reign, and loſe all. OBA 
King Hen. VII. of England, was eſe 
from Cadwallader, the laſt King of the Brig 
to which Cadwallader it had been reveals 
Years then paſt, that his Off- ſpring ſy 
Reign and bear Dominion in this R 
again. | 
Tradition of Ma- The People of Rome were not ſuffers 
gicins. know the right Name of their City, leaf 
covered to their Enemies their Patronal ( 
might be called forth by Charms and Inc: 
tions. For the Tradition of Magician 
! That titulary Spirits will not remove at 
g mon Appellations, but at the proper Name 
Things to which they are Protectors. 
Mathematical Ma Ot Mathematical Magick, you may vel 
gik. form your ſelf if you read the Artificial 
Tities of ſeveral rare Artiſts, mentioned b 
in the Treatiſe of GEOMETRY, begin 
Pp. 157. as alſo hereafter, in the latter Par 
For this il pope this Treatiſe, where you will find ſeveral 
Rn + digi. Inquiries into hidden Things; who, wi 
can; as you may the help of Natural Virtues and Effca 
bene y ie uz, confidently undertook only by Mathemat 
ents. Learning, and the help of Celeſtial Infiue 
to produce many miraculous Works, as! 
ing and ſpeaking Bodies, which notwithila 
ing are not the real Animal. Some Curio 
and Paradoxes of which Art I will ge 
Reader towards the end of this Treatiſe ! 
Biſhop Wilkin's Works. But of another! 
were the ſpeaking Fir Trees of Dodons; 
mention of which invites me to treat { 
what more FOR 


Of Magick. 
150 Of Oxactes. 
e moſt famous Oracles of the Heathens 


Of Apollo at Delphos, where an old Wo- 
anſwered in Greek Verſe, there was a 
us Temple or Fabrick enrich'd with innu- 
le Gifts; in the midſt of this Temple, 
was 2 very deep Vault made by an 
g of the Earth, which Cavity was kept 
ed for the moſt part, but it was diſco- 
when the Anfwer was to be given; and 


pon they ſet a Tripos or Trevet (a little 


ſupported with three Feet, called alſo 
ma, becauſe it was«covered with the Skin 
> Serpent Python) upon which the Pro- 
5 0 named Phebus, otherwiſe Pythia, or 
miſe, and by the Greeks called Engaſtro- 
lignitying one that ſpeaketh in the Belly) 
ſtr ſome Ceremonies, and remained dieb 
ſuddainly a ſharp violent Wind horri- 
Iluing from out the Cave ſeiz d this Pro- 
$; which became furious and wholly 
ed, ſometimes as if half Dead ſhe pro- 
ed her Anſwers, which were for the moſt 
It Greek Verſes, but ambiguous and very 
bus. This done, the wicked Spirit retired 
if, and the Propheteſs recovered her Spi- 
(became ſtayed and ſtill. Here Cu. 
ting, received for Anſwer the doubtful 
k of the Devil, in a Form of Words ſo 
ugly contriv'd, that the Truth was then 
lt of, when he thought to have gain'd 
Iz, 4 


u Hahn penetrans magnam pervertit opum 


When 


So the Serpent 
we Lr You 
hall as 

knowing 8 
and Evil, i. e. 
They ſhould have 
Knowledge of 
their Good loſt, 


and Experience of 
their Ev il ound. 
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When Cræſus over Halis roweth, 
A nigbiy Nation he overthrometh, 


Which he interpreting according to his 
hopes, croſſed the River; but was vanqu 
himſelf by Cyrus, King of Perſia, and his 
Nation or Country ruined. 

King Pyrrbus 12 his War with the 
mans, having alſo recourſe to this Oracle 


ceived for Anſwer, 
Aio te Facide Romanos vincere poſſ. 


Which doubtful Prediction he conſtrued 
poſſe vincere Romanos, Thou ſhalt overcom 
Romans, but afterwards found the | 
meant, Romanos poſſe vincere te, That t 
mans ſhould; overcome him, for ſo the! 
proved. . 

W Another Prince aſking here alſo, what 

N ceſs he ſhould have in his Wars, was anſi 


Ibis redibis nunquam per Bella perils 


Which he diſtinguiſhing with Comma's 

Ibis, redibis, nunquam per, &c. Thou {hal 

thou ſhalt return, thou ſhalt never Peril 

War, ventured on the War, and was | 

| See the Ambiguons Whereupon his Attendants canvaſſing tit 

nology. Vat. f. f. Cle, found that it was, Ihis, redibis nu 

225. per, &c. Thou ſhalt go, thou ſhalt nen 
turn, thou ſhalt Periſh by War. 

This Temple of Apollo being ſpoiled 

Phociams, cauſed the Wars between then 

the Thebans, called the Holy War; in wie 

Tbebanc being likely to have the worſt, Ee 


Philip of Macedon, who made an end oi", 
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by ſubduing them both. The Spoil tha 
ans got out of the Temple was 60 Tuns 
old, 
The ſecond famous Oracle was of Jupiter ot u. A.. 
ur, or Hammon in Cyrene, on the Confines 
yt, in ſtrange and hideous Deſarts; and 
11 Miſe nudiſt of a Wood, properly fitted with 

tains, ſtood the Temple where the Idol 
tener was, having the Head of a Buck, 
| covered with a Skin of the ſame. The 

& intending to know any Thing, ſet their 

in a Boat, and ſhook it, ſinging ſome 
(WF zccording to their own Jiggiſh manner. 

the Idol made Signs, and Nodded, which 
e ontifex, or Chief Prieſt interpreted and 
xd to the Perſon who came unto the Ora- 


i os Eu — 


| 


% and Alexander the Great, went to 
i WY Oracle. to know of their Adventures; 

laſt conſulting this God, was ridicu- 
rat) told he was a God himſelt. Pliny in his 
na Book ſuppoſeth that this Name Ammon 

zven to the Oracle by reaſon of the 
11887 Deſarts where the Temple ſtood. Fete 
ts faith the ſame, Lib. 8. See more am- 
1's {Wbiſcourſes hereupon in Giraldus, in the 
had Commentary of his Hiſtory of the 


„other famous Oracle was the Temple 
the na, (a City ſince called by the Name 
We) where Zupriter anſwered, ſtriking the 
er ons of Braſs with a Silver Wand, which 

e compaſs of certain Strokes, gave An- 
an Articulate Sounds of Things to come, 
aa Superſtitious People, which reſorted thi- 
ic rom all Parts. And near this Temple was 
fett of Speaking Firr-Trees, which imme- 
| oF!) as ſoon as any Man came to demand 
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2 Queſtion, moved themſelves and utteres 
- Of Prenefte, An- There were other Oracles, as that of 4 


Onde deliveres Satan uſed the like deceitful Juggling in 
in Dreans. Oracle of Dreams at Nabarca in Perji, 
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Intelligible Anſwer; there were alſo in 
Foreſt two Speaking Pidgeons. 


neſte, 5. Antium, 6. Lebadia, 7. Mopſus, 8, 
philocus, 9. The Syrian Goddeſs at Hieropdi 


other Supernatural Dreams ſent from the 
vil; for there were Gods that did apps 
their Worſhippers in Dreams, as Morphy 
God of Dreams, and Amphiorars in Gr 
as allo Faunus was adored amongſt the I 
in Italy, who in a Viſion by Night were! 
to give Anſwers unto thoſe” that aſked th 
by reaſon 'whereof ſince that Time, the! 
where ſuch Oracles were delivered were c 
Fauna, and by change of Language, Hi 
Some hold this Word derived from F 
the firſt Inventor of this Superſtition; 
is of Opinion that it is derived 4 fandb, 
is to ſay, Speaking, becauſe that in Dedic 
of Temples, the Chief Prieſt pronounced 
tain Words which ſerved for that pur 
Some write Phanam, and derive it from 
Greek word Phaneron, which fignifieth t 
which is Manifeſt (i. e. publickly taken 
tice of,) From thence the Fanaticks, 
Phanatiques, Prieſts, have taken their Na 
who in the Temple were ſeized with Da 
cal Fury, and Tranſported beyond them 
in their Extaſies and Raptures, ſhaking 
Heads, and making ſtrange Face; When 
Evil Spirit came to poſſeſs them. Whip © 
an Invention of the Devil to counterfeit 
Holy Work of the Eternal God, in the V! 
of his Prophets, and the excellent Gifts 
municated to his Church in the Tune of 
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pter, and St. Paul expounded in the Se- 
id of the As. This Practice was of late 


aticꝶ, derived as before, hath been 


ly ſince the Time of King Charles I. 

to thoſe who confided in theſe Oracles 
Dreams, they found the like Deluſions with 
before mentioned; for Ceſar dreaming that 


Tyrant of Athens, having upon the like 
jects the ſame- Dream, was killed- and 
0 ( the N of his Mother, the 
, (as Heylin in his Geography, p. 399. 
ves. ) 0 char had Ces 1 * carried 2 
Action, and Hrppias thrived, yet ſtill had 
Devil been reputed his Crafts Maſter, 
the Father of Truths. For particular 
remarkable Dreams, with the Cauſes 
unt, ſee in the Treatiſe of DREAMS. 

Vl Satanical Extaſies, and the Principal Sorts 
IMmnations, ſee the Theomancy of G. Peucer, 
4. See alſo Plutarch de Orac. &c. And, 


„ e Grecians (as Plutarch ſaith) were 
Nbeſotted on theſe Impoſtures of Sa- 
2s whoſe dark and fallacious Riddles are 
oiiiul in moſt Hiſtorians and Poets be- 


the Advent of Chriſt, at which time 
les grew Mute, tho* they did not ut- 
ceaſe, ſome continuing to the Reign of 
mn, who conſulting with the Devil, was 
he could receive no Anſwer, be- 
e the Body of Babilas the Martyr was 
mbed nigh his Temple. 
Z For 


files, as Joel had foretold in his Second 
wed in the French Prophets, who made 
—— in London, Anno 1710. And 
word Fan 

lied to the Sectaries of this Kingdom, eſpe- 


committed Inceſt with his Mother, made 
elf Lord of Rome, which was his Country © 
Mother; and Hippias; the Son of Piſſtratue, 
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a8 -- / Magick. 
For the better Diſcovery of ſome 4 
Craits, and Frauds of the Magicians, and u 
Miracles, e may Note, that 
How Satan de- There are Three ways by which Satan 
— ale judes Men with falſe Miracles; I. By It 
_ Motion, ſuddenly removing one Object f 
the Eye, and ſubſtituting inſtead: thereof: 
ther. Thus we are deceived; in many ſupp, 
Transformatięns, as when we think we 
Women transformed into Cats; or Har, 
any other Creatures; the Woman is ſudda 
conveyed away, and the Cat put in her y| 
Transformation of ſuch were thoſe Tranſmutations of U 
Tee Fellows into Beaſts, and of Diamedess Co 
ny into Birds, 2. By darkning the /lef 
or Air, that we cannot fee, the Object, M: 
condenſing it ſo, that the Object appeareth 
ger than it is; or by altering ot it ſo 
5 the Object appeareth quite other than it | 
as we ſee — Things thro' ſome Gl 
As Pythagoras once wrote, (what he b 
mind to) on a Glafs with his Blood, whud 
ing held againſt the Full Moon, what le 
written appeared to him that ſtood belund 
if it had been in the Body of the Moov. Wir: 
laſtly, by working on, and diſturbing 0 
Fancy, which is no hard matter for Sa here 
do, being a ſubtile Spirit of long ExpaMirat 
and Knowledge. 3. By working on the 
ward Senſitive Organ, either by altering 
Situation thereof: Thus by Elevating oat 
preſſing the Eye, we ſee Things double, a b 
otherwiſe than they are, or by diſturbing 
Viſive Spirits, or by caſting a Milt beto 
Eye. By ſuch Tricks the Egyptian Sor 
made the People believe they had don4 cl 
ſame Miracles that Moſes did. And N. 
Witch of Endor deluded Saul, by preſt 
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him the reſemblance of Samue!; whereas it Opinion about $4. 
6s not in the Power of Satan, to diſturb the apparition. 
ul of any juſt Man, and to take it from that 

ce and Happineſs where it is under the im- 

diate Protection of the Almighty ; yet many 

arned Men are of Opinion, that Samue! did 

ly appear, God fo: permitting, that Saul 

ht be convinc'd of his Wickedneſs and De- 

ion from God, by the ſame Prophet, whoſe 

uncil he had heretofore deſpiſed. See more 

the End of the Treatiſe of DREAMS. 

*, tho Satan deludes oftentimes with falſe 

racles, yet it is not to be denied but that 

netimes by God's Permiſſion, he doth ſtrange 

ders by the help of Natural Cauſes; as he 

n raiſe Storms, ſo he did againſt Job's Chil- The Power of 
n; he can carry his Witches in the Air, ſo 

lid carry Chriſt to the Pinacle of the Tem- 

and thence to an high Mountain; ſo the 

gel carried Habakkuk. He can alſo make 

alts to ſpeak by guiding their Tongues, ſo 

Angel made Balaam's Aſs to utter certain 

rds; but he can do no Miracle, that is, he e, proben 
mot produce ſuch Effects as exceed the wha is is, and 
tivity of Natural Cauſes ; ſo he cannot raiſe r, *** * 


Miracle. 


go V:ad, or give them Lite again; he cannot 
date Sight to the Blind when there is a total 
paß ation; nor can he transform Men into 
tbehets, being the Body of a Beaſt is not capable un my be 


ring n Humane Soul; nor can the Soul of Man gase in en, 


; ate a Beaſt's Body, there being no rela- bat, as appears 
ble, n between the Matter and Form; nor is bebe 

rb any Diſpoſition, Appetite or Aptitude in 

xt Matter to receive ſuch a Form, eſpecially 


Sorted therein. This is the only Work of God, 
dong changed Lot's Wife into a Pillar of Salt, 
L Nebuchadnezzar into a Beaſt. Satan hath 
lower over Celeſtial Bodies, tho he be the 
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Simon Mague 
changing Stones 
into Bread. 


See in beginning The Fear we have at ſeeing Satan's Stra 


of Religion. 
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Prince of the Air; he cannot create nor do the 
things which God hath reſerved for himſe 
Therefore when we hear of Men transform 
into Beaſts, or raiſed from the Dead, and {i 
like Miracles as exceed the Courſe and Atiy; 
of Nature, we may be aſſured theſe are 1 
true Miracles, but ſatanical Deluſions; efyxx 
ally if they be done to confirm Error, Wicke 
neſs, and Superſtit ion; tor the end of all tn 
and divine Miracles, are to eſtabliſh Truth 1 
Holineſs. Therefore, when we read of brin 
ing down the Moon, of driving the Stars ba 
wards, and ſuch lke Impoſſibilities beliey 
among the Gentiles, we may conclude t 
were meer Deluſions of Satan. Such we 
thoſe Wonders aſcribed to Simon Magus, 
turning Stones into Bread, of being transform 
into a Sheep, Goat, and Serpent, of raifing$ 
from the Dead, and ſuch like ſtuff ; all theſe ut 
meer jugling Tricks and ſatanical Deception 

A Dog and a Serpent once {poke to King! 
guin, as Sir G. Wharton wit neſſeth in his Verk 

After the Death of J. (æſar, an Ox be 
brought out to Plough, cryed, Why urge! 
me to Work, we ſhall want no Corn but M 
See more at the End of this Treatite. 


_ 


gems, proceeds partly from the Guilt of « 
own Conſciences; for Adam's Sin brought H 
on himſelf, and on his Poſterity : Theret 
after he had fallen, he confeſſeth that as 
as he heard the Voice of God in the Garden, 
was afraid; and ſo we, his Off-ſpring, do 
tentimes Fear where we have no cauſe. Va 
this Fear proceeds from want of Faith, vl 
Chriſt reproved in his Apoſtles ; who 
they ſaw Jeſus walking in the Night time 0! 
Sea, they were afraid, thinking they had 4 


* 
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it or Spectre. Beſides the implacable ha- 
| of Satan againſt Mankind, the delight he 
eth in affrighting and hurting us either in 
perſons or in our Eſtates, that irreconcile- 
e Enmity which is between the Serpent and 
Woman's Seed, is a great Caufe of this 
Ir in us. 

fly, We are naturally fearful in the Dark, 
ſe our Imagination worketh upon it felt, 
ing no outward Object te divert it. Hence 
an, who is the Prince of Darkneſs, uſeth 
Opportunity of the Night to hurt or delude 
; thus he affrighteth us in the Dark, in our 


nds, So in the Night he afirighteth Tra- 


ch tho' it be a Natural Meteor (fee in 


* TE ORS hereafter) yet Satan can make uſe 
e. b 
and move it to and fro purpoſely to draw 
* prellers into Precipices aud Waters. So in the To Mari 


pit time he affrighteth Mariners at Sea by 
mating himſelf into thoſe fiery Meteors, 
ch, like Candles or Balls of Fire, run up 
L down the Ship : Theſe were deified by the 


called it Helena; and held it an ominous 


11 de were Two, they named them Caſtor and 
rei, and placed their Statues in their Ships; ca and fil. 


we read, As 28. And Seamen uſually 
us of many ſtrange Sights and Apparitions 
have ſeen on the Ocean. Satan alſo uſeth 
Wright Men in Churches and Church-yards 

Dark, by repreſenting to their Phantaſy 
| Shape of Dead Men in their Winding Sheets. 
„one Night alſo ſtrange Voices and Sounds 
heard, near deep Waters or Rivers, which 
ken as Preſages of ' ſome unhappy Acci- 
to happen there to ſome one; for ſo Roſs, 


of Deſtruction, as ſhe was to Troy. It 
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| 7 iti 1 Apparitions in 
ſs, with ſtrange Apparitions, Motions and prokiegs 


rs with Ignis Fatyus, or Jack in the Candle; To Travaler, 


Pagans. If one ſingle Flame appeared, u a Merecr, 


Pan dead. 


and Succubus, be a Natural Diſeaſe as Phy 


Charms, ungrounded Amulets, Characte 


for the Pain in his Side, applied thereto 


* 
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in his View of Religions (from whence this p 
ſent Diſcourſe is taken) tells us, He once hey 
himſelf, and found the Event to fall out; 
cordingly. It is ſtrange what P/utarch write 
of the Voice which from the Shore called wg 
Thamus, the Egyptian Ship-maſter (who h 
then caſt Anchor at Praxea) telling hy 
That the Great God Pan was dead. Tho't 
Nigbt-Mare, which is ſometimes called Inc} 


cians know, yet it is not doubted but Satan 
oftentimes made uſe of this Infirmity to ahi 
the Bodies of Men and Women in their Sleep 

He alſo deludeth us by Philters, Ligatu 


and many ſuperſtitions ways in the Cure 
common Diſeaſes. For whether he work 
by Cauſes which have relation or none ut 
Fir Effect, he maketh it out by ſecret and 
diſcerned Ways of Nature. So when Cain 
Blind, in the Reign of Antonius, was if 
manded to paſs from the Right-ſide of 2 
Altar unto the Left, to lay five Fingers of 
Hand thereon, and five of the other upon ds 
Eyes; altho the Cure ſucceeded, there was 
any thing in the Action which did procuc 
nor any thing in his Power that could enabi e 
thereunto. So for the ſame Infirmity, 4 
Aper was counſelled by him to make a C 
rium or Ocular Medicine with the Blood « 
White Cock and Honey, and apply it to 
Eyes for three Days. When Julian, for 
Spitting of Blood, was cured by Honey, 
Pine-Nuts taken from his Altar. When L 


Aſhes from his Altar with Wine, altho ir: 
emedies were ſomewhat Rational, and 
without a Natural Virtue unto ſuch Intent 


a \- Þ 
= i 
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need we not believe, that by their proper 
ties, they produced theſe Effects; and 
ly of more than Natural Activity was his 
el unto Democritus, when, for the Fal- 
| Sickneſs, he commended the Maggot in 
ats Head. Nor can it be naturally made 
what is delivered of Tobias; that by the 
ſje of a Fiſh's Liver, he put to flight Ana- 
rand Veſpaſtan ; by the Touch of his Foot 
wed a Lame Man; and by the Stroak of 
Hand another that was Blind. See more 
is in Dr. Brown's Vulgar Errors, p. 48, 49. 

e read that Sigebert I. King of Auſtraſia, 
of Lotharius VII. defeated the Lombards, 
„ Avart and Eruli, who invaded him; but 
French being affrighted by the Spectres rai- 
by theſe Magical Barbarians, betook them- 
s to flight, whereupon he was obliged to a 
2 more at the End of the Treatiſe of 
AMS. | 


La very high Turret, on whoſe Top are 
Apples of Gold, weighing together 700 
nds Weight, ſo fixed by Magick they can- 
e taken away, tho attempted divers times 
ndry Princes; who {till deſiſted on ſome 
we Accident befalling them. They are 
h 200000 Ducats. See Morden 474. Gor» 
18, Heylin 713. Sal co. 1 


UTHORS who have wrote of Magick. 


woaſtes. Hermes. Evantes, King of the 
nn.” Farbary, of Babylon. 
Boccus. Almadel. Ptolemy. A/cmeon. 
mus, Tryphon. Albertus. Arnoldus de 


Glanville on Witchcraft, G. Peucer. *© 


Morocco, in Barbary, is a ſtately Moſque 


-—Fojeph the 


Z 4 of 


— 
* 


1 
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Newa. Raymund Lully. Bacon. Aponus, | » oY 
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HE Term is of an ancient ſtanding, i 

reaſon being in allufion to valgar Opini 

 whichdoth commonly attri! ute all ſtrange j 

rations unto the Power of Magick. The Et 

| of which Art ſee before, p. 157, Cc. 

nana cbſerves, All the Magnificent Works of the Ancie 

ben Segen hath mention'd in GEOMETRY, ARCHIT 

Mechanick inven- 4 U RE, and in the Treatiſe of R AKITIE 

ron ak * Sc. are hardly conſiderable in reſpect of 

of this kind in if compared with the famous Speeches and 

— 9 who was wont to ſay, He c 
t 7 onty N A 

in the Learned move, datum pondus cum data potentia, the gr 

 Lirgwge: » dit eſt conceivable Weight with the leaſt conceir 

gar Tongue; for Power; and that, if he did but know wh 

ä to ſtand and faſten his Inſtrument, he « 

ingenious Artifi- move the World. Which Promiſe, tho it 

* above the vulgar Apprehenſion or Belief, 

becauſe his Acts were ſomewhat anſwer 

thereunto, therefore the King of Syracu/e 

enact a Law, whereby every Man was bo 

to believe whatever Archimedes would affim 

'Tis eaſy to demonſtrate. the Geometi 

Truth of thoſe ſtrange Aſſertions, by eu 

ning them according to Mechanick Facult 

which are too large a Subject to enter upon 

but may be conceived in ſome mealure 


the following Figure. 


* 
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wing 100 Pound for each Cubical Foot in 
Stevinius hath calculated); yet a Man at 
pay be able to outweigh or move it. 

the Force that may be uſed by Multipli- 
n of ſeveral Wheels together, with Nuts 
zing unto t may be eaſily experi- 
d in ordinary Jacks uſed for roaſting 
t, which commonly conſiſt but of three 
ls; yet can a Child pull up a good conſi- 
de Weight thereby, and by the adding a 
more Wheels, a Man tied 1n the Place of 
Veight, might by a ſingle Hair faſtened to 
ly or Balance of the Jack be drawn up 
the Ground, as is explain'd with a Fi- 
in Biſhop W:/kin's Diſcourſe of Mechanical 
, p. 88. And the Force of this and the 
Faculties may be conceived by the Vulgar 
e Uſe of that Inſtrument called a Betty; 
Thieves and Robbers uſe for breaking or 
hing open the ſtrongeſt Doors, Cc. 

this means. might the ſtrongeſt Oaks be 
(up by the Roots and the like, as Archi- 
with an Engine of Pulleys (to which he 
applied his Left- hand) litted up 5000 
e write 7000) Buſſels of Corn at once, 
ew 2 Ship with all its Lading upon dry 
. *Tis ſaid Sampſon could carry the Gates 
City upon his Shoulders, and that the 
peſt Bonds were unto him but as Flax 
with Fire; and yet his Hair being ſhaved 
ul his Strength departed from him. Mio 
carry an Oxe upon his Back (by having 
lit every day whilſt it was a Calf and 
up) and yet, when he tryed to tear an 
aunder, that was ſomewhat riven before, 
8 drawn it to its utmoſt; it ſuddenly 
joined 


here ſuppoſe the Globe 4, to contain of forcible 
200000000000000000000 Pounds Weight Seen. 
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| joined together again catching his Hand, 
the Cleft, and ſo ſtrongly manacled him, if 
he became a Prey to the Wild Beaſts. . 
now by theſe Mechanical Contrivances, it wi ; 
eaſy to have made one of Sampſon's Hairst 
was ſhaved off, to have been of more fir 
then all of them when they were on. Fol ; 
the help of theſe Arts, it is poſſible for WM! 
Man to lift up the greateſt Oak by the RW; 
with a Straw, to pull it up with a Hair 
even blow it up with his Breath, as the a; 
faid Author plainly demonſtrates and fh 
the Figure of an Engine in p. 98. And 
ſaith, ſuppoſe the Roots of an Oak to a 
1000 Foot Square (which is almoſt a Quai 1 
of a Mile) and 40 Foot deep, each Culir, 
Foot being 100 Pound Weight; which b 
be much beyond the Extenſion of any Trey! 
the Weight of Earth, the Compaſs ot the 8 
in the Ground (according to common Wit 
nion) not extending further than the Bran 
of the Tree in the Air, and the Depth of Nei 
above 10 Foot beyond; which, the greatelt ,! 
doth not penetrate, as ſaith Seneca, \uWMlnz 
L. 3. c.7. And becauſe the Root mult Een 
its Nouriſhment from the help of Sho 
therefore it is probable that it doth not f 
low them. Now according to this Suppolfef 
(much exceeding the real Truth, perhaps Wir 
Work of forcing up the Oak by the Nr 6 
will be Equivalent to the lifting ve « 
Aococooooo Pounds Weight; which, HM 
Advanta ge of ſuch an Engine, he dee 
may be eaſily perform'd with the leal WL 
tewable Power 6 
or ſlowneſs in : As to Operations in this Art, uwhichet 
Horton. dence ſtrange ſlowneſs in Motion, ſee tiff . 
thor aforeſaid. And *tis related by * 0B 
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nan J. Dee, that he and Cardan, being 

her in their Travels, they did ſee an In- 

ent (which was at firſt ſold for 20 Ta- 

of Gold) wherein there was one Wheel 

h conſtantly moving round amongſt the 

did not finiſn one Revolution under the 

of 75000 Years. But our Author, p. 113. 

ly mentions but explains the ſlowneſs of 

tion which could not paſs an Inch in a 

on of Years; and that tho' there could 

ge one Minute of Time, wherein it did 

d ſome Space (faith our Author, but ſure 

be rather termed ſome Inclination to 

n) and paſs on further, yet this Body in 

Years together ſhould not move fo far as 

rs Breadth. So full is Art of rare and 

üble Subtleties, yet ſince it is a Natural 

ple that there can be no Penetration of 

s, and ſince it is ſuppoſed that each of 

arts in the Engine, do touch one another 

ar Superficies, it neceſſarily follows that 

Yaght doth begin to move with the 

however inſenſible it ſeems to us. 

tay be conceivable by the foregoing De- Of gane of | 

lon of lowneſs of Motion, to find out In- 

ns for any kind of ſwiftneſs, and any 

of force thereby, as is experienced in the 

of throwing a Stone with the Hand, and 

ting it with a Sling, the end of which is 

t {om the Shoulder Joint (which is the 

r of Motion) than the Hand. David's 

over Goliah, may ſufficiently evidence 

ice of theſe; and Vegerizs (Lipſius Po- 

Li. 4. Dialogue 2.) relates it was uſual 

ny to ſtrike a Man dead, and beat the 

Wt of his Body without ſo much as break- 

Bs Armour or fetching Blood: We read 

o berjamites Left. handed that could fling 7 20. 10 
| | | Td 4 
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| Jeſerhus de Bello 
Jud aico, Lib. 3. 


C. 9. Telleth cf 


a ny ſtand- 
ing by him on 
© Wall of Jo- 
rapata, Who had 
his Head ſtruck 


off by a Stone 


ſent from one of Lib. 4. Tzetzes Hiftor. Cbilias 2. Hiſt 
theſe Engines , 


and his Brains 


were 2 vers others. As when the Roman Forces u 


Furlongs 


Cannon or other Inſtrument of Gump 
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a Stone at a Hair's Breadth, and got! 
And a whole Nation of Indians were fo | 
Excellency in this Art ftiled Baleares, l 
were ſo ſtrict in teaching this Art unto | 
young ones, that the Mother would ut 
any Meat to her Child till (being ſet at 
diflance) he could hit it with flinging, 
Archer, in the Treatiſe of GAMES, | 
p. 108. Swiftneſs of Motion appeared! 
much in the Engines of War uſed by th 
cients, and eſpecially thoſe invented by / 
medes; the Actions of which famous Ing 
are largely ſet down by Polybizs, in his Hil 


Proclus, Lib. 2. c. 3. Plutarch, Livy, ai 


the Conduct of Marcellus, had laid Siege 
the famous City of Syracuſe, the Arts c 
one Mathematician beat them back, and 
one of his Engines he ſhot 500 Darts at: 
for which, and the Multitude of Stones 
Arrows diſcharged againſt them, he was 
Briareus. Vet, when the City was take! 
ſacked, he was killed by. a common & 
(not knowing who he was) as he wi 
his Study) notwithſtanding Marcellus, 
given a ſtrict Charge to the contrary. 
defenſive Engines made by the Romans, i 
Form of Pent-Houſes, for to cover the 
lants from the Weapons of the Beſigzt 
which ſee in MILITARY ART, 5. 2 
would preſently batter in pieces. Thok 
Towers (erected in ſome of the Ships, ik; 
which the Romans might more convell 
fight -with the Defendants. on the Wal, 
were alſo ſo broken by his Engines, fi! 


faith Sir alter Rawleigh, Hiſt. L. 5. 6.3 
bad they been then in uſe, could ha" 
| ; 
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r Miſchief.— Of the Engines uſed 
e Romans, and divided into two ſorts 
Baliſta and Cut apulta, both which Names 
metimes uſed promiſcuoufly ; but ac- 
js to their Propriety, Ba/iſta ſignifies an 
e for the ſhooting of Stones, and Cata- 
for Darts or Arrows. See the 9/11 Sclope 
FOMETRY, p. 163. See the Battering 
in MILITARY ART, 24:96, The 
of one of theſe Balliſta and Catapulta, ſee 
hop Wrilkin's Archimides, or Mechanical 
5 p. 128. and 132. See the Example of 
ible Swiftneſs of Motion explain'd in 
Pure, P. 143. a ; Or ſailing Cha- 
> Force of Wind in the Motion of Sails * 
e applied to the driving of a Chariot by 
a Man may Sail on the Land as well as 
Sip on the Water; and ſuch Chariots 
mmonly uſed in the Champaign Plains of 
Boterus de incremento Urbium, Lib. 1. 
mentions that they have been tryed alſo 
bir, tho? with what Succeſs he doth not 
. Grotizs is very copious and elegant 
Celebrating of this Invention in divers 
ans, And at Schevelling in Holland was 
ot made by the Direction of Stephanus; 
Walchius treats of in Fabularum decas, 
And Peireskius travelled thither to 
ence, Biſhop Wilkins ſhews the Form of 
158. and of its Swittneſs in Motion. 
the Treatiſe of GEOMETRY, p. 157. 
ſents-doth, in his Tract de Magnetzs pro- 
"bus, Comment or Deſcant upon making 
Mp for Submarine Navigations, wherein ofships or für- 
ty ſafely ſwim under Water, which Ting ander W. 
Wilkins ſaith is feaſible, having been 
mented here in Exglund by Cornelius Dreb- 
ut how to improve it unto publick Uſe 
vantage, ſo as to be ſerviceable for re- 
mote 


359. 


being en and open at both Ends, anni 
e 


fixed, the other End coming within the 


. cloſe about towards the Window, then 


to ſeveral Places, becauſe, in this Cale 
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mote Voyages is the point. In which, on 
confiderable, is the letting out or receiyy 
any thing as there ſhall he occaſion withy 
Admiſſion of Water, which might be. 
faith this Author, by making certain Is 
Bags of ſeveral Bigneſſes, which for the 
ter of them ſhould be both tractable f 
Uſe and Managing of them, and fig 
keep out the Water; for the Figure of 


to theſe, let there be divers Windows of 
Places in the Frame of the Ship rout: 
Sides, to which one End of theſe Bags mig 


being to open and ſhut as a Purſe. N 
we {uppoſe this Bag thus faſtned to he 


thing that is to be ſent out, may be ſafe 
into that End within the Ship, which 
again, cloſe ſhut, and the other End u 
the thing may be ſafely ſent out withs 
Admiſſion of any Water. 80 again: 
any thing is to be taken in, it muſt firl 
cei ved into that Part of the Bag towan 
Window, which being, after the thing i 
in it, cloſe tied about, the other End ma 
be ſafely opened. It is eaſie to concen 
by this means any Thing or Perſon 1 
ſent out or received in, as there {hall Is 
ſion; how the Water, which will pet ech 
degrees Leak into ſeveral parts, may bee 
out again, with divers the like Adva_iiy; ' 
Tho, faith he, if there ſhould be any 1P* « 
the Bottom of this Veſſel, yet very | 

ter would get in, becauſe no Air could? 
Other Difficultics will be the Mot ion ot 
of it according to occaſion; the di rede 


. 


yl 
I 

las 
0f 
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ne Navigation, they would want the uſual 


antages. of Winds and Tides for Motion, 


ell as the Sight of the Heavens for Dire- 
1. And theſe with many other Difficulties 
ir and Fire, & 5. our Author Anſwers with 
able Remedies, as you may ſee in his Dæ- 
„ or Mechanical Motzons. 
fore I conclude this Treatiſe, I am willing of the Art of 
ad one Paradox more from the aforeſaid u, in de 
nious Author concerning the Art of Flying 
e Air; which hath been or may be at- 
pted (to omit by Spirits or Angels as men- 
d in Scripture.) by the Help of Fowls, or 
ings faſtned immediately to the Body: 
ily, by a Flying Chariot. Of the Firſt, MarcusPotus fark, 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be. great Fowl of a Pee 7 Me 
z laſting; Flight, and eaſily tameable, di- ge wine bes. 
of which may be ſo brought up, as to % Ee Fo 
together in carrying the Weight of a Slaktirds,Nighrin- 
, ſo as. each ſhall partake his proportion- 57; 3 
Share of the Burthen; and the Perſon that mny. e. 
ied may hy certain Reins direct and ſteer , 077 ns 
in their Courſes, and more improb able 7 oy 
have been practis'd into brutiſh Creatures, 
e Dancing of Dogs and | Horſes in our 
; of which latter was to be ſeen a Horſe, 
a receiving ſeveral Pieces of Money (be- 
linded with a Cloath) from ſeveral Spe- 
rs, hath with a Scrape of his Foot denoted 
ach ſeveral Perſon his Piece again. Of 
cond way by faſtening Wings to the 
, which Federicus Hermanus, in his Diſ- 
le de Arte volandi, doth only mention and 
upon. - Tis related of a certain EAgLiIb 
called Elmerus, about Edward the Con- trgtu Bure 
Time, that did by ſuch Wings fly from ,“ 
wer above a Furlong. And fo another $wmw i 1. 
St. Mark's Steeple in Venice, * en ee 


* 
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Noremberg. And Busbequius ſpeaks of 2] 

_— an Conſtantinople, who es, Se fomething 
way. Burton, in his Melancholy, Par. 2. & 
Mem. 3. mentioning this Quotation, doth 

lieve that ſome new fangled Wit {tis hüt 

mcal Phraſe) will ſometime or other find 

this Art. Tho” tis true moſt of theſe Ar 

did unfortunately miſcarry by falling d 

and breaking their Arms or Legs, yet that 

be imputed to their want ot Experience 

too much Fear, which muſt needs poſſeſ 

in ſuch dangerous and ſtrange Attempts. I 

things that ſem very düfßcult and fearfy 

the firſt, ' may grow very facile after fre 

Tryal and Exerciſe. And therefore he 

would effect oy thine in this kind, ſhoult 

brought up to the conſtant Practice of it fi 

his Youth. Trying firſt only to uſe hisW 

in running on the Ground as an Oſtrich 

Tame Gooſe will do touching the Earth 

his Toes, and fo by Degrees learn to riſe 

er till he ſhall” attain unto Skill and C 

dence. And one of our own Nation procet 

formerly ſo far in this Experiment, that 

was able'by the Help of Wings, in ſuch 

ning Pace, to ſtep conſtantly ten Yards: 

time. Sure it is not more incredible, faith 

Author, that frequent Practice and Cu 

ſhould enable a Man for this than for * 

other things which we ſee confirmed by 

rience. What ſtrange Agility and Ada 

do our common Tumblers and Dancers 0 

Rope attain to by continual Exerciſe 

| related of certain Indians, that they a 
Maſſer: Hiſt. T=d. when 2 Horſe is running in his full Cant 
* 1. and ochen., ſtand upright on his Back, to turn them 
round, to leap down, gathering up al ® 

from the Ground, and immediately to f 
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to ſhoot exactly at a Mark, the Horſe 
intermitting his Courſe. Theſe things may 
| impoſſible to others; and it would-be 
dangerous for any one to attempt them 
busch not firſt gradually attained to theſe 
by long Practice and Tryal. And be- 
0 he Arms extended are but weak and ea- 
wearied, it is worth enquiry whither this 
ht not be more probably effected by the 
ur of the Feet, which are naturally mote 
and indefatigable. In which Contri- 
; the Wings ſhould come down from the 
ders, on each ſide, as in the other; but 
tion of them ſhould be from the Legs, 
7 thruſt out and drawn in again one after 
ter, ſo as eacly Leg ſhould move both 
vs, by which means a Man ſhould (as it 
walk or climb up in the Air, and then 
Hands and Arms might be at leifure to 


[ 
. 
1 
b 
gl 


tivance, by a Flying Chariot, I refer you 
e Authot's Treatiſe of MECHANICAL 
TIONS, - where is a Reſolution of the 
Chef Difficulties that ſeem to _ the 
bility of a Flying Chariot, it being too 
us a Particular to recite here. And 


uns, | 
dere are ſome who have invented Ways to 
upon. the Water as regularly and firmly 
ou the Land. There are ſome ſo accu- 
to this Element, that it hath been al- 
2s Natural to them, as to the Fiſh; and 
ad that ſome Men could remain for above 
dur together under Water. 

"anus mentions one who could Swim 
100 Miles together from one Shore to 


Aa Man, 


and direct the Motion. As to the laſt 


er with great Speed, and at all Times of 
ar. And it is ſtoried of a certain young 
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Treatiſe of Cu- Man, a Sicilian by Birth, who had ſo con 
en. ally uſed himſelf to the Water, that hes 
not enjoy his Health ont: of it. If at 
time he ſtaid with his Friends on the Land 
ſhould be ſo tormented with a Pain in his 
mach, th t he was forced for his Health t 
turn back again to Sea, wherein he key 
nſual Reſidence : And when he ſaw any 
his Cuſtom was to Swim to them for l. 
which kind of Life he continued till he 
an old Man and Dyed. 
.  Thefe things I mention ( ſaith my At 
to ſhew the great Power of Practice and 
ſtom, which might more probably ſuco 
this Experiment of Flying (if it were 
regularly attempted) than in ſuch fit 
Etfects as theſe. by 
But enough of this: And for an Accc 
ſeveral rare Pieces of Workmanſhip in 
Art which dares contend with Nature 1 
in ſeeming to, infuſe Life into Wood 
Stone, Sc. See the Artificial Rarities 0 
oned in the Treatiſe of G EO ME 
P- 157. one = * 


D _ 


of CHIROMANCT: 
91 ab... 1. 2411 | 
m4 LITE DR Do - Y 


HI 8. Art „ Debeenas ub uſe of, 

making Conjectures « . 1 Children, and, 
b as he judged incapable of Learning he 
d not ca into his School, alluding 
ups to that of Fob, God imprinted or put The Line of Life; 
ik hende of Men, . that fo every one might ** . . 

w bis Vortr. That there is any Certainty 
tis Art, is ſutterly denied by many, who 
Kit a Vanity to believe that the Seven Pla- 

predominate over the Seyen Mountains, 
Art placeth in the Palm of a Man's Hand, 
ltat the Lines therein ſhould have any Do- 

of Community with the tength of. Life. ? 
hat Riches, ; Accidents, . or other Events, | 15 
b be judged off thereby. This Art hows- BY 
t honoured, with many Ancient, and ſome _— 
wurable Profeſſors (amongſt whom Ceſar, 
to be one) yet now is grown ſo un- 
fly as to be only practiced by Gyp plies, 
Vagabond People, the better Sort, thro 
nderſtanding of its Vanity, and Profane 
having "wholly deſerted it, and left it 
h its — Evils, and Superſtitions, to. 
old Women and Beggars; wherefore IL 

i deſiſt to ſay more thereof; but if any. 
ue to be 3 4. acquainted with Chiroman- 

* kg os ſſſien t Tr writ, 1 
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Of Dreams. 


_ AUTHORS, 


Hermes, "Alchindus, Dore, Pharus 
the Indian Zophirus, Helenus, Ptolomen, G 
len, Avicen, Rucis; of late, Albert the Ian 
nick, Michael Scotus, Antiochus Bartholmuy 
Cyclitis, Michael Sauvonarola, Antonius Cern 
nus, Petrus de Arca, Andreas Coruns, Trig 
ſur Mantuanus, Cardan de varirtate rerun, 


& 4 p , l W# 
po OR 1 oo 


"HE Doctrine of Dreams is called 0 
1 critica, and is ſuppoſed to be inven 
by one Faunus, as you may fee in MAG 
236. N 42 
lf It is a Conjecturing Art that hath | 
many Followers amongſt the greateſt Phil 
hers, ſince the firſt Practicer thereof, wh 
hilo, in his Book of the Gyants, and of ( 
vil Life, calleth by the Name of Abra 
nor doth the Names of David and Sala 
efcape being fixed to Treatiſes hereof. As 
the cauſes of Dreams, External and Inten 
the Dream-Mongers cannot agree; for the 
zonicks reckon them among the Specifick s 
Concrete Notions of the Soul; Avicen 1 
the cauſe of Dreams to be an Ultimate 
telligence, moving the Moon in the midds 
that Light, with which the Fancies of l 
are Illuminate while they ſleep z Arial 
fers the cauſe thereof to Common Senſe, | 
placed in the Fancy; Averroes places 
cauſe in the Imagination; Democritus aa 
it to little Images or Repreſentatives feht; 


* — 
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from the Things themſelves ; Albertus to 
Gperior Influences which continually flow 
1 the Sky thro! many Specifick Mediums; 
the Phyſicians impute the cauſe thereo 
apours and Humours, and the Affe- 

and Cares of Perſons predominant when 
te; For by reaſon of the abundance of 
ours, which immoderate Feeding exhaleth, 
train being therewith ſtuffed, tormeth in- 
e Monſters, and Rrange Chimera's, whepe- 
he greateſt Eaters and Drinkers may well 
ly us. Some Dreams are governed part- 
the Temperature of the Body, and part- 
yy the Humour which aboundeth moſt in 
j, to which may be joyned the Apprehen- 
which have preceded the day betore, as 
rece faith in his Fourth Book, 


x greateſt Warriors dream upon their Figbr, 
lor how to ſhun the Wipds deſpight, 


| this is diſcovereg in Hounds, and ſome 
rt Creatures, who Bay and Bark in their 
„As to Dreams Proceeding from the Hu- 
Is and Temperature, or Diſtemper of the 
„ we. ſee they in whom | | 
holerick Humour aboundeth, dream of 
ings, Combates, yellow Colours, and ſuch 
4 they affect. 
e Flegmatick ſee Waters, Baths, Sail up- 
Sea, and dive into the Water, &c. 
Melancholy think they ſee thick Fumes, 
Dream that they Toil 1n Obſcurity thro 
arts, where they meet with Fantaſies and 
ae * my wa aids ; i 
de danguine ſeem to be at merry Feaſts, 
© OS, a0 ſee all Things ſhine 


Aa 3 they 


358 Of Dreams. 
They that have the hinder part of 4 
Brain ſtopp'd with clammy Humours (al 
by the Phyſicians Ephialtes Incubus, or 20 
call it, the Nzzht-Mare) imagin in dream 
See rhe Sec of that they are ſtifled. They that bave the( 
ancbaprits ins ice of their Stomach. charged with Mali 
gien, vol. 1.p-73, Humours, are affrighted with ſtrange Vii 
y, reaſon of thols venomous Vapours t 
mount unto the Brain and diſtemper it. 
which ſee, more in Homer, Lib. 19. of his (| 
ſea, and Virgil in the Sixth of his Zn 
| Macrobius, ib. 1. upon - Dream of &. 
Chap. 3. John Franczs Pics, Prince of 1 
dula, Lib. 6, de rerum prenotione, Ca 
and above all, Peucer, Lib. 10. De Di 
tionibis, Cap. 7. See a ſo in the beginning 
3 the Treatiſe L PHISICK..: 

The Devil did ap Of Diabolical and Significative Dreams, 
Fes in Dreams the Authors, laſt named, and Alle I; 
to thoſe tha did CAFOr WM ff Mier in his Books of the la 
22 wm: ſtures of the Devil; Bodin in his Dat 
ante, &c. Dae i: hero 4 
© Macrobius mentions Five ſorts of Dr 
Vis. 1. A Viſion, 2. A Diſcovery of f 
thing between Sleep and WAKE, 3.4 
geſtion caſt into our Fancy, called by C 
127 4 An ordinary Dream, and 5. 
ine Apparition, or Revelatjon in our 9 
Such as were the Dreams of thi Tae 
of Joſeph, as alſo of the Magi of the 
Zee in ARITHMETICK, p. 130. 
S Romans and Egyptians had a part 
Child ves to gTegard 80 Mark the . bog 
ears of age, he.cfteem, the Soul in à profound Sleep, 
en more bee Fran al _ Imprs 
tn 1 Sen. Si NAS tter able to iu e of Aftaus, ® 
hs Perſon — Nee the) intricate Events of the Ti 

ing hall dream Cqiſie. wry JUL DUI ,G2214F-.4 


* * * 
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ie Chaldeans and Perſians did judge ſome: 
ns worthy of Obſervation, therefore the 
Perſons appointed amongſt them, whole ._ 
byment was to diſcover the Deſign and 
ation of Dreams. Amongſt the Romans, 
Interpretation of Dreams was the Office of 
Jueures. Ariſtotle obſerbes, that ſuch as 
m have any Dreams, have more reaſon to 
them. Tho* Marcus Cicero, in his Book At Mere in Po- 
ſination, and many other Writers, give { ws f- 
ent Reaſons againſt the Vanity of thoſe brenn. 
gire Credit to Dreams, yet beſides thoſe Faw in 1a, 
heb and King Pharaoh, mentioned in Gut. Ates 
ture, there are many others, whole Events 4. 


them worthy our Conſideration. —— 


bur nia, Wife to Ceſar, dreamed the em See in 
it before Ceſar's Death, that ſhe ſaw him 1 Ma 
din the Capitol. Artoriut, the Phyſician preans, It is nel. 


ruſtus Ceſar, dreamed before the Battle ther good ro be 


lp, that his Maſter's Camp was Pil- al nor yer an 
| which had no leſs Succeſs than that of ref come 
urnia. | 
hſian the Emperor, dreamed a Perſon 
um, his good Fortune would commence 
Nero ſhould, have a Tooth drawn, which, 
It happened accordingly. _ 142 
wnides the Poet having interred a dead 
s he found on the Sea-ſhoar, the Night. 
dreamed the Perſon appeared to him, 
adviſed him not to venture to Sea, which 
| not; and his Aſſociates proceeding on 
Voyage, periſhed by a Tempeſt. 
uritius the Emperor, who was flain by 
, dreamed a little before, that an Image 
viſt, Which was over the Brazen Gate of 
lace, called him and charged lum with 
ns, and in the end demanded of him, 
ber he would receive the | Puniſhment 
"VARs thereof 
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- thereof in ch's Life or the next: And hex 


Amilcar, the Carthagenian General, beſieg 


tell him he ſhould Sup in the Town to M 
row; on which Attacking it, he was ta 


the dreamed the Night before ſhe was del 


him Blood in the Vein Baſilica, he would 


* 
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{wering, Ia 7hzs, The Image commanded 
ſhould be given, with his Wife and Childr 
into the Hands of Phocax. Whereupon 
ritius awaking in great Fear, aſked Phil 
his Son- in-Law, whether he knew any Sold 
in the Army called Phocas; he anſwered, 
was a Commiſſary ſo called. And Phocar l 
his Succeſſor, having killed him, with his 
and Five Children. Zonaras, Ann. Ton.; 
Mauritio. 2 
Septimius Severus dreamed he ſaw Perty 
break his Neck by a Fall, and that the Hi 
came towards him, willing to be mount 
Which fell out truly, for Severus was cho 
Emperor in his Place. 


a Town in Sjcily, dreamed he heard a Ve 


Priſoner, and did Sup there, tho* contrary 
his Expectation of being a Priſoner therein. 
David Parexs, an eminent Hiſtorian, 
in Silaſia, a little before his Death, at He 
berg, Anno 1622. dreamed that the City. 
Caſtle was all in a Flame, and accordin 
the Town was ſacked by the Spaniards 1 
tle before his Death. 
When Ar/er, the Skinner's Daughter, | 
with Child, (of our William the Conquer 


ed; that a Light did ſpread from her Vo 
hat ſhone over all-Exg/and. . 
Galen the.Phyſician tells us, that ha 


4 Patient under Cure, whoſe Liver and Sp 
were ſtop'd, he dreamed that if he ſhould 


cured; which Galen accordingly venturing 


Y Of D V E a ms . 

the Cure ſucceeded according to his Dream. 
Matis was a famous Princeſs, the only 
d and Heireſs of Homortes, King of Part 
Buffria, When ſhe was ſought in Marriage, 
refuſed all that came to make their Ad- 
s unto her, and was reſolved to beſtow 
ſelf upon a ſtrange Prince whom ſhe had 
nin a Bream; and fanſied fo much, that 
could not be quiet until the had diſpatch- 
way Meſſengers to him, to fetch him to 
Father's Court. | 

far dreaming he committed Inceſt with 
Mother, was crowned Emperor ot Nome; 
ther dreaming the like, died ſhortly after, 
| was interred in his Mother-Earth, vis. 
Was, the Tyrant of Athens. | 

us Gracchis, Tribune of the Soldiers at 
w, dreamed that he heard his Brother Tibe- 
tell him, that he ſhould die the ſame 
ath which he had done; which Cicero re- 
5 he told to many before he was created 
bune, and indeed happened accordingly. 
s Key of Hiſtory, in Engliſh, p. 83. 


n 


Hel 
ie ſof the Lætin Poets) ought not to be 


led over in Silence, who thought that ſhe 
delivered of a very fair Lawrel Branch; 
eminent Reward of Poets) and indeed Vir- 
nerited that Crown above all other of the 
ins, See in POETRY, p. 79. 1 

Many of the Orders of a Monaſtick Life 
mentioned by Writers, to be occaſioned 
Divine Inſpirations, or Warnings delivered 
the Authors of them in Dreams, as the Or- 
r of Trinitarians, Auguſi mans, Order of 
Its of St. Katharine, &c. the Monks of the 
er of Camaldulenſes, the Monks of St. Au- 


7 * 
There 


e Dream of Maia, the Mother of Virgil, 
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Of Dreams.' 
| Ther e is no Medicinal Water, but only Ji 
in Cornwall, (a County in this Kingdom) 
which Biſhop Hall taketh occaſion to ſpeak j 
his Myſtery of Godlineſs ,, where ſpcaking 
the good (Offices of Angels to God's Servar 
he ſaith, © Of this kind was that no leſs tt 
<. miraculous' Cure, which at St. Madern' i 
*,.Cormoall, was wrought upon a poor Cri 
4 ple, whereof, beſides the Atteſtation of 
veral Hundreds of the Neighbours, I took 
* ſtri& and impartial Examination in my le; 
* Viſitation: © This Man for Sixteen Tears 
e gether, was fain to walk upon his Handy: 
by reaſon the Sinews of his Legs were 
* contracted z but upon Monitions in 
“ Dream to waſh in that Well, he was f 
© dainly fo reſtored to his: Limbs, that If 
* him able both to walk, and get his oy 
© Maintenance, I found there was neither / 
“ nor Colluſion, the Thing done, the Io 
ble Author being Gd. 

It is reported, that in King Eduard 
Sixth's Time, a Gent lewoman (Heireſs to 
Treſculiard) dreamed a handſome Man t 
her, that in ſuch a Tenement of her Lat 
ſhe ſhould find Tin enough to enrich her 
and her Poſterity ; who telling her Hub 
upon Tryal, found a Tin-work there, . 
in four Years was worth to him almoſt 4: 
P ounds. e 7 | (4! | 
The Cuſtom, of Painting ja Pedlar wit 
Pack at his Back, and a Dog at his Heels, 
the Windows of the Taverns and Publ 
Houſes at: Sopham in Norfolk, there being 
Statue cut out in Stone, bearing the . ſame! 
preſentation, in the Church belonging to tl 
Town, has this Story for its Original; A0 
tain Pedlar living in that Town, upon 7 


s dreaming, that if he came to London, 
ſtood, on the Bridge of that City, he 
ld hear joyful News; at laſt came up, 
| ſtood thereon three or four days, which 
g obſerved by a Shopkeeper, and aſked 
reaſon, returned for Anſwer the Dream 
tad; at which the Shopkeeper reproved 
for his Superſtition, telling him, that he 
ſelf had dream'd he was at Sopham in Nor- 
and that behind a Pedlar's Houſe, under 
rat Oak lay concealed a mighty Treaſure, 
(aid he) I would not go down to an un- 
wn Place, invited only by a Dream. The 
kr well obſerving him, returned with all 
d, and digging in the Place behind his 
Houſe, found an infinite Sum, with Part 
reof (the Church happening to fall down) 
very ſumptuouſly re- edify d; in Memory 
eof, his Statue is there at this very day. 
falſe Dreams ſee in MAGICK. Of a 
am that detected a Murtherer, ſee Baker's 
micle, p. 153. in the Reign of King 
J. See the Dream of one Cuthbert Symp- 
in Queen Marys Days, mentioned in 
Book of Martyrs. 6 
Utho Dreams are (as it is commonly ſaid) 
e underſtood by Contraries, yet for fur- 
Explanation,; take what the Wiſdom of 
Ancents Inſtru& in their 


| Of Dreams. 
IvTERPRETATION oF DREANS 


A, Have Buſineſs del 4 an Ad 
| fegnifies Diſparch,. 7 l 


| Commit Adultery, fjenifies' Quarreli. See 
| See Ants, ſignifies Strife. See 
|| Bebold an Altar, ſhews Rejoycing. | 
Eat Apples, denotes Choler. Sec 


Have weak Arms, ſignifies Torment, L 
] See an armed Man, ſignifies good Luck 
See an Aſs, ſignifies Malice. 


B. Cut Bacon, ſignifies Death of Some Per 4 
Eat Bacon or Salt Meats, frgnifies | 2 
murings. 1 2 

Bath in a clear Fountain, fignifies Joy. Set 


Bath in ſtinking Water, ſhews Shane. &. 


o 
a a "OF" — 


Eat Beans, figmfies Sickneſs. See 
Have a long Beard, ſhews Strenzth |"'* 
Gain. 60 
Hear Beaſts, ſignifies Gain. ta 


Tame wild Beaſts, fignifies Damage. Set 
See a Bed well furniſhed, ſigniſies Foy. Pl, 
| Take Bees, ſignifies Profit. | 
See one Bebeaded, ſignifies Sickneſs. Wa 
Hear Bells ring, ſeniſies Diſgrace. tle 
| See Black-Birds, fienifies Tribulation, WM 
Sce Birds fighting, ſegniſfies 4 601 | We 
a 


To Dream you 
A 


See your deceaſed Brother, fen By 

Life. 4 oe 

1 Are ſhooting a Bow, ſignifies Honour. ar 
4 C. See Candles burning, ſgniſios Anger. 


See Children born, fienifies. Damage. * 
| See your ſelf in black Cloaths, /" 


12 
| | Hear a Cock crow, ts Profperity. 5 
* a Croſs carried along, niet“ . 
a8 at j 


f 


% 
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ear a 8 ent nr» 0 

Give ing to one Dead, ſignifies Loſs. 

Fall Ap; # Dirt, ſignifies Treachery: wo 

Hear Dogs bark, ſignifies overthrow of 
Enemies. 3 2 I Nr s 

See Dragons; ſigniſies Gain. wo 

See an Eagle fly over your Heads, ſignifies 
Honour: e OP 

See broken Eggs, is an ill Sign. 

Liſe your Eyes, ſignifies Death of a Friend. 

Carry '@ Falcon on your Fiſt, ſignifies Ho- 
nour. W n 

Waſh your Feet, ſignifies Moleſtation. 

Cut your Fingers, fienifies Damage. © 

Gather Flowers, ſigniſies Mirth, © 

See Fre, ſignifies baſty News. © © 

de Flies, frenifies Enemies. © 

de Fountains," fiemfies Sadneſs. + 

Walk in a Garden, fignifies hy. 

Gather Grapes, ſignifies Damage. \ 

Fall on the Ground, ſignifies Diſhonour. 

See Perſons Hanging, figmfies Damage, 

Pluck the Hair of the Head, ſignifies Loſs 
of Friends. Fi 

Waſh your Hands, ſignifies Diſquiet. 

tear Hens cackis, figmpies Foy. © 

Iſcend to Heaven, figmfies Advancement. 

dee whites Horſes, ſigniſies oy. | 

Buld an Houſe, fignifies Comfort. 

Goa Hunting, figmfies ſome Accuſation. 

dre Inchanted, ſignifies Secrets and Sor- 
rows, 

de your ſelf hurt with Iron, ſignifies Da- 
nage. | 

Nil : Man, ſignifies Aſuredneſs of Buſi- 
neſs. | 

Yee the King or Queen, /janifies Honour. 

dſcend a Ladder, ſignifies Honour. 


1 


See 
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oy 1 or young Kid, Sienifer (| 
| ' ot J. | \ 
M. | | Er Marry, 7 Eifer Done, ſomet | 


See the oor pale, is Foyfulneſs. 0 
See the Moon dyd with Blood, fy 
Travel. 
| Fee two Moons, is Aug of Sorrou. 
O. See Old Folks, is bad. 8 
See Oxen ploughing, Ani fies Gain. 10 
Write on Paper, Jagnifies 728 ul 
Are . Phyſician, ſignifies Cheat 
A. | uni 
See your Picture drawn, feenifies lon I 
—— a Raven, ſignifies ſadneſs. 0 
See a River flow into your Houſe, Wh, MF 
Riches. t 
8. 1 See Ships ſailing, 1s a good Sign. Gr 
1 See old Shooes, ſignifies Loſs. lea 
| See the Sun in a Cloud, ſignifies Dune in 
T. Sell Trees, ſignifies Loſs. iter 
See Trees bearing Fruit, fi gnifies Gun, | 
LDrink Vinegar, ſenifes Ng f. 


And this may ſuffice for a Touch upot 
Interpretation of Dreams, which he tity t 
ſires to read more of, may. have recourſe i is 
Authors named before, as alſo at the e or 
this Treatiſe. But before I conclude, I te 
willing to introduce ane little Diſcouizz Re. 
Aͤhpparitions. fe 


* 
— 
—— ———— 


To Dream * 
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O Dreams and Apparitions.. 


Of the APPARITIONS of GRHOSTS. 
$1300 e ant l Y | 
HERE is a great Similitade between 
the Internal World, or Incorporeal Be- 
vs; and the Soul and Spirit of Man, by 
don of which Affinity, it comes to paſs that 
us departed or ſeparated from their Bodies 
ich Divorce-is called Death ) do often com- 
unicate their Deſires, and reveal various Se- 
xs unto their Friends. For Dreams are In- 
joreal, like the Soul or Spirit (and the 
or Sorrow that is apprehended'is as Eſſen- 
to the Soul as any ſenſual Pleaſure, Fear 
Grief is to the Body; and when the Body 
lead, and the Soul ſeparated from it, then 
Incorporeal things become as Subſtantial as 
terial things do to the Body; and the See- 
Hearing, Taſting, Smelling and Feeling 
Real and Eſſential to the Spirit, as all 
of groſs Subſtances are to the outward 
Iles). And the Souls deceaſed have no other 
to impart their Secrets that is ſo familiar 
mis, except ſame few who at their Death, 
greatly affectionated to Wife and Children, 
the like, and die in a very ſtrong Deſire 
Revealing ſomething that lies hid, or to 
mteft their Affections to their ſurviving 
lends; and theſe ſometimes do it by aſſu- 
8 an Aerial Body, and opp TERS 
is the chief General Cauſe of Apparitions 
wuls departed. But then the Will and De- 
muſt be very ftrong and powerful at the 
arture of the Soul from the Body, or elſe 
amot cloath it ſelf with a Sidereal or Ele- 
| mental 
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mental thin Body; for the External Eye 
not ſee any thing but what is like it elf 
compounded of the ſame Elements; and th 
is great difficulty for any Soul to clodih it. 
with a Material Body, neither indeed ca 
be done, if the Affections and Deſires be! 
wonderful ſtrong and powerful. Which fh 
dow or thin Body continues no longer than 
radical Moiſture in the deceas d Body does 
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ſome. degree continue; for as the Mog! 
and Matter of the Body does waſte and de! 
ſo the Apparition or Ghoſt does grow wel © 
and at laſt vaniſn. d 
For the Soul cloathed it ſelf: by the Hey 


the Matter contained in the Body, which 

done by a Sympathetical Operation betwe 

the External and Internal; for there is . 

Likeneſs or Relicks of the Spirit remaining 

the deceaſed Body, fo long as it continues m 

Ke the Tradition and full of Matter; for if it were not 0, 
in Mi, p. 3a. were impoſſible that any Soul ſhould app 
in any Body or Shape either Humane 
[Reaſhial;.;o n N 
Iherefore it was that ſome of the Pluk 

e Ancients commanded the Bodies of 

Dead to be burnt to Aſhes; which did tot 

deſtroy the Humor Radicalis, or the Spiri 

the External Elemental Nature, thereby | 

venting ſuch Apparitions as we are ſpel 

of, and hindring Souls from cloathing tt 

ſelves. with thin Aerial Bodies, which they 4 

do only by a Sympathetical Agreement 

tween themſelves and their old Houſes the 

ceaſed Bodies. For if the Soul departs 

the Body filled with Afﬀections to Exte 

things be they what they will, then finding 
diſcompoſed and diſquieted, it longs aftet 

old Body or Houſe, and by Simile and 


Math. i” "> „ 
" 


the Fluid Humours and Spirits yet remalſt 5 


other 


aritions. © 
t ſome write it is far eaſier and familiat 
the Deceaſed eo "a communicate their 
ts to their Living Friends in Dreams, than 
ppear thus in External Forms by Cloathing 
tlelves with thin Elemental Bodies; tor 
in Dreams are nearer unto the Condition 
arted Souls than when awake, and therefore 
an with eaſe and great familiarity diſ- 
and reveal their Minds unto them; more 
ally if there were a Simile between their 
s, or if there was a hearty Love and 
on whilft they lived; and tor this rea- 
Me Souls of Strangers do ſometimes make 
ation to ſuch ſympathizing Souls of the 
Is, whilſt the Body lies aſleep and reveal 
Xcrets, or * of things ſome- 


times 


92 * 


* 


Li Dreams hows Apart 


common in theſe x 
days. 


which Ur = or deren — — 


drive away, and cauſe a ration d 
Souls of the Decraſed,”as allp of. all good Wh7, 
Ins or Angels, which otherwiſe woully 

| 


More prompt. and ready to ſuch Commun 

tions: For a, ſtrong; Faith, firm Deſires 

Belief by the Mind or Sou being. delight 

225 the Conſideration of this Spiritual Diſc 

A gan Be and Converſe, does like a powerful Magnet, 

have i EI x, torally attra and —4 the interns p * hat 
an Angels, cauſeth the 

1 P 225 delight to . Men both. ſleeping 

_ waking; whilſt vain Misbelief and delp 

Diſcourſes drive them away, ſo that 

Fems to the outward Senſes and oy 

moſt Men, that there is no ſuch thing, b 

are idle, vain Conceits; Mankind havin 

| Vanity and Carnal Apprehenſions dep 

e and * the inward EY bor 

his Intellectual, that they are to him Vl te 

idle Imaginations. See MAGICK, f4 

and the Treatiſe of METAPHTISIC 

Vol. I. p. 64 30, 31. The Records of 

Truth do affure us, that moſt of the ſob 

lightened Men in former Ages * lt 

of this ſecret n of Angels and 


g * 


of Dreams and Apparitions. 
bad Myſteries revealed to them from God 
nis Miniſtring Spirits in Dreams and Viſi- 
as appears in the Holy Scriptures as Ge- 
20. 3. God came to Abimelech in a Drea 
Gen. 31. 10, 11. The Angel of the Lord 
'd to Jacob in a Dream, c. See Ge- 
37. 9. and 40. 5. Of Pharaoh's Dream; 
Cencſis 14. 1. Cc. Numb. 12. 6. faith, If 
be a Prophet among you, I the Lord; will 
my ſelf known unto him in a Viſion, and 
ſpeak to him in a Dream. See Sam. 28. 15. 
> Saul complains to the deceaſed Spirit or 
| of Samuel (of which ſee more in the Trea- 
o MAGICK, p. 339.) See alſo Zadges, 
„ 1Kings 3. 5. Fob 33. 14, 15, 16. and 
other Places. 
t the ſeveral Apparitions of Angels, ſee in 
Treatiſe of METAPATSICKS, Pol. 1. 
Wont | 
Pau would not have us believe an Angel 


an the Church teacheth. 

mbentizs's Obſervation is, That never any 
Angel appeared in the Shape of a Woman. 
Van Helmont, in his 93d Chapter, hath 
Words: It an Angel appear bearded, let 
de accounted an Evil one; for a good An- 
ath never appeared with a Beard. l 


a Corporeal Dzmon. 

torians write, the Spirit of Ceſar ap- 
to Brutus in the Plains of Philippi. 

ay Apparitions of Gobblings and the like, 
len at the Attempts made to cut the 
| Ithmuss mention'd in the Treatiſe of 
UNOMT, Vol. 1. p. 45, 46. 


re le French boaſt the Oyl with which they 
and t their Kings at the Coronation, was 
7." AS 9 brought 


Heaven ſhould he admoniſh otherwiſe to 


duguſtine teſtifies, that he himſelf once 
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> 362 Of Dreams and Apparat iont 
1 brouglit them: by an Angel from Heaven, 
is kept at Rheims, and ſaid never to decreaſe, 


Toth: Century) by a Spirit or Appariti 


tleman, thence abſent, and not daring ful) 


named Macbatet, arriving at Tral/es, 10d 


Plato calls Body-Lovers) retaining, as it ſi 


tle, and ſoon made this Spectre very fam 


Miſtreſs to ſee what their Gueſt did, to 


The Family of O/denburg; of which they 
ſent King of Denmark is deſcended, boaſtq 
wonderful Horn given to their Anceſtor . 
Earl of O/denburgh (towards the End of 


which Horn is to be ſeen at this day int 
Caſtle of Oldenburg in Denmark. 

But one of the moſt remarkable Apparati 
I have met with, is that related by Phi 
(an Author cited by Origen, Euſebius, 1 
St. Hicrom, and flouriſhed about 100 J. 
after the Nativity of our Saviour) and wil" 
neſſed by the Teſtimony of a whole (; 
wherein he then governed. He faith, That 
Tralles, a City in Phrygia, there was a yc 
Maid named Philenian, Daughter of Denar 
and Chariton, who loved Bravery, and by 
Story was an amorous Piece; ſhe fell ſick 
Fever, and died ( ſighing after a young 


maniteſt her Paſſion). Her Parents gte 
bewailed her, and buricd her very honour 
with all her Dreſſes, Cabinet, E7c. Six Mo 
after her Burial, the Gentleman {ſhe 1o 


in her Father's Houſe. The Spirit of the] 
(which was of the Condition of thoſe w 


ſeem, ſtill; the Affections with which ſhe 1 
out of her Body, appear'd one Evening 
this Mochutes, with words of Aﬀection, 1 
hraces, Sc. The young Man, at the 
affrighted, became tractable by little and 


It happened one Night a Servant, ſent by 


1 


N 
= 


oor erent te. eos 1 
Of Dreams and Apparitions. - 
mon, fitting by him, with the ſame. Conn- 
ance and Cloaths ſhe wore in her Lite- timeʒ 
preat amaz'd, ſhe run and told the Father 

Mother their Daughter was alive. They 
rehended the Servant as one diſtracted ,, but 
Miſtreſs went- by Night into the Chamber 
percei vd nothing at all able to reſolve her. 
erefore, next Day, ſhe threw her ſelf at the 
xt of Machates, and conjured him to tell her 
Name of the June Maid who conver fe 
th him. Tbe Gentleman at length (being 
ing for brevity to omit ſeveral Circum- 
ices of this Relation) faid he was married 
Philenion, and ſhewed her à Gold Ring her 
phter had given him, with a piece of Lin- 
| ſhe wore about her Neck, proteſting ſhe 
his Wife; ſo much was he hend by the 
| Practices of the Evil Spirit. The Mo- 
rkilsd the Ring, embracing Machates, &g. 
wing the whole Family to ſorrow, which 
to ſee this Spectacle) and entreated as a 
telie one Comfort he could not deny an 
Ned Mother; winch was once again to ſee 
Daughter whom ſhe accounted Dead. 
butes promiſed, to give her all ſatisfaction, 
as Philenion came ſecretly according to 
bm to converſe with him, he cloſely ſent 
Lackey. to the Mother who advertiſed her 
band of it, and both came to Machates's 
ber, where they ſarprized their Daugh- 

aud caſt themſelves about her Neck, c. 

the Daughter, with a ſad dejected Coun- 

, fetching a deep Sigh ſaid, Alas! lo- 

| Father, and Mother, your curioſity will 
you deax ; for you will lament me the 
| time. And thereupon fell down as 
| ring a horrible ſtink in the Chamber, 
I filled the whole Houſe with Terrour, 
| | Bb 3 Groans, 
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Faith in a Letter directed to a Friend of 


firſt Huſband. | 


Apollonias, maketh mention of a young! 


the wonderful Apparition and Dilcourl 


Of Dreams and Apparition, 
Groans, &;. ſo that the Neighbours, and 
the City ran thither to debe i Co 
Magiſtrates wondring at an Accident ſo frig 
ful, deputed ſome Citizens neareſt of Kin 
open the Tomb, where the Body of Phil 
could not be found; but only a Cup and N 
ſhe had received from this Gentleman. 
Carrion was. by Decree of the Senate thr 
on the Dunghil and the City purged; : 
Machates being overwhelmed” with Shame, f 
ſelf. Phlegon, who was a Spectator oft 
Accident, wrote this Hiſtory on purpoſe 
ſend a Man immediately to. the Emperor 
drian to make a Recital thereof unto him, as 


bo - - 1 — mw N — >| — 


And this Story is recited in Cauſir's 
Court, Tom. 3. p. 162. where he ſpeaket! 
the Return of Souls. | | 
Joſe pbhus, in his 17th Book of Zudaicd! ! 
Juities, relateth the Apparitien of the 5 
of Alexander, Son of the Great Herod 
Mariamne, who was ſeen to his Wife Gle 
when ſhe remarried again to the King of 
ritania, to reproach her forgetfulneſs of 


- Philoſtratzs, in the 8th Book of the Li 


much tronbled in Mind, concerning the Stat 
Souls in the other Life, and faith Apoll 
appeared unto. him, aſſuring him the Soul 
anmenalL. og: | 
Of ſeveral ſtrange Apparitions and V 
made to Men in ancient Time, See in 
aus Creſſy's Church Hiſtory of Britta Set 
e 


oy 


with the Spirit of one Sancizs,, which is 1% 
by Peter of Clugny, and cited in Caufin's 
Court, Tom. 3. p. 175. Whe he treats g 


* 
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dition of Souls in Purgatory. See alſo 
| rodigious Narration of Folladius, and re- 
2 — Tom. 3. p. 178. Of the Monk 
in ri45's travelling through the hideous and 
lm ge Deſarts. of Egype, in his way ere he 
KW aware, LEES 
Hand upright upon the Head of ead 
„ which uttering a 2 fad and frightful Voice. 
reurias ſtood ſtill and aſked, Whoſe art thou? 
asrered, I am the Head of one damned, 
o See more of this in Cain. 2 
ole uſe, 1 in his View of Religions, p. 284. gives 
or ſs itrange Account of the Occaſion of the In- 
| axMfiution of the Cart huſſanc or Charter Friars ;, 
of We Author of which Order was one Bruno, 
$ in Calles, and Profeſſor of Philoſophy in 
ths, about Avr Chriſt. 1080, For this Bruns 
ns preſent at the ſinging of the Office for 
1¹ Fe low Profeſſor, juſt ded (a Man highly 
Sed for his Holy. Life), the dead Corps 
od Wſcainly ſitteth up in the Bier, and cryeth 
„ ia God's juſt Fudgments condemned. 
Words it uttered Three feveral Days; 
of rbich Bruno was fo affrighted, Autan 
5 pious was damned, that he reſolved: to 
Ii re the World. he with Six of 
12 Wi Scholars, betook themſelves to a hideous 
Statice for dak Wood, :high Hills, Rocks, and 
poll Beaſts, in the Province of Dauphine near 
oul ele, the Place was called Curthuſſa, 
1 his Monks 1 their Name, and there 
Jig Monaſtery, having obtained the Ground 
in ge, Biſhop of Grenoble, who-alſo became 
nk of that Order, which was confirmed 
re BF Pope Alex. III. 455 1178. Some of this 
reer came into England, Amo 1180. and ſeat- 
s temſelves at Witham near Bath. The ſtrict 
ts es of the Order. A* Roſs, , 286. 
B b 4 
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ritions in the Air, may be ſeen in thoſe ki 


be ſeen appearing on his Tomb as a Gyant 


had nothing real in it, as you may ſee bel 


of Dreamy and Appartion: 


Strange Viſions: in the Air as the 
which appeared to Conſtantine before he tun 
Chriſtian; and which was afterwards de 
pher'd and figur d on the Labarum or Stands 
of the Romans, ' may be ſeen” in Cauſin's 
Gurt, in the Sollier; and many other Hif 
rjansz as alſo many other Viſions and Ay 


rians who write . the _=_ of the Chriftg 
Turks, Pagans, e. 
See before in the Treatiſe of MAGIC 
where we ſpeak of the Voice that told t 
Death of the God Pay, c. 
The Ancient Necromancers uſed to n 
Iuſſions and Phantoms inſtead of true Spi 
of the Dead. So Apollonizs made Achile: 


Cubuts high. 80 Santabarenys ſhewed tat 
Emperor Baſ lius the Soul of his Son Conſtam 
So Zamblicus made to appear in certain Be 
of Syria, Two Figures of little Children | 
Cupids. See more at the End of the Treat 
of MAGIC K. All which to ſpeak prop 
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—— D Malews Mal 
gatorum. Badims Demonomaniè. Peucer de} 
wry Pro Ie ; rang] as . Ree. 
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OBILITY was the Foundation of the 
Noble Art of Heraldry ; and Philoſophy 
been very much employed in deſigning 
ordering the Arms of Noblemen. It is a 
templation full of pleaſing Variety, ſym- 
zing with every noble and generous Diſ- 
on; and how ſhould we give Nobility her 
Value and Reſpect without notice of her 
t: And how may we know that Merit 
ut outward Signs and Badges of Virtue 
anciently have been accounted Sacred 
preci ous. | F 4 "1 1 79x 
touching the Antiquity of Arms: God 
Wing to the Moabites ſaid, Every Man of the 
ren of Iſrael ſhall pitch under his own Stan- 
and under the Arms of their Fathers Houſe. 
ors make mention of Arms, or Tokens 
hich Appellation they went anciently ) 
or 800 Years before the Siege of Troy, 
is about 2900 Years ſince. * 
e Romans choſe the Eagle; The Phrygian arms of the old 
;, The Thractans Mars; The ancient Reman, Plyran, 
+ the Bear; The People of the Alani, and im, Egle, 
l Egyptians, a Cat; The Saxons the Lyon, Net, San. 
0 the old French the Lyon and Salaman- 
but afterwards the French took the Toad; 
e Saxons the Horſe, and now the French 
the Flowers de Liz, which they ſay was 
dem by an Angel from Heaven to Clovis 
it Chriſtian King of France; The Flemings timings, King of 
ar the Bull; The Enſign of the King of e Pompeo, 
Was an Eagle holding a Dragon in his Jupiter, — 
That of Pompey a Lyon with a Sword; 2% See., 


? Faturn. 


of Azrila was à crowned Genet, c. 
| The 
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The Perſians bore a Bow and Quiver, Zuji 
choſe Lightning and Thunder; Neptune a 
dient; Mars the Favelin; Bacchus the 5 
.wrapped in Baug hs of Ivy; Saturn the Scythe, | 
ſtill chuſing the moſt Ravenous and Fi; 
Beaſts and Birds, as being of moſt Significat 
in Honour; and the Heralds ſtill account 
Stueld- moſt Honqurable that has the moſt 
and. Fierce. Creature painted on it, and 
Efteem of the reſt. And at this Day the & 
zers are noted by the Bear; The Millainer, 
the Adder; The Imperaliſts by the Eagle, 

H Houſe of Bourbon by the Cock, &c. 
Baadld. Harald, the Teutonick Word ſignifies an 
Man in Arme, or a Veteran Soldier; and 
Dignity of an Herald among the ancient 
Jo Feciale, by Mans was very great; that ſame Jus Fecis 
by whom in Lam of Arme, being firſt inſtituted by / 
| Martius, as Levy teſtifieth; tho' ſome alc 
College of He-1t to Numa Pompilius, who ordained a Co 
rolls of an He. of Heralds. The Office of, an Herald w: 
_ nald. ſee that the Romans made not War un 
with any of their Confederates, to deter 
of War, Peace, Leagues, Agreements, V 
taken or offered; nor was it lawful fore 
Conſul, Senate or People to take up! 
a — againſt, an Enemy without the Conſent 
Approbation of the Heralds. Among 


| Heralds there was one above the reſt c 
Pater Patratus. Pater Pat rutuu. | Spurius Fuſius was the Wi / 
Firſt Herald who» Herald that ever was created among tal 


mans, and had that Name of Pater Pa 
in the War which Telus Haſtilius made 3g 
the old Latines. Their Office now is 
Judges and iners of Gentlemens 
to laim War, and Marſhal all the & 
nities at the Coronation of Kings, 28 4! 
publick Feaſts. and Juſts, Fugerals, M 
ages, He. | 


te 
Im 


ſc 


Of. Heraldry. 


rms; and of them, 1. Garter is the Prin- 
i, inſtituted! and created by Henry V. 
le Office is to attend the Knights of the 
er at the Solemnities, and Marſhal the 
mnities- of the Funerals of all the greater 
ility, as of Princes, Dukes, &c. 2. Ca- 

„ ordained by Edward IV. for he at- 
ing the Dukedom of Clarence, by the 
h of George, his Brother, whom he put 
ath, for aſpiring to the Crown, made the 
1d, which properly belonged to the Duke 
arence, a King at Arms, and called him 
mizs; his Office is to Marſhal and Diſ- 
the Funerals of all the leſſer Nobility, as 
guts and Eſquires throughout the Realm, 


alds, according to their Original, as they 
created to attend Dukes, Cc. in Martial 
cutiohs, viz. Tork, Lancaſter, Somerſſet, 
ond, Cheſter, and Windſor. 


Purſuyants at Arms, reckoned after a ſort 


the Number of Heralds, and do commonly 
1g Wed in the Place of the Heralds as they 
t qq or be preferred; and theſe are named 
the e Mantle, Rouge Croſs, Rouge Dragon, and 


mulls, 


lereditary, and conſiſteth eſpecially in 
ters of War and Arms; whereof you may 


e MN and Dias, Lib. 2. Cap. De Coneſtabili 


] 
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in Books of Heraldry and Law, and in 
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The three chief Heralds, are called - Kings me ö 


Arms. 
Garter. 


the South ſide of Trent. 3. North Roy, or Vor Roy. 


2, whoſe Office is the ſame on the North g. 3 Kg. 


There are beſides Six others, properly called Six Heralds. 


iy, there be four others called Morſhals ro rann 


Wie Office of the Earl Marſhal of England t 


E:- 
—_—_— What it 


N 


Their Uſe. 


or Yellow, which are termed Metals, beſ 


Fſcutcheon, how 


Shields, Targets, 
.. 0 


there are but two forms now in uſe (be 


Ax u Es is from the Latin word Army, 
ſignifies Shields, Targets, &c. on which 
.engraven or depicted the Marks or Enſign 
Martial Men, which are Tokens or Ref 


veral Europran Princes, &c. And theſe 


enlled arvi i - 


and Maurſhalling. i i th 
Blazoning, what. BL A Z © *. is from the French word Er 
ſoner; and by Blazoning is underſtoo! 


its proper Metal and Colours, for to lay] 


f Heraldry. 


blances, ſignitying ſome Act, Virtue, or 0 
lity in the Bearer, either by ſome worthy 
ploit performed in Military Affairs, or 
their Learning and Wiſdom, or by Accid 
c. See hereafter in the Coats of Arms df 


or Enſigns at the firſt had a chief Uſe for 
ſtinclion of Tribe from Tribe, Army f 
Army, &c. being compoſed of one, two, 
more Colours; whereot one was ever V 


which are ſeven more Colours, properly 


Es curchro is derived from 
French, Un eſcu, and that from the Latin, 
tum, which ſignifies Leather, becauſe the 
cients had their Shields of tanned Lat 
The forin of the Ancient Shields were | 
and marrow, reſembling a Door, the Tar 
and Buckler round: Among the Euret 


the Lozenge given to Maids and Wide 
which is the Oval, uſed in Ira h, and the of 
the ſame we uſe, which is alſo uſed in Fra 
Germany, &c. * 1 1 

The Skill of Armory conſiſts in Bl 


diſplaying or expreſſing 4 Coat of Arm 


tal upon Metal, or Colour upon Colour, 5 
the Heralds accounted a great Fault. 


| 5 
i. A | * 
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Y Marſalling is underſtood the joyning Martaling, whar, 
ers Arms in one Shield. | | 
ats of Arms may be Blazoned by Planets, Three ways 


of 


precious Stones, and by Metals and Co- Wang 
8 But for the more ready knowing their 

ral Terms, as alſo of all Balls or Roundles, 

ich are not diſtinguiſhed by any Colour in 

aon, their Name denominating their Co- 

) take this following Table. 


W 


_ — 


ours. | Stones. Names. | 


— —— 


—Q 


ol, . [Beaſants. | 
Luna. Plates. 

Mars.  [Torteauxes. 
Jupiter. Hurts. 242 
Saturn. Pellets, or Ogreſſes 
Enerauld. Venus. Pomes. 
tre. Amethyſt. Mercury. ape r. | 
ne, acynth. Dragon :, Head.|Orenzes. 
mine. Sardonyx. Dragon's Tail. Guzes: 


als and Precious | ones | . = 


| 


1 


| the Blazoning of any Coat, firſt begin bir a en 
| the Field, and then proceed to the Bla- ©" 
of the Chargez and if there be ſundry 
charged in the Field, whether they be 

ge, or divers kinds, name that firſt which 
pſt predominant, and lyeth next the Field, 

ung the Metal firſt when it may be, and 

the feweſt words you can, not repeating 

1, And, With, above once in Blazoning 

Coatz but if occaſion be to expreſs one 

ur twice, you muſt ſay, Of the Firſt, Of 

econd, &c. according as the Metal or Co- 

tad been firſt or ſecond named. And for 

iter Rule in Blazon, obſerve, | 


2 All 


4 Rule, 


3. Rule, 


* 


Oe, or one common Charge In, Upon, 


2. If any Coat be doubly charged, aud 


Barre, Pales, or Bends. 
exactly in Pale, are ſaid to be Rampant, bi 


are ſet more Bendwa ys, they are termel 
hant. Alſo they are born Paſſunt, Paſſant\ 


* 
a4 
. 


1. All common Charges or Bearings 
born, Iz, Upon, Within, or Between, 0 
Pale, Bend, Chevron, Croſs, Saltier, Cu 
Feſs, Gyron, Pile, Eſcutcheon, Bordur, 


With another, as ſhall be exemplified whe 
come to ſpeak of the Honourable Ordinari 


laſt Charge extend it ſelf over the E 
_ or firſt Charge, it is to be ſaid, ( 
3. If the Field conſiſts of equal Number 
is to be called Barry, Paly, Bendy, ( 

of Eight,. Ten, or Twelve Parts, (if the Ni 
ber be even) elſe it muſt be ſaid of fo m 


4. Lyons, Griffins, Wolves, and Bears, 


ſet more Bendways, Lyons, Wolves, and B 
are Saliant; Griſins, Segrant. Lyons are 
Langued (i. e. Tongued ) and Armed of 
different Colour often from that of the Be 
Griffins are Armed; Eagles and Swans, I 
bred ; Hawks: are Feſjed: and Belled ; Cocks 
Amed, Creſted, and Velloped; Capons are & 
ed, Creſted, and Fowlopped. All which th 
are to be expreſſed when the Tongues, } 
my Claws are of different Colour from 


J. ö a 
F. Lyons are moſt commonly born wi 
and then they are either Rampant, Ran! 
Guardant, or Rampan:i-Regardant ; when 


= IEF 


— 
—— 
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— * 
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dant, Paſſant-Regardant, Sejant, (or Sil 
Couchant, (or Lying) Dormant, (or Slet) 
Fele Iuant, and Naiſſant; of which u 
ereafter in the Tenth Rule. 


* 
> 


* 6, Creati 


of Heraldry, 


| ar ihr born, as the H 
92 mar Eraſed, (or torn off) or 
xd, (cut off. ) Note, The Paw of a Lyon 
ed a Gamb. + 
When Lyons, Eagles, or — fierce Crea- 
are eating, term it Ravening, and tell 
yeon ; but when they appear wat Flowers 
lus, Bec in their Mouth, it may be ſaid 
ng or Devouring. 
wi Fowls are born Goinę, Sitting, Stand. 
or Volant, that is, Flying. Their Beaks 
Feet in Cocks, 8c. are termed Armed, but 
i Feet are called Talon. Eagles are often 
om ed with two Heads, and now and 
] ded, which is when 1 their Wings are 
ſprea 


Fiſhes are either termed Naiant, or Hau- 
„ When three or four are born intermix- 
mth each other, it is termed ny 

„ Lyons, or any Creatures that 

the bottom of any Ordinary, (o ch 
all ſpeak hereafter) it is termed Iſſuant; 
over two Colours, Zeſſant ; when from 
Middle, Naiſſant, or Swimming, yet theſe 
ometimes called Demi- Bont. And as 
t 1s Dividing and Abating of Lyons, ſo is 
| ſometimes Lyons born with two Heads, 
2 Bicorporated and Tricorporated, 


ther Thing, to be Umbrated, is when 
Shape is only tricked out with a Pencil, 
the Field 2 thro" it. 3 are 
times born Bar Nebwlee, 8c. 

. * are 332 either Tripping, 
ung at Gaze, Lodged, (when on a 
nt) Spring! ing forward, and Currant (when 
ing.) Bucks, when their Horns are ſpoke 
re (aid to be Arnired. All Creatures that 
are 


. rare. A Don, 
id 


373 


8. Rule, 


10. Rule. 


11. Rule, 


* — 
* 4 1 * 
211214 - 
- 


132. Kale. 


13. Rule. 


24. Rule, 


15. Rule. 


16. Rule. 


27, Rule. 


ſaid to be in Pale or Bend, or in Feſ;, t 
abways ſtand two above and one below 


N ing equally acroſs and through one anot 


Points, as ſix, eight, twelve, or more 84 


* 1 of T 
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Of Heraldry, 
are ſet one Paſſing contrary to the other, 
ſaid to be Counterpaſſant. If two ſtand Þ 
to Face upright, they are termed Conhy 
if Back to Back, Endorſed. 


12. Beaſts". Birds, © Komers, or any of 
Thing, when but three in the Field, and 


when there is ſix, three, two, and one 
there be any Ordinary in the Field, where 
three Things, it alters not their Poſition, 
it there be ſix; they are commonly ſet ol 
nne 
13. Seni is when Croſſes, Flower de 
Bullets, ' &c. are born throu ghout over the 
the part of | ſome of them appearing at 
edges of the Stiel. 

14. Guity are Drops made thus {, 
are named according to their Colour, ag( 
ty de Gules, if Red; Gutty de Larmes, if Bl 
Gutty de Eau, if White; Gutty de Or, it | 
low; Gutty de Porx, if Black. 

15. Fett), is as it were ſo many Steven 


over the Field; and being even in Numbe 
always called a fret of ſo many Pieces. 
16. Mallets are drops of Water, or Li 
ſuppoſed by falling, to be diſtended into 
or odd Points, and are only different 

Stars, in that Stars are always born with 


But in Guillim I find Stars of fix Points! 
zoned by the Name of Mallets. They 
born pierced and unpierced. 

17. Logenges differ from the Fu/ile, bed 
the Fuſile is longer, and hath its upper end 
lower parts more-acnte and ſharp at tie 
and bottom, but all the Lines of an e 
9 | J ey 


Of Heraldry. 
oth, A Maſcle is in the form of a Lozenge, 


tis always voided. duch 
18. Creſcent is the Moon, with her Horns 
to the Chief of the Eſcutcbeon, which form 
moſtly uſed. Increſcent is her 'State of en- 
vg into her firſt Qparter, and has her Horns 
ards the Dexter part of the Eſcutcbeon. 
reſcent is hex Wane, with the Horns to the 
* . of the Eſcutehron. Detriment is 
Ec 5 1 . 
9. Beaſts, Birds, Flowers, &c. when of the 
bur natural to them, in Blazoning, are 
ned N Note, 5 are FO al- 
7s painted wit Legs, uſe ne- 
ule them, altho'; they have them; and 
ions are Birds ing Beaks, Legs, and 


bo. Bordlurer charged with dead Things, 


laid Entoire, as of Beaſans, Coronets, 


| ; c. and Enaluron when charged with 


mines are in Number Six; 1. Ermine, be- 
White, powdered with Black, thus, 
Ermnois,” Yellow, powdered with Black. 
mines, Black, powdered with White. 
tan, Black, powdered with Yellow. 
perry, or Vairy, which is always Argent 
4zure, thus, ge | 


$ it be ſaid of two or three Colours. 


pie, the two Colours being expreſ- 


mpony is a Checker of but two in a Row, 
ung two Colours. 


2 


Cc | Gobony 


penn ofa as 4 pere div 
* — 


N tive or mare fn 
in a 

oo, I 2 7 difinguifh 1 0 Points W 2 
E/cutcheon, that when oints are o 
Pied, it may be — 5 155 T aſſign e 


_ tus: apt 11 Peculiar n. 


{ 


I. Sn f 5 the Dexter Chief Pai, 2 
Preciſe Middle Chief Point. z. The Sui 

Point. 4. The Honour Point. 5, 
7 Part. 6. The Nombril Point. 7 


Dexter Bofe Point. 8, The Exaft Midi: Win 
Poinz. | 9. The , Baſe Point. 7 
. Counterc ing. of ur and Meth) 
4 when a Field 18 ;vided b a ſingle Lins | 
he Charge exchanges Colour, an it goat 


nn anal 
the Eſcrncheon, withont viſing or ile 

A Crooked Line is either Bunched or Mat 
900 erding to 1188 1 5c bet 


LIZ UL 


* 
N +4 * 
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dab 45. 959 9 > r 
„ ne (ist NN % i» & 1.50 32 
bel, mt Nr <> — 
eee, of 

if bg, +» phy 


14 rirety 


31 Wil 316 


theſt and Straight Lines are e 4. 
Aer ene ORDINARL ES, 


rn 


vt 10 . 
Kine in Murter tha 0 ½ being, added al 
Fe 0 1 firſt) ce the Paten ot 431 Wi 


be Eight that was before, "Tip, are, 


e COB, . which e ai ſorts 
92 Palhale, Efe 11 56 - 
7 * Flore Ren Ane Rad. 

57 Habit Pirchy⸗ Lozenger, becky, 
, b Par Gobony 2 Corded, Nebulte, Watvy, 
rcked, ee, ried Unbraled Vai- 
„ Vaded, P of tit, Hurt, Baſepginted, Nasr 
ily Nene 1 Jer alem, 2 "Croſwers. 


9 occupieth the upper 


art of the Efeu hen. The Chief is ſome- 
nes born vp, Indented, "Duartered, In- 
675 10 1 Or din cen che one of the 

ged with 


utton, ER Neth Fai ſome part Cf the 

ef. The Canton is leſs thart the Quarter, 

nd is ofteri, belt: an Augmentatiom 
be FES . 8 the third Honourable —_— 

u and contajneth a third part of _ Field, 
den is, be baute b al che Bar never, 

1 I * SMI ; | 

ec Cc2 1 Tbe D 


Of Heruldiy. 

4. The BA x, this goeth croſs .the F/curchy 
like the Feſe, but containeth r I 
part ofthe Ke/d. There is never more th 
one Ic in à Feld, but there is often mc 
than one Bar. When the Held conſiſts 
ual Numbers, then it is to be called 3; 

of ſo mam Pieces; when it conſiſts of x 
even then it is ſaid nx 
s. Bars Gemews, are Bars that ft: 


Bar 
* Couples. © TOR 1 | 
The Pate, 5, The Part goeth down from the chief x 


$ of the E/cxtchzo# to the Baſe, and cont: 
| F «0 
g r 


eth the third part of the Field, The hal 
Re Pres the Polly! The half of tie 
* the Endorſe. Bearings Party per Pale, cl 
, Baron and Feme, are Married Coats. 
me Chewon, 6. The City RON is ſhaped like the Rid 


or Rook, of 2, Houſe. The Half of the g 
E von is the Chevronet. The half of the 0h 

 ronel ie the Couple clofe,, Which is ard. 
bam in Pairs, except there be a Che Bile 3 


* tween- * | I herd I k | 
The Bend, 7. The BEND goeth thwart the Eſcuadi un 
The Bendler is half of the Bend. The I! 
ter is half of the Bendiet. The Moi Ke 
the Garzer, is the Cottiſe, or Coſt. The 
{ | band i half of, the Coff. Bends are 
times born Sizifter, which come tity 
from the, left fide of the Shield to the ing! 
ier Bale, and is divided into the be! 
half of the Siniſter Bend, and the Ming 
| half of the Scrape., 

The S. aer. 8, The SALT1ER is ſhaped like St. An 
"0 Croſs, and is ſometimes born Ig 
Quarterly Quartered, _. _._. 
9. An Ineſe tcheon placed in the E,. 
and ca 6d an Eſcuichron Pretend 
this is born by thoſe that Marry an H 


SS 3.95 wi 


Of Heraldry. 
(eich ber Arms thereon ) on the 'midfti of 
ihr own Coat, and having got an Heir, 
he may then Larter her Coat with his; 
und by this means Perſons N come 
to bear many Coats. | 


2 Orle ( xefunbles the ſender 
but 1s ——4 of a double Tract. Some- 
ts are born Orles of Lyons Paws, Martlets, 


"Pike conſiſts alſo of a double Line, 
ing a kind of Wedęe. = 

lymentations are often given as a irticu- 
Mark of Honour, and are born either in 
Eſcutcheon, or a Canton, as have all Ba- 
ets of E land, who bear the Arms of LI. 
in Ireland, viz. Ar. a Siniſter Hand Gules, 
in the moſt commodious- Ty of * 


he Diſtinaion of Baſtardy, is be dun, 
2 Bordure. * 

ie Dſtin®tion of 2 Traytor, is dene ing 
The Diſtinction of the Biſhops Arms, are by 
d Keys, the ende . —_— incu. 


L their 


gg £ & 


by- a blue Gatter 
e Loni Soit Bui la T. 
of a Maiden Lady 


eee 


een by: 
Lozenge. (280 | 75 V 


Ihe Diftindtion of Knights of the Garter, 2 0 


390 
Fes 
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he Piſtinction of Families. or Diffe 


for Btethren, are Th." bas 180. J 1 
Lehel thees Points ae 
1. Ot three 5 | 
2. A Creſcent for the Powe Te gh | 


2 A 79 for the Third 8 


2 for the Fourth Son. 
nnuler for the Fifth Fon. 


. A Hauer dt Lace for the E 


And: the Eldeſt Son of a Second Houſe { 
bear a Label upon a Creſcent 3 the Second 
Creſcent, upon a Orcſent Q; the Third a 
tet upon a Creſcent, and ſo on And the Ell 
Son of a Third Houſe ſhall bear a Label up 
a Mallet; tite Second-a Ceſcent upon a dul 
c. But Daughters all bear their Fatbe 
Coat, without any differences: 
Wreaths are always compounded — 
2 and! Colour of the Goat of the 


— 1 with the * and unge 1 


21 (1011 14 noi. Nine 


Creſts are ſet upon the Wreath, Coronet; 


No Woman / can bear a Cyiſt, betauſe a Hel f 1 
or Mantle are impropei for her. 17 

Mantles for Private Gentlemen are ak 1 
_— doublet ger, For che Nobility, 112 


is Ermine, and 
pope 1 doubled Ernie. 
The Halmeriof the King is | 
front; betbkening Authority. Of Dukes 
the reit of the Nobility, 3 is ſet a little n 
ſideling, aud of Private. Gentlemen quite i 
— und Baronets bear atothet 
of Helmet full front and open, without 42 
Supporters belong to none —— the Us 


0 12 Baron, n Bangerets only excef 
M | 


of Engla 


O Heraldry. 
Mottos are common to many Families, and, 
often according to the Fancy, as well as 
ert of the Bearer. 

The Noble Enſigns of Royalty aud Honour 
Iluſtrate and Dignity the. * are 


, The Regnune, or Triple Grown of the Pope, Sompſen himſelf 
; The Cracon Mitral Imperial for Emperors. . on Gre 
The Mitre for Arctblh and Biſhops. in io the Temple of 
The Cardinals Hat, which muſt be Ked. 7 22 
Tbe Turbant, worn ouly by the Grand 1 
f. Bae u Kings E 
1 em, uſual to 5 

The Princes Coronet, a of Crifſes the Cuſtom of 
id Flower de Lucec. > es 
The Dukes Coronet, all Strawberry Leaves. — 
The , Marquiſſes, Coronet, of. Ser 
Les and Pearls. 
. The Earls Coroner of Pearls (which ſtand 
bieh) and Strawberry Leaves. 

, The Viſcounts Coroner, ſet full of Pearls, 
coſe to the Ring. 

The Barous Coroner, which hath. but ſix 
Pearls, four of them in fight. 
The Chapeau, or Cap of Honour, ſometimes 
led by Dukes. N 

The Cop of Maintenance, hs as the Lord 
Mayor's Sword-Bearer wears. 


A W 12 


And now for the better gata of alt. 0 
> who. are curious, will I compleat this 
15 ſetting 1.5 ph 8 * 
ns Armorial ot the Queen 
England, th. Coats belonging to the 
iſcopal Sees of the Lords 5 ana with.” _ 
t Paternal Coors of all the Lords Temporal - - 
this and then 1 ſhall proceed - hh 


reign dk IF Yo the 2 + 


Of "RM 


the Emperors,” Kings, Chief Princes, and a 
the Common-wealths of Europe; likewik 
' ſeveral Emperors and Princes, who are kn, 
to bear = Arms in Afia, &c. defiring t 
Reader will be pleaſed to obſerve thele | 
deres in his way, which are only plac 
here he may obſerve ſome Signification in 
Thing born, and thereby attain to ſome 
Light into the Arcana's of Heraldry, 
The Arms of he The Arms of the Queen of Great-Brit 
Queen of Gra: Fince the Union, are Lorterly," the firſt 
. Mars, three Lyons Paſſant Gard 
Sol, Impaled with Sc a Lyon Rampant, wi 
in a double Treſſure Counterflowry : 5 Mars 
Scotland; in the , ſecond Quarter, Jun 
three Flowers de Liz, So! for France; in 
third Quarter, ' Fupiter® an Iriſh Harp, 
ſtringed, Luna for Ireland; the fourth Nu 
as the firſt; all within the Garter, ador! 
above with an Imperial Crown. 
Notre, Anciently the Arms of France 
75 firſt in the Quarterinę, before Engl, 
r that France was the greater Kingdom, 
well as that the Arms of England are but 
Den of Aquitain, and the two Lyons of 
mandy, (the Arms of a Dukedom in Fra 
Hurt e three Flower de Luces were always T. 
artbitop er Arms of 2 e mal * 
m the Priority. 1 1 


As to the Mae of 
Pracedency, the Bi- 


ſhops rake Place bes Canterbury. The 1 of this Archiepil 


ahem, din pal See, are Saphyr, an Epiſcopal Staff in 


rhe py hope, opa, and enſi ed wit 0 fs ofs P vet Pe 


don, Durham, o ſurmounted 5 a Pall of the laſt, 
Pace RY 6s Croſſes, e, Fi tched, Diamon , Ea 
who are to Preceds and 1 725 ts Second 2 $anffhratic 70 2 


to the Se. 
—— in orp Note, The Coat of this 
feer@ian, * as of alf 0 ce of the Biſhops) is Imp! 


0 3 


Of Heraldry. 
the Arms of that Family, of whom ha is 
ded that is Archbiſhop. | Thoſe Bi- 


x under bis Juriſdiction, are thels that 


Tuo Mullete Argent. + 

b and Wells. Azure a Saltier Wuarteriy 
nered Argent. 

lol. Sable Three Ducal Coronets f in Pale, 


; cheſter. Azure a Presbyter Fobn ſitting on 
775 one, in his Left Hand a Mound, his 
d extended Or, with a Linen Mitre 
ls Head, and in his Mouth: a Sword, all 
* 


entry ws Litchfield. Party per Pale, 
war's Argent, a Croſs Potent and Quadrate 
. aw; inter Four Croſſes Patee of the 
Id and Or 


David s. Sable on 2 Cs Or Foe Cingue- 
ut WF of the Firſt. 
Niles Three Ducal Coronets, Or. 


eter. Gules a Stoord in Pale, Blade and 

Proper, Two Keys in Saltier, Or. 

* Azure Tuo Keys in Saltier, Or. 
reford. Gulet Three Leopards Heads Re- 

V ſwallowing as many Flower de Laces, 


df. Sable Two Crofiers in Sattier, Or 
trgent, in a Chief Azure, Three Mitres, 
their Labels, of the Second. 

an. Gules Tivo Lyons Paſſant Gardant 
n 2 Chief Agwre, our Lady ſitting with 
le, Crown, and Scepter, of the Second. 


London, 


i 70 
tus 
2 


-Mepb. Bears Sabi Two Key in Sie, 
mor. Gules a Bend, or, Gutty de Poix, 


TR 
Norwich. 
Oxford, 


— 


-1 ee, Rocheſter. Argent on a Sallier Gulet, l 


| | 


A Synopſis | 
i Gulet Two Swords in Saltier try 


om Or. un 
Norwich. Azure Three: Mie, with 
Labels Or. 

Oxford. Sable a Feſs Argent in Chief 1 
Ladies Head Arrayed and Filed, Argent 
Crowned Or, 2 in Baſe an Ox of the Sea 
7 Paſſant over'a Ford, 
wo Peterburgb. Gules Two: — in Saltier, 

tween Flier G Croſslezs Fitchy Or. 


| ſcallap:ſbell Tr. 
Salibury. Salichury, or Serws. 8 our La 


her Babe in her Right: 1 . and à Scept 
the Left, all Or. 
Vinchelter. Wincheſter. Gulet Tis: Keys indorſed 
Bend, the uppermoſt gent, the other ( 
Sword interpoſed between them in Bend 
| 2 fer of the Second, Pome! and Hilt of the Th 
Worcelben. Worceſter," in Latin, Wigormenſis. 11 
Ten Torteauxes, Four, Three, Two, One. 


"ve Tork. The Arms of this Archiepiſcop 
York. are way Two Keys 25 Saltier _ 5 | 
1 Crown Royal ier end! 

7 928 Biſhops under kim ar 20 4 


Carlifle agent on 2 Croſs Sable, a 
with Labels; Or i Y\ = Of 
er. Gules Three Miters with tl 

lig, Or. | 


+4 
aw" 


wad L 2 


of H we 


wot vv nil 


LORDS. TEMPORAL | 
. it 0 © It DYEEL RINK IS 


luke 0 . dugnſtan) Bledoral Prince 


3 IEC TD 
orfolk (Thomas Howard ) his Armes, Gules 
| Bend between Six Croſiers Fitchy Argent, 
cutcheon.. Or, a Demi: Lyon in a 
le Treſſure Counterflowry, Vulned with an 
1 through the Mauth, 5, or the Firſt. 
ke Eſcuts n Was granted by K. Hen. VIII. 
te Duke of Norfolk ar and his Heirs, for his 
2 55 againſt the Scots, at the Battle 
en 
Winer ſer - ( Charles Seymour ). Quarterly I i, 
m 2 Pile Gules, inter Six Flowers — Liz 
re Three Lyons of England. 2d, G. Two 
þ peed Or, Third as the Second, Fourth 
be L 
Firſt of theſe Coats was an "Aug 
given, to the, dy ane Seymour, yKing 
VIIL Cw tereſpouſed ) and then 
Family placed it for their Paternal Coat; 
eas before they bore G. Two Wings conjoyned 
their Paternal Coat. 
ten (Charles Fitz Roy ) the Arme of the 
3 England. with a A Argent and 


end (Famer Butler). Or a Chief indented © 


mend ( (Charles Lenox ) the King's Arms 
| 2. Bordure Gobonny Arg. and G. charged 
1 er of the Second. TS | 
| writes ( Charles Fitz Ry) the Kings 
T 


_ a: — 0 


9 


4A. 


- 
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dead Beaufort ( Henry Somer 25 rende, Fra 
N and England A Boy Gobormy ot the 

and Aer, Roy) the K 

Norchumberlanddl. Northumberlan Htz the Ki 

bs Arms with a Batune Gobony Az, * Ernin 

berwik. +. Berwick (Janes Fitz Juanes) the N 

| Arms, with a Bordpre Gobony « of England 

France 

St, Alban (Charles Beauclaire ) the Ki 

Arms with a Batune G. charged with J 

Roſes Argent. 

Schonberg ( Meinhard Schonkerg ) bn, 
Tneſcutcheon Sab. over all a Carbuncle off 
Rays Or, with a Creſcent difference. 
Stewbary. .\ Shrewsbury (Charles Talbot) G. 

Rampant within a Bordure Engrailed Or. 
Pokow Bolton ( Charles Pawoler / Sab. Three Cre 
in Pile dig. Pomels Or. 

Bedford, — ¶ Mriotheſ Refer) Arg. al 

t G. on a Chief Sabl Three Eſcally/ 
0s of the Firſt, 

Devotiſtire. -., Devonſhire (Willian Cavendiſh) Sab. 
WE, Bucks Heads Caboſed Argent Attired Or. 
nn. Lede (Thomas Osborne) "Wafterly K 

and Azure a Croſs Or. 

Marlborough: - Marlborough (John Churchil) Sab. a l 

Rampent Arg. on 4 Canton of the Second a a 

ind OF GMC © 1-5 

Buckingham, /)/ Butkinghats _ Norah) © Ibn She 

oy a Chevron between Three Garbs Gul 

Band. Neutland ( Fobit Marnors) Or Teo Bars 

on a Chief, Rar ter ty Two Homer de Lie, 4 
| Mountague, \, Montague * Ralph Mountogus ) Arg. 
Lozenges in .* fe. Cuts Within 4 Bon 
% See e. {oh 
Dover. Dover, Charlsi Donglorsy Brother to 
| Dake of Queensborough i in Scotland) Quart 


ot. 


St. Albans, 


Wing; . 1 
9 „ 


Of \Heraldry, 97 
eur Maor's Heart G. Crowned Or oh a + > 
42. Three Mullers of the Firſt; ne 129 © 
11 Or Cottized between d Crofiets Firthy 
2d, As the Second.  athy\ As the Firſt; 2 
n a Bordure Or charged with z Treſſure . 
_ 3 difference 000 rent. 
den gr, (Grey) Barry of Six A. - and 
ree Torteauxes. 
2 (Janes Douglaſs, Duke of Heil. Brandon, 
in Scotland) Quarterly. 1," (Gules Three 5 
oles Ermine Quar tered with Argent, ann 
ju Ship Sab. for Hamiltun. ad, Argent d 
G. Crowned Or, on a Chief Azure Three 21122125 
5 of the Feld for Donglaſſe, Wen the :e 
ad, Fourth as the Firſt.” 99 ) 221 Mn 4 
W. Ts oh WAN ran 1 $355 4 Fee * Aenne 
Max dvisse a! 
Vo ei 9 N A. ns 
all (Robert Bertie, Lord Great: Cham Lindley, 
Wo (Pere by Inheritance) Hrg. Three © oo 
ring Rams Barretoiſe in Palt'Azure, Armed 
d Or. The Deſcriptiom of this R- 
12 ſee in the Treatiſe: of. AEN 
ak RN W wood) e 8 ee 
waer leur Pierpoint . arg 8 
unt 4712 inter Eight Gingaitfoites n * 
Lone ar) nine Sd: 


wi * EARL 


Fra 
the 


9.897 1 1 | 75111 


Lay 


1 Ah ot win 
% (Funes Stanley) 9 ona Bend Az. baby 
3 Bucks Heads Caboſed Or. Mi, | 


| oaths. (Theoph. Meſtings)-drgent A " Huntiagdon/ " 
Cc 4e. A 118414 5 

rote and Montgome „Cle ) Pembroke. 
Pal Az. and Gul. Three Lyons Ranpene 


bahn ( Henke > Clint) Nr Crofters, Lincoln 
ee Sable on a Nin, Azure Two Mullets Or 
ler. Suffolk 


aA 


0 # 


wart 


eg 


PE (ElnlipStanbope)' ugreerly Br 

ency nd Cate DRIES IIA 
ld (Thomas Tufton) Sab. an Eagle 45 
rie / Erm. within u Bardure Arg... 10944 13H 


uderland (Charles Spencer ). Quarterly Ar 
IGules, in 2d and 3d a Fret O, on 4 Bend 
Three Eſcallapeſprlle of the Hot. NV 
dale ( Nicholas Leake) Argi'on a Saltier 
raed, Sable Nine Amulet Ons. \ QUT A . 
ndwich ( Edward Montague J, the-ſime 2s 
deter, 'a Mullet difference. IN Naber 
lendon (iter n Az. a Chevron inter 
Loxenges Or. Nn _ i 
er (Agger noon Copel): Gul. a 
— — — - any 
gan (George Brude ne 4 Chevron 
5 I hes 2270 2 * Pre 
In 0 15 


Aeure a Be L 


rlſle (Charles Howard ) the bande us Dale 
Moll, with à Mullen Sable. 
rebury n Bruce) Or a Salben und 


6 on a Canton Hrg. a Lyon Rampant A. 
„ten - ( vs rey Boyle) Fer. Bend Ov 
. and Gulaũee. 


2 As dah WY wa me 
y L 4 in- 
4 00 Fable. } 4331904 0 2 1350 
(— Leonard) Or, on a * 
tt . de Lia ot the Firſt. W 1 
ircle tell (Erion Gerrard 2 on 2 64 
0 2 Ges. cent difference, |» io wh 2. 81 
Unor ( (Gree Bodvile Roberts) 14s: Three 
ho 15 "Waved Or. — 7 n 
— 2 Gir Flarer 
5G me Or. L N 1 520 
yn 281 29 


Berk- 


1 
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Abemifle (Arnold juſt van Keppel ) O. Three 


40 

Albemerle. 

up. ſbellt Arg. 

Coventry — Sab. a 160 Er- Coventry, - 
Otfird, 
jerſey 


me, inter Three Creſcents Or. 
Orford (Edward Ruſſe!) the ſame as Duke 
Bedford, with a Creſcent difference. 
% (Edward Villers) Arg. on a Croſs G 
e Eſcallops Or. 
Cent ham (Henry D'averguergue ) the farts Sam. ] 
Rochford before, only the Eſcutcheon of Pre- 
a 2 0 Lyon CY Sable. * 20 ) 
eenwich (John Campbell, Duke of Argyle) Greenwich and 
„erm of Eight Or ky, Sable. BEATS: 
Woarton (Thomas Wharton) Sable a Maunch Whazua, 
41 within a Bordure Or, an Orle of Lyons f 
rin Saltier Gules. 


— (John Palet) the fame as the Duke ble 


Godolphin (Sidney Godolphin) G. an Eagle Godolphin. 
ed with Two Heads between Three Elow- _ | 
de Liz Arg. 
madly Hugh Cholmondley ) Gules Tuo Cholmondley: 
f cbt in Chi Or, and Helmet in Baſe Point 
E 
Mortimer and Oxford (Robert Harley) Or Morne and 
nd Cotiſed Sable. 7 * 
Wrafford ( Thomas Wentworth ) Sable a Che» Srafford. 
Mn, inter Three Leopards Heads Or. 
Vartmouth (Wi —— Legg) Azure a Buck's 
| { Caboſed Argen 
* borer, (Robert Shirley) Patey of Six Or 2 
1 42 ure a Canton Ermine. 


Darmouth. 


4 Viscounrs. 


fr (Price Devereux ) ty. a Bs G nete. 


Three Torteauxes. 


D d Man- 
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Mounncute. Mount acute (Henry Browne) Sable Th 
Lyons Paſſant in a Bend double Cottiſed Ay, 
Say and Sele. Say and Sele (Nath. Fienes) Azure Thy 
| Lyons Rampant Or. | 
Townſend, Townſend (Charles Townſend) Azure a (| 
vron Ermine, inter Three Eſcallops Ar. 
Weymouth. TVeymouth ( Thomas Thynne,) Ten Cloſets ( 
| and Sable. 
Falconer. , Falconberg (Thomas Bellaſiſe) Arg. a Chew 
. G. imer Fhree Flowers de Liz Az. ] 
Hatton. Harton (William Hatton) Azure a Cen, 
inter Three Garbe Or. 0 
| Longueville. Longueuille ( Talbot Telverton) Arg. Tinh 
| Lyons Rampant, and a Chief Gules. WM; 
vile. Villers (Edward Filler e) Arg. a Croſs C= 
charged with Eve Eſcallops Or. gen 
' Ponſdale, . Lonſdale (Richard Lott her) Or Six in 
lets Three Two and One Sable. 


BARONS. 


10 
ei 

Abeyneny. = Albergevemny (George Newill) C. a Cr 
Arg. thereon, a Rofe of the Field. = C 

Audley, Audley (James Fouchet) Ermine a Ci hir 


3 ede e * 
willoughby f TVilloughby of Eresby (Robert Bertie) the ſ 
en. as the Earl of Lindfey. 
Pe h War. De /a War (John Weſt) Arg. a Feſs D 
— cette Sahle. * 8 
Berkley. Berkley (Janes Berkley) the ſame 2s 
Earl of Berkley, / 
Morley gd Mon- Morley and Monteagle (Thomas Pu 
age. Arg. between Two Bars Sab. (charged g 
Three Beaſants) a Lyon Paſſant G. in Ml 
Three Bucks Heads Caboſed of the Second. 
ru. Walt. Lite Walter (Charles Mildmay) Ag. 11 
Lyons Ramp. Azure. | 


len] 
4 
17 J 


Sta 
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gtaurton ( Edward Stourton) Sab. a Bend oy Stourron, 


Six 3 proper 

by of Brook (Richard Verney ) 6. ne of 
ee Cl s Recercele voided Or, a Chief Vaire 

ine and 2 (agb ly by) 

Willoughby of Parham (Hug log Or 

ret of Eight Pieces Az. 2 * 

pet (William Paget) Sab. a Croſs Engrailed bet. 

er Four Eagles diſplayed Arg. charged with , 

x Lyons Rampant ot the Firſt. . 

Howard of Efingham ( Thomas Howard ) the Howard Effingh. 

je as the Duke of Norfolk, with a Creſcent 

rence. 

North and Grey (IWilliam North) Azure a North on Grey! 

u Paſſant Or, between Three Flowers de Lis 

gent. 

andos (James Bruges) Argent à plain Chandos. 

ſr Sab. thereon, a Leopard's Head Or. 

unſdon (ill. Ferdinand Cary) Argent ON A Hunſdon, 

Sable Three Roſes of the Field. 

tire (Robert Petre) Gules a Bend Or, in- rene, 

Two Eſcallop-ſbells Argent. 

hunde! of Wardour (Thomas Arundel) Sa- arnact el of Wer 

Stx Swallows, Three, Two and One Arg. 

lerham (Hen. Roper) Party per Fez Azure, Tedbam. 

L Argent a Pale Counterchaneed, Three Roe- 

Heads Eraſed of the Second. 

ook (Foulk Grevill) Sable on a Croſs with- rock: 

8 Bordure Engrailed Or, Five Gunſtones. © © 

ray of art ( Ralph Gray) Gules a Hon Gray of Wark 

pant within a Bordure Engrailed Arg. 

ce (John Lolas) G Gulrs on a Chief ns 
ted mad U nba Martlets 5 4 

rard (Baniſter Maynard) Argent a Maynard 

Azure bet Ween Three Ne Hands 

18 IS 

Iour of Eſeriet (Charles: Home * W of E- 

| % She Duke of Ne with a Flower de deck. 

| Dd 2 Mobun 


— — _— E © 121 7 T 8 eb © —» iO Do a 
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© Mohiun (Charles Mobun) Or O Ban 

ted Sable, 

- Leigh © Leigb (—— Leigh) Gules a Croſs Engri 
in the firſt Quarter a Lozenge Or. 

Byron. = Byron (William Byron) Arg. 2 Beni 
* 2 inbanced Gules. N 

Vaughan. COINS (John Vaughan) Or a | Lyon Ran: 
le 1 
widdringrn. iddrington (William Widdrington ) 9, 
ter Argent and Gules a Bendlet Sable. 
polity az ward, © Dudley and Ward ( Edward Ward ) Ghech 
| and Azure a Bendlet Ermine. - 

Colpeper, Colpeper (John Colpeper ) Argent a Bend | 
+ »- graled Gul. 
Rockingham. © Rockingham (Lewis Watſon) Argent a 

Chevron Azure (Three Creſcents Or) betut 
I Three Martlets Sable. 
Lexing'n. Lexington ( Robert Sutton) Argent a 9 
wad - EF Sable. 8 
Langdale. Langdale ( Marmaduke Lanedale ) Sabl 
- Chevron, inter Three Eſtoiles Arg. 
—— 42 of . Berkley of Stratton (Will. Berkley) Gulet 
wa. Chevron Ermine between 10 Croſſes Patee An 
cee Cornwallis (Charles Cornwallis.) Sable Gu 
de Larnes ona KV Arg. Three Cor nis Chu 
Proper: 

Crew. Crew ( Nathaniel Crew, Biſhop of Durh 

5d Are a. 115 Rampant | Argent a Creſ 

difference. 
Anudell of re. - Arundell of Trerice (Jan Arundel) 
ſame as Arundell of Wardour. 

Dormer.. Dormer (Rowland Dormer) Azure Ten 

lets, Four, Three, Ttuo and One Or, on 20 

of the Second a Lyon Iſuant Sable, Armed 
Langued Gules. © :* 

c. Craven (William Ger) Argent a Fiſh 
„ % er ener Ras A. 


— 
"2; > 
Molicmn. © 


$32 (E's; 


Neth [ 
j 


% * . 
- 3 #Y 
* *. * — — 
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my Harvey of Ickworth ( Fobn Harvey) Gule 


 licans Arg. Vulnerating their Breaſt Proper. 


Harcourt, 
Boyle, 
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Granville (John Granville) Gules 3 Sif 
ers, or Organ Reſts Or, with a Creſcent. 2 
. Gower. ( John Leviſon Gower ) Barry of! 
Argent and Gules, a Croſs Patonce Sable, vu 
tering Azure 3 Laurel Leaves Or, 2 and 1, 


a Bend Argent Three Trefoiles ſlipped Vert. 
Copper (William Comper.) Arg. Three IM 
lets Gules on a Chief Engrailed of the Secu ion 
Three Annulets Or. 8 

Pelbam (Thomas Pelham) Azure Three! 


Harcourt (Sim. Harcourt ) Bear's G. 2 Bars (i 
- Boyle (Charles Boyle) Per Bend Crenelle Gul 
and Argent, a Creſcent difference. 
The Names, Families and Honours of 
Scotch, French and Iriſh Nobility, with 
Coats of Arms (all in their proper Colours 
have by me in a Manuſcript; but I do! 
think fit to. inſert any thing thereof here, | 
will proceed to te 


ARMS or BEARINGS of Foreign Potentat 


The Arms of the Emperor of Germany 
Quarterly, 1. Barrewiſe Argent, and Gul 
ary. 2. Arg. a Lyon G 


8. Pieces for Hung 
Tail Nowed and Paſſed in Saltier, Crow 
Langued and Armed Or, for Bohemia. 3.0 
Feſs Argent for Auſtria. Party and Bend 
Arg. and Azure a Border G. for ancient! 
gundy. 4. Quarterly, in the Firſt and Fc 
Gules a Caftle Triple tower d Or, Purfled 
for Caſtile. In the Second and Third Arge 

Lyon le for Leon. This Shield envin 
with a Collar of the Order of the Golden F. 
is placed on the Breaſt of an Eagle diſpi 
Sable in a Field Or, Diadem'd, Membre 
Beak d Gules, holding a' naked Sword in 
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ht Talon, and a Scepter in the Left (the 2 
ads ſignity the Eaſtern and Weſtern Em- 
es). The Shield is Creaſted with an Im- 
a] Crown cloſed and raiſed in the Shape of 
liter, having betwixt the 2 Points a Diadem 

ounted with a Globe and Croſs Or. The 
dem repreſents the Empire, and the 2 Points 
mark and. Bobewza; for the Motto are theſe 
rds, Uno auulſo non deficit alter. The Em- 
ors peculiar Devile is, Pax & Salus Euro. 


Eagle difplayed with 2 Heads Sable, bear- 
on its Breaſt a Shield; the Field being 
es charged with St. George killing a Dragon 
zent betwixt the Heads of the Eagle are 3 
ns one above another, which are 
to ſignify Muſcovy, and the Two King- 
vs of Caſſan and Aſtracax. They ſay it 

the Tyrant J{wan-Bafilewich , who firſt 
de uſe. of theſe Arms, to xaiſe a belief he 
s deſcended from the ancient Rowen Em- 
os; the word Czar ſignifying Car. Others 
e the Arms of AMaſcony to be Sable a Por- 
open of two Leaves, and as many De- 
r. ; i} 


ct a Creſcent Argent, Creſted with a Tur- 


ls, wit 
1 


this Motto, Denec totum Impleas 


lowers de Liz Or, and the Arms of Nquarre 


a the Collars of the Order of St. Michuri, 
the Holy Ghoſt. For Creſt a Helmet en- 
ſola” open, thereon a Crown with 8 Inarched 
ed W's, topt with a double Flower de Luce. 
in W Supporters, 2 Angels habited as Levites; 

Ki Dd 4 The 


The Arms of the Emperor of Ralſia is, Or, The Armorial Fa- 


ſign of the Em- 
peror of Ria. 


The Arms of the Emperor of Turkey is, — 


i E with 3 Black Plumes of Herons 


Ihe Arms of the King of France are, Azure The Arms of the 
King of France, 


ich he alſo bears, The Shield environed 
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* 


The Arms of the 


King of Spain. 


with as many Eagles Sable Membred, Be: 
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the whole under a Pavilion Royal Semi 
France, Lined Ermines with theſe Words: | 
omnibus Floribus elegi mihi Lilium. Lilia wy 
laborant neque nent. ORD r | 

The Arms of the King of Spain Quart: 
The Firſt Quarter Counterquartered, in the f 
and Fourth Gules a Caſtle tripple towered 
bordered Azure, purfled Sable tor Caſtile 
the Second and Third, Argent a Lyon Pal 
Gules Crowned Langued and Armed Or, 
Leon. In the Second Great Quarter, Or 41 
lets Gules for Arragon; Party Or 4 Pal 
alſo Gules betwixt 2 Flaunches Argent, char 


and Crowned Azure for Sicily. Theſe 2 Gr 
Quarters 'grafted in Baſe Argent a Pomey 


T2 nate Vert Stalk'd and Leaved of the (aff 


for Anvers or Antwerp. For Creſt a Crt 


opened and ſeeded Gules for Granada. On 
whole the Arms of the King of Portugal (35 
low). In the Third Great Quarter Gul 
Feſs Argent for Auſtria; Coupe and Suppo 
by Ancient Burgundy, which is Bendy 0 
Pieces Or and Azure border'd Gules. In 
Fourth Quarter Azure Semi of Flowers de 
Or, with a Bordure Compone Argent 
Gules for Modern Burgundy ; Coupe Or 
ported Sable a Lyon Or for Brabant. 

Two Great Quarters charged with an Eſcut 
on Or, a Lyon Sable. Armed and Lang 
Gules for Eanders; Party Or an Eagle & 


Trefoiled Or, raiſed with 8 Diadems te 
nating in a Mound Or. The Shield end 
paſſed with a Collar of the Order of the Gd 
Fleece, and on the Sides ſtands 2 Pil 
Hercules, vit. on each Side one, with Wi" 
Motto, Plus ultra. Jugb, , arw.”? 
4.1 K Dit 


. 
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mi be Arms of the King of Portugal are, Ar- 
1s: Wt 5 Eſcutcheons Azure, each charged with 

any Beaſants placed in Saltier for Portal, 
W Shield border'd Gules charged with 7 
rterfWrers Or for Algarve. The Creft a Crown 

ne E Under the 2 Flaunches, and the Baſe: of 
red MF Shield appear the Ends of 2 Croſſes; the 
le, MPattee Gules for the Order of Chriſt, the 
Sr Flower de Luced Vert for the Order of 
), The Motto changeable; but frequently 
ro Rege & Grege. 
e 5 Eſcutcheons were born in Memory = 


Kings; whom A/phonſo I. flew at the Bat- 


ers were added by Alphonſo III. on his 
iture into the Kingdom of A/zarve b 

nſo X. of Caſtile, Anno 1257. whole 
ghter, Beatrix, he then married. 


In the Firſt, Or Semi of Hearts, Gules 3 
ns Paſſant Gardent in Pale Azure for Den- 
Second, A Lyon Rampant Crowned 
Armed Or, holding a Battle Axe Argent 
d of the 2d, for Norway. Thirdly, Gules 
n Paſſant Gardent Or, on 9 Hearts of the 
in Feſs for Gothland. Fourthly, Scho- 


Azure 3 Crowns Or for Stoeden. Sixthly, 
s 2 Paſchal Lamb Argent, ſupporting a 
of the ſame Marked with a Croſs Gules 
Jutland. Seventhly, Or, 2 Lyons Paſſant 
ent Azure for S/eſivick. Eighthly, Gules a 
Crowned Argent for Zeland. Over theſe 
arters a great Croſs Argent (which is the 
ent Device of the Kingdom) on the Center 
Mich is placed the Arms of Dithmarſh, vis. 
s 2 Cavalier Armed Argent. _— 
u 


=: Obrique, Anno 1139. The Border and 


| viz. Gules n Or. Fifth- 


be Arms of the King of Denmark are, Par- The arms of the 
if 3 and Coupe of 2, which make 12Quar- t D 


The Arms of the 
King of Sweden, 


| The amis of he The Arms of the King, of Poland, Quarte 


King of Foland. 


Armed. Gales. for the Palatinate of the R 
I be 2d and zd Fuſilee in Bend, Argent 
Azure of 21 Pieces for: Bavarig. - The Cre 
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Gule à Nettle. Leaf open and charged in 
Middle.with-a little Eſcutcheon, the whole Why: 
gent for Holſtein. Tenthly, Gules a C 
Argent Gorged with a Crown Or for Storm 
Eleventh, Gules 2 Feſſes Or for Delmenh 
Twelfthly, Gules a Croſs Patee Fitchy 
gent for Oldenburgb. The Shield ſurroun 
with the Collar ot the Order of the Elephy 
The Creſt is a Crown, flowered, raiſed w 
Diadems terminating in a Mound of the ſ 
The Motto to his Device on the Reverſe of 
Medals is, Pietas & Fuſtitia coronant. 

The Arms of the 1 5 Sweden are, () 
terly, in the 1ſt and 4th Azure, 3 Crowns 
Sweden. : In the ad and 3d Barry Argent 
Azure a Lyon Or,, Crowned Gules for Hin 
On the whole Quarterly, in the Iſt and 
Sable a Lyon Or, Crowned. Langued 


8 


© ft 


cloſed, by as many Demi-Circles, t 
nating in a Mound. Or, wluch is the Crel 
Sweden. The Supporters are 2 Lyons WI 
Crowned with the ſame. And his N 


Domini Protector menus. 


— Cron garniſhed with 8 ſmall Flo 


in the iſt and 4th Gules an Eagle Ar 
Crowned and Armed Or for Poland. In 
ad and zd Gules a Cavalier Armed Cap 
Argent, in the Dexter a naked Sword of 
ſame, in the Siniſter a Shield Azure cial 
with a double Barr'd Croſs Or, Mounted « 

Courſer of the 2d, Barbed of the 34, W 
Nailed of the 4th, for Lithuania. On 
whole the Arms of Saxony (this King 4 
being Elector of Saxagy ) viz. Barry of 5 
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Gable, a Bend Vert. For the Creſt a 
n raiſed with 8 ſmall Flowers, and clo- 


in 
hole 
Cya 
The Shield is environed with the Order 
race; and the Motto, Habent ſua fidera 


|| „ was added by Frederick Barbaroſſa, © 
n he inveſted Bernard of Anbalt in t 


1c HM edom; who deſiring ſome difference to be 
e of led to his Arms to diſtinguiſh him from the 

er Dukes, the Emperor took a Chaplet of 
„che wore on his Head) and threw it 
unsert his Buckler, which was thereon pre- 


ly Painted; Tefte Heylin. _ 


lin 

and an Eagle Vert, Membred and Crowned Xs * 7 
ed — a ' Gules for Praſſia. As Marquiſs 

e Mendenburg, he bears divers Quarterings, 

ent Mining ſeveral Alliances and Principalities, 

Cre all Azure a er in Pale Or, which be- 


5 to the El ip, 2 Triple Helm, and 
ple Creſt. * 0 5 1 | 


al Arms) viz. The Papal Eſcutcheon 
, conſiſting of a long Cap or Head-piece 
ſurmounte@ with a Croſs Pearl, and gar- 


eter placed in er. 4 
miſace VIII. was the firſt that wore the 
with a double Crown; and Urban V. 
eit in a Form of Cap, adorned with a 
ple Circle of Gold for ſome Myſtery con- 
kd therein. It's called the Regnum; becauſe 
notes the Dignity and Power of Prieſt 
Emperor. | | 


Some 


with 8 Semicircles, terminating in a Mound eg 


Bend, in the Coat of the Electorate of 


be Arms of the King of Praſſia are, Ar- The Arms of the 


ke Arms of the Pope are thoſe of the Pope. 5 k 
(which are put for a Creſt to their Gar * my 7 


Wd with .3 Royal Crowns, and 2 Keys of 
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Some Popes had for their Deviſe, In 
ries — corde. 

The Anme of the The Arms of the Great Duke of 746 

Great Duke of ig Or, 5 Torteauxes, 2, 2, and I. and 

Koundle in Chief Azure charged with 3 

ers de Liz Or. 

. The Arms of the Duke of Savoy, are ( 
a Feru alem Croſs Argent; and as King of 
prus, bears the Arms of that King 
2g. Quarterly, 1. A. a Croſs Potent bety 
4 Croſslets Or-] 2. Barwiſe of 8 Pieces Ari 
and Azure, ſupporting: a Lyon Paſſant 
crowned Or; 3. Or a r 4 Ar 
A Lyon Gules (Teſte, Bara.) 

The Feruſalem —— Was on to Ama 
Magnus by the Knights of Rhodes, Anno 1 
with theſe Letters in lieu of a Motto, EE. 
pg in-GRAMMAR,) ' The occaſion was, / 

eu V. ſirnamed Magni, forced Mahor 

of the Turks: to raiſe his die 
1315. from befſnre the City 6f:Rhodes. 

that, tlle Duke af Savoy's Arms were 

Eagle 5 with 2 Heads Sable. a 

Gules, ' ſupporting in Feſs an Eſcutcheaſ . 
„ FC akon, A 1 to the Emperoi 

the Houſe of Saxony, from whom the firſt k 
of Savoy derived it 

The Arms of the The; Aris the Duke'of: Mantua, are 

Duke of Aue gent, à Croſs Patee Gules, inter 4 Eagles 

le, "under an Eſcutcheon in Feſs, cha 
Quarterly with Gules, a Lyon Rampant 

6 and Or 3 Bars Sable. 

The Arms of the The Arms of the Duke of Modena, are! 

Ouke of Aledene. wiſe of 3 Pieces; 1. Party 2 or er Feſs in ( 

Or, an Eagle diſplayed ble, Meme 
Beak d, and Crowned, Gules and in 
France, within a Bordure Indented Or 
Gules; 2. Gules 2 Keys in Saltier, one * 


Fi, 


v2 


— 
, 
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r Argent charged in Fel, with an Eſcut- 
om of Pretence Azure, 9 ng an Eaglæ 
the Third, Membred and Crowned” of the 
ond, over all in the Chief a Papa! Crown 
garniſhed with ſundry Gems Azure and 
4 3. as the firſt 23 lacec. 
Arms of the Duke of Parma and Pla- The Arms of the 
jv, are Or, 6 Flower de Luces Azure. bes. _— CT 
e Arms of the Duke of Lorrain, contains The arms of the 
Ty 22 over all Or, a Bend Gules „ee Lorain, 
gd with 3 Alerions (Birds wanting Bea ks Ke. 
yand Feet) Argent. The Deviſe an Arm- 
Hand, iſſuing how the Clouds, and gra- 
1 Sword with this Motto, Fectt Potentiam 
U 
e Arms of the r an chbiſhop o 1 
1, is Gules a Cart- Wheel Or, and over W 
Hlectoral Cap. 
Wheel is dern in ada of the <# 
Hector of this Church, who being the Son 
Carman, kept always (thro Humility) 
eel in his Chamber to mind him of his 
* ion. f 0 | 
. & Arms of the Elector and Archbiſhop of He Anne of By 
e Arms of the Arctbiſhoprick of Cologn, The Arms ra. 
Croſs Sable in a Field Argent. * 
City of Cologn, in regard it can ſhew <f 
Monuments of the three Kings who of- 
| to our Saviour, beareth Argent on a 
— 4 ä — of Bev 
e Arms of the Elector aria, are 3 The Ams of the 
tcheons joined together; 1. Sable a Lyon . * 
| Or for the Palatinate; 2. Fuſile in ö 
| — and Azure of 21 Pieces for Ba- 
3. e r i 5 


The 


— + The Bovariay Arms, Paly Bendy 
and Azure, were anciently born by * 
of Bævaria, for that it reſembled the ba 
coloured Caſſocks of the Ancient Boij, 

4 were thoſe Gaz/s that attempted the Sur 
of the Capitol. 

Kefor' of Sa The Arms of the EleQor of Saxony. & 

„ the King of Po/and's Arm. 

eder of &a»- The Arms of the Elector of Branden 

Lu, See in the King of Pruffa's Arms. 

Eletor Palarine's. The Arms ot the Elector Palatine Quarta 
in the iſt and 4th, Sable a Lyon Or Cro 
ed, Langued, and Armed, Gules for the 
latinate. In the 2d and zd, Fuſile in Me 
Argent and Azure of 21 Pieces, with a Mol" 

Or, which belongs to the Electorate. 

nde Arms of the The Arms of the States of Holland, are 

Stares of Holland. A Lyon Gules, holding with one Paw a 

— - aſs, and with the other a bundle of 7 

ö cloſely: bound together, (alluding to the 7 ( 
federated Provinces) with this Motto, Con 
dia res parog cręſcunnt. 

The Arms of the The Arms of the Republick of Venice. A 

Kepublick of Ve- ES . . 

. 2 Lyon Winged Sejant Or, holding under 

The 


of his Paws a Book covered Argent. 

arms of the The Arms of the Republick of Genoa. Ari 

Repblick of d a Croſs Gules with a Crown cloſed, by re 

: of the Iſle of Corſica belonging to it, whid 

the Title of Kingdom. The Supporters u 

mh ten fd © The Arm of the Republick of Rev 

rens e Arms of the Rep 0 5 

2 5 the Imatze of the Virgin Marr,, BR 

de Artus of the | The Arms of the Republick of Luca I'* 

nepal: of E. A pure. 4 Bend dan which is written LU 
TAS) betwixt: 2 Cottiſes. 

Tue amm ef he The Arms of the Republick af Genew, 

. of Ge- Party per Pale Or and Gules, in the firk& 
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le diſplayed, Sable, the ſecond a Key as 

ent, with this Deviſe, Poſt Tenebras Lux. | 

rery Canton of Switzerland has its pecu - The Arms of the 
Coat of Arms, and Blazoned in French 
I, Zurich, Porte d Argent taille d Azure 

Arms are ſupported by a Lyon ſtanding 

pht, holding a Bowl or Roundure of the 

d, with his left Paw forward, and with 

other a Sword. 2. Bern, Porte de Guelles 

Bande Or, .chargee d un Ours Rampant de 

The Supporter a Bear ſtanding upright, 

0g on his Thigh a Sword girded. 3. La- 

Porte d Argent Party d' Azure. The 

yorter a naked Swrtzer, his Head and 

wal Parts covered with Oaken Branch 

holding in his Right Hand a Bough o 

ame. 4. Uri, Porte d' Or a une Teſte de 

de Sable, acorne & bufle ou emboucle de 

. The Supporter a Switzer armed with 

ord and a Poniard. 5. Switz, Porte de 

ts a / Croiſette de Argent an Quartier 

be. The Supporter a Switzer armed, 

vg a plain Croſs upon the Breaſt-Plate, 

a Banner of the ſame. 6. Undervald, 

e de Guelles coupe de Argent, The Sup- 

a Griffin. 7. Zug, Porte d Argent a la 

4 Azur. The Supporter an armed Swit- 

bearing a Launce in his Left Hand. 

eye, Porte de Guelles au Sainf Jaques r 

gent a ſon Bourdon d Or. The Supporter 1 6 

gel. 9. Baſile, Porte d' Argent a] Eſtuy 

roſe d' Eveſgue de Sable. The Supporter 

"Gm winged, with two Griffins Feet. 

Irourgh, Porte de Sable Coupe d Argent. 

dupporter a Servant Switzer, without auy 

Arms than a Sword- 11. Salut horn, 

d Argent coupe de Guelles. The Sup- 

7 a Stour ger armed, bearing a Banner — 


416 Of Heraldry. 
: the Canton. 12. Schaf bawſen, Porte ꝙ ( 
um Belier Sautant de Sable Acorne d ry 
The Supporter # Ram: 13. 1 Pi 
d' Argent a Ours debout de Sable. The 
rw a Bear ſtanding upright, with 
hroat fuming or fmoaking out. 
The chm of The Cham of Tartary th Europe (o 
_ Ts Crim Tartary) bears Or 3 Griffins Sable. 
ed Gules- - | 
| The Arms of the The Great Cham of Turtary in Aſia (wh 
_ 1 = Emperor of China) bus Or an Ou 
e. 


The Arms of the © The Emperor of China bears Argent; Bl 
Emperor of ch A. Moors Heads placed in the front, their] 
Veſted Gules. (But ſome ſay the Arms: 
ö Drage) | 
Te The Arms of the Great Mogul of Indi, 
ſaid to be Argent, Semi of Beaſants. \ 
As for particular Coats of Arms, peculiat 
private Perſons, here are none in the [rd 
no Man within the Magul's Dominions b 
Hereditary either 'to his Eſtate or Ho 
And of all the A/ ane in general, their 
of Arms are nothing like thoſe which the 
milies of Europe bear, being *compoſed « 
ol the Letters of their Names, to whicht 
add ſometimes the Names of their Predecel 
Teſte, Morden, P. 343. 

The arms of the The Arms of the Great Sophi of Perſo 
run et ele various, ſome ſay he bears the Sun in his. 
ry on a Field Azure; others ſay, a Crag... 
like the Turkiſh Emperor, having on 
Hand added to it; others would have 1, 
2 Dragon Gules; others again, Or, a Bui 
Head Sable; but the laſt and moſt receive 

the Riſing Sun, on the Back of a Lyon, 
2 Creſcent. XV. 


44. 4 


Of Heraldry. ALF. 
The Arms of the Emperor of Japan (ac- The arri of the 
Kling to. the Relations of the Duh Eaſt- Ker of Jopen 
iz Company's Ambaſſadors) are, Or, 6 

5 in an Oval Shield, = bordered 
ih little Beaſants or Points of Gold. Th oY 
+ (ome that ſay his Arms are Sable 3 Ti 1 —— 
Is Argent. 

The Arms of the Emperor af Fez and Dee Amis of ths 
w (in Barbary i in dire). are 3 e Artes,” N 
. 1 "Ubi * 

Arms of t mperor 0 14 (or The Arms of the 
lips, are 4 Lyon ſupporting a Cro with 1 
Motto, Vicit Leo de Tribu Fude. 0 
And this may ſuffice, there being no other 
ices known to bear Arms (than what is In- 

d before) either in Afia, Africa, or Ame- 
eſpecially. the two latter, where the Peo- 
we very Miderate, Rude, Barbarous, and 
nowing of R Religion, Arts, or Arms. 40 
For the Reader's Inſight into the Manner 
Nature of a Geneology, take here the Pe- 
of the Ancient and e F amily 
an. 8 : 
lieu an nt ER 
| , br of Mac. 


Luo 


1 Ferne, Bara, Choſſaneus, Guillim's 
dry, Gerrard Leigh's Accidence of Armory; 
4 5 8 Pikes s, Heraldry, . Dugdale's 


ge, Synopſis of Heraldry Orient and 
2 Heraldry; Peacham, in his N 
+ wine. See allo Favel; $ are 
eivel 1 (99976 "46 e 20 44661 
JN, 2 f 
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of PAINT 6, 
. ie 00 Las l 13. le. | L. } 016 07 Jf19* 


AIN TING dot borrow its Experim 
nth ag Geometry, end is called in Lai 
1 Pichura; being a wonderful Art, imitating t| 

| e J Shapes of Natural Things, by an accurate D 
| ll ſcription of the Lineaments, and apt Choice 
Colours. In ancient Times it was account 
dhe Chief of all the Liberal Sciences, at 
throughout all G-2xce taught only to the Ch 
dren of Noblemen in the Schools, being p 
hibited' the eommen ſort, nor was t nk 
Eſteem among the Romans. 
Painting is nothing elſe bot Mate Po 


and Poetry a Speaking Picture; for as Pu 
fo Painters feign Hiftories and Repreſentati 
of all Things; expreſſing and figuring en 


Thing, even the Paſſions of Men, and $ 

of the Mind, rity," almoſt the Voice it fl 

Introdution o The Introduction to this Curious Art, 
the Ar; or dan ſteady Practice and good Obſervation, 1 
paring your ſelf -with' Bren Red and Wi 

Chalk, and Black Lead cnt into taper Penc 

to draw the Dut-ſeokis of any. Figure; 

at your Entrance into Draught, accuſtom yi 


Hand to the general Rene e ob Circles, C 
Squares, Triangle, ©: (wirhont the hep 
BY Girls are uſeful in all Ot 
cular Forms, Brea juſt Proportion 
the Face,” Squares fot all marmer of Gr 
Plots, Forms of Fortifi tion, c. Tria 
or Cones, Tops of Towers, Steeples, !) 
mids, &c. 
Next try to draw ſeveral forts of 4 | 
pd Flowers, ers, Birds, and Beaſts, c 
. well their Colour, Proportion, Slowneh, 8 


2 


1 


Drawing, and Di- 
Von the beet 


45 
| atures, where the Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, and 
fide Wun ought; to be, obſerving well the Muſcles 
„ SOR the Face, which in ancient Perſons appear 

—_ Ee 2 much, 


: cHead; and proceed by degrees till you con 


and is accounted more 


K 
—_ Black, and Earth of Olen. 1 


er. 


* 


O Painting. 
much, and giving a due Proportion f6 et 
part of the Face” and each Face differing fi 


as the Poſture alters, not 1 Dail 
Geſtures, Ic. In Drawing, n firſt at 


*& the Feet, running it lightly ler at t 
Arſt; and as there ſeems occafion, -encral 
«the falneſs, Oc. In a Figure — to] 
ſtanding, draw that Leg the Body reſts ( 
ſtraight and ſteady, or it will feem fallin 
and ade the Shadows according to t 
— 5 of the Figures preſented cloſe togetll 
and the Nature ar the Light "coming: ug \ 
them. 071 f 
a Painting in requires greater Judgmer 
and is more efteemed pie than work 
in Water-Colours; but then it is not of 
ick Diſpatch (for Gentlemen who have 
ies, or Places of Employ at Court to folle 
echanick. 
Tour Chotli primed, and your Drawing p 
o, next follows preparing the Colours, what 
in OyLPainting may de with Linſzed 0) 
unleſs for Linen, or any white Reſembl: 
chen Walnut Oyl i Is beſt,” becauſe *twill u 
turn yellow as the other tri) when mutt 
with curious white. 
The Colours muſt be ed on 2 bf 
— a Muller, till they are as © s fin as Butte 
For'the '- | 
1 Sea-cbal. Black, Trory-Black 100 


T 


IWhites, White-Lead. 
© Green, Terravet, Verditer, - Vendignath 
Elles, Spruce-Oaker, Pink, Orpiment, 


e, Smalt, Biſe, Indico, kram 
| 5 


* 


Of Puinting. 421 

Reds, Red-Lead, Vermilion, Lake, Indian 
0 Ornatto-Carmine. (17 Heer 
indifferent Colours, are Umber, Spanifh- 
own, Burnt-Spice, &c. 
The are the Chief to be lad in Oyl, but 
„ Spruce, Oaker; and Umber muſt be 
nt before they are ground; und ads for Ma- 
cot, ERS 8 er And 
| ment, they m tempered on your 
: b te without grin oy; the: but are better wich 
Winding,” for that it müres them” better with 

Fl n N 
Your Peneils muſt be good; ark of all Cigis; renn Ps 
lere 14 or — to lay Es- 5 
s' on 'whilſt ule th an Eaſls to 
lice your Cloth * or en and a 
mining Frame, to which it muſt be nailed; 
Moll-Stick, or Stay, that's of heavy Wood: 
t ſubject to bend, about a'Yard long, at one 
a tye 4 Ball e rayelled Cotton, with 4 
ther over it, ſo that with your Left Hand, 
ding it againſt the Work, you you may ſupport 
bur Right Arm whilſt Painting. "020 Ge 
— mixing your Colours, tal e Notice that n——_ 


A Violet-C6lour, take Tadics White-Lead = 

A Lake, mix them well, and the more ., 
b of each Quantity” will mit dope or 2 
bhter,” "Mt 

A Lead: Colour, 1 mike of Whito and Indics: 

ll mixed t EE as 

A Bay- Colour an. of: panik Barn and 

ite mixed. if R 500 wehe 

A Scarlet- Colour, nals of Lake, Ret-Led, | 
I a little Vermilion. © | DN 8 (494 54 We or „ „ 
Liebe Green, make of pink and Smalt; 


— and „ * 


42.2: Of Pamting: 
— Rut r. for a Deep an gad Gegen, hin 


rply-Galpur, mal make of ab 
1 and White, well 
A Murrey- Colour, make 3 vnn 
A Flame Colour, make of Red- Lead 
Maſtieat, heightned wath Whi ite, 41 
By ng of Colours and I 8 
Tel ſoon And out the reſt; remember! 
Tellows, Blues, Reds, 8 teens upon WF 
Whits Ground, which giveth them Life, 
n To a Picture, firſt draw the Eye, ti 
White thereof make of White-Lead, with 
little Charcdal-Black; having finiſhed it, lea 
from the other Eye (in a Face full front) t 
diſtance of an Eye, then draw; the-Proportighſ 
of the Noſe, the Compaſs of the * aft 
that make the Mouth, Ear, Hair, & . Alt 
= ou haye made the White of the Eyes | 
on of the Noſe, Sc. lay Na 7 ] 
ion or Fleſh Colour over the Face, - caſtin 
and there ſome Shadows, . which q 
Daa in with the Fleſh-Colour by de egrees. 
Fleſh- Colour is commonly compounded : 
Whate-Lead, wore and = Pike % 
may heighten ar deepen at ne = 
Gude: ofthe Shadow: the: Face over as you ; | 
* finiſh: the Noſe, o_ the ok N : 
with ſome dark or light rediſh Shader 
The :Shadows for the Face are compound 
commonly of Ivory-Black, White. Lead, U 
milien, Lake, — a . ll 
Shadow the Cheeks and Lips (with | 
Mouth. Stroke, which make of Lake o 
Circles of the wirh Vermilion and Lake min d together. W 
en make tbe Circles of the Eyes; for the! 
+ take TR — n 
eigi 


CL Paint 


ee 5 pa for. 
4 Ercle le of Eye... tak 


Black, and a Ittle Wi ute mixed, For th 
nd Ball in the Eye, = and 


e for Lanp Bk 


this” N 28 nl, 
I her you would have it brighter, mix it 
| 2 little, [mber, White an Red-Lead”; 
uten Hair, take Umber and White- 
N 112 u would have bh, ut in the 
15 whiter more White; but 

4 — ad 2 little Sea-coal-Black ; for 
| Hats take Maſticot, Umber, Yellow- 
© and 2 little Red-Lead; if you. would 
fg redder put in the more Lead and 
ber; i for e Hot Hair, take half Ivory. _ _ 
A cl — N N 

w upon * t. MW te- 
with more White, or Umber, or Ivory, 

fan. Þ it at pleaſure. 

in the Teeth, take White-Lead aud Shadow 
ee ee 
this time your Skill arfive 84 2 
. ing of other Cdlours fer 
h nts, Armours, Ruffs, Lawns, 
W Cloth, Les x, or what ge Thing 
nn ed in 121 


to the Works Þ hots Tat hes 
purſe to t sn 
ze ths Trae. 15 5 . 


"x 
ett 


Nina be Fe 4 15 vlle | Por 
Y 


42h * Painting} 
For the gr reater and better Acc6inpliſhme 

oß the 1 uw, in this, Art, as alſo for th 

Vs often, 5 People of good reaſonable Jut 

inane inf Worth of a Piece of Phang, | 

et wanting in the Knowledge of the Fi 
ign, CE among a large Col wy 
they can hardly tell wg; 425 ſix what they 
meant for, le alliſted ſome Paint 
n ally for their bs Iuſight (if th 
defi ire it) intb Sculp tures, characterized a 
Wnt for 1 5 ria 655 ius Mus Em 


nations, mit! 


1 Wi id 
* FOR, 0 you ih 2 e up olumes he 


bo Tote the. F, Ada uM are 90 
times ainted Wich ſome other little differ 


. 7 1255 Wt kiten to the N of Py 


+ ? The leuten Gops, „dea 


Heathen 2 God, BY 11 ” With Tong black cutled Hair, .1 
oa Foun obe ink with Gold, 7 ſitting 


2 Alden ne, or Vith brit 
15 lo _ Is Mend] a Rin! a and. 'hunderbs 


e or E with long 5 elo 
LEES a PR 4 Purple Robe 0 


in k Hand, and a Throne 
au 
Mere "with ue ral 5 Hair, ! 


at of Hane Colour, antle p 
Mira” trig "> with! G All "Silver, his 
"ver white, with white' Feat or Wings 
his Head and Feet, in His e Cad 


10 Rod of Silver, with two Serpents * , 


X : Paint; OY ", 
_ . in a blue 2 

ame 7 with air, in 2 Th Phanicians, 

r th ne wh long boiry trim'd with Silver, ee aur 

Jud 7 a bie Chariot drawn by monſtrous ſer knew any 

p. 1 es or on a Do hin's Back, With a Silver cal Pur 

ure ent in = — 4 of lack 8 p arg 

ec % with long cur , in a Cog 7 

of Flame, or Cloth of Gold. Ta" 

ucchur with ſhort brown curled Kair, with 

opard's Skin ſpotted, or in a green Man- 

with a red fluſhing ful 1 c a 

ith of Vine Branches. 

nen with long yellow Had, i a 

@ffron-colotr'd Mantle, and à Torch in 


Hand. 
2 A Scarlet Robe, having 


Fulcarr is painted 
Anvil by him. 
Iron ( Neprune's Tiers) with a blue 

and in à Purple Mantle, having a Horn 
ki Hand, and the Tail of a Mermaid. 
Lipid was painted by Zevuxis, the famous 
ner of Greece, in a green Robe; he is ge- 

ly painted naked; like a Youth, having 2 
e playing Garment, Wings on his Back, 
Fre 1275 of, and 2 Bow (and. Quiyer 
mos (one of the Na of Hell) with 
Fbroun curled Hair, crowned with a-gold | 
bis Robe blue and ſiloer, his Buſkins ö 
5 . u | 
onus (the Carping God) with a darkiſh | 
c his Beard and Hair party-colour'd. 1 


F 


* — 
— 3 r ww _—_ - —  - — a = 
2 AR 1 e 3 0 


N — Q— —ů— 
„ . * 


— 


n 


— — 
r 


— 
= 
- e's 


o « S&@ ©» \ my . 


Heathen 60 DDES825, _ bow Tinted, 


zue (the Queen) with black Hai, and neden Godde 
ph Ws "adorned with à Sky=colouy'd © n Paine 
tle, or Pied, wrought with and Pea- 
Eyes, like the Orient Circles in a Pea- 
It Train. Diana 


3 wg. 
= 5 oe e nw R "Si a 


” Silver, [a — 1 

Kage 8 t or Ne- Me 
On r Hea netimes da. 
1 5 vin wee + N . at = has 1 { 
Mante j1 A bal 


1. 10. VEL „ 4 iful j 
and attired wit a B 4 Scarlet, or * 


Fe Dares and af Cone Joya 4. * 

er. 
Ceres low Hair, and à Straw 

loured — with Sil _ firs 1 
5 —— in : 


Fe 


$i | 
28 potted. with 


wo} - T4 *3 «\ 4 


31 Lk | 
ond Auges. 2 


Painted. 


. * 5 | bo * 
= Kings, " Miſe 350 Hair, 4 el Vil 
[3 a 


2 Eat him in Years; on his Head 


Ho Ns, d his Head Glo 
2 5 a (King of Wael in brown 


4 .* : 
* | N * 
* ] « $4, | — e 80 4. 
; : — an, be: TY J. 3.2! C 
" __ 27 q wh <4 ' >} | . 
44 | 4 þ 


Of + Painting. an 
we Pompilizs with white Hair, Sen 


Silver 8 or Diad 
trim d with W — 
his 


0 with Silver. Watchet and 


2 1 2 * * 2 * TENETS "AY 


; rar (the Trojan Prince) in a Purple A oy 
ind with Gold. LN 
1 jont in Garments el of green, with « 


ant an his Head? 
— 2 Adophes King of Sweden): with 


A's . { N 


an — with yellow im · 
fred with Silver; the Labels: of Ie 
xs and ſhort. Baſes of Watchet, the un- 
Skeves and: long Stockings white, a- Lau- 
freath with a Silver Jewel before, and 
of Gold iſſuing from — Wreath. 
nan Emperor: with a Violet. coloured 
Watchet, or Light · colour 

þ (Queen of Carthage) in a Purple, Or 
t Mantle; under her Garments a golden 
„ber Hair yellow, tied up with 
wy of Gold, a Dagger in her 
ber Hand, and 15 W — . 


rr with ag fear 5. her Ears, and 0 7 ak 
Up at er Arm. 

izabeth (Queen of England): pale Faced, 

3 Re grey Eyed, a Ruff about 
Neck, and Fardingale about her Waſte, 
ig Charles I. with black Hair, @ pecked 
bear 


$4 T4 Dk ? * : - 
* * þ 1 0 » 1 : 
* * " 
\ 14 : 


428 Of printing: 
| SR A i.. * N 
rden 4 ster! 5 
| 1 — 181. 1 Painted. 190. 


f 


1 739113 2 1 A s 8 
hagoras in white Garments, with a Ci y/ 
$i, bo oi | of Gold an. auf va 


* docles in Violet, Murrey, or P. at 
and o of the xeſt of the Grecian Philoſophe 
Machiavel in Italian Nr with a P. 

a — . Hair, . if — 
- Eraſmus yellow Hai grey y 
e 34a NA 

Bega — Har 
Heraclirut in a weeping Refornblance 

Democritur in a laughing Poſture. 
Sibylla Agriß 1, an old Woman 1 in a1 
Garment . 7 1 

Sibylla L an ld Woman crowned 1 
a Ga Nan . in Purple Garment 
Sith le Delphica, a young Woman wi 
black Gargrant. and à Horn in her Hand 
Sibylla Phrygia' in red Garments, havin 
F - : cee old — — by 
Sce the Treatiſe + F. Ila Herop f youn and 0 
2 — with a Veil of On, and 2 Pt 
the Ten Syhib. Garment . 

Sibylla Europea, a copy young Wom 
wick red Fade, a fine Veil on her Head, 
clad in a Gatment of Gold-work. 

a Pyr ſioa with a White Veil, and 
ment. Would Ry: | a | 
2825 Alict 


The Muss, how Painted, 


Muſes, their ſeve · The Muſes, or Goddeſſes of Learning, 

ratDenominations. hy Larin Poets called by the ſeveral Nam 
| - MAganiippides, Aonides, Camane, Caſtalides, 
Ißhberiades, Heliconiades, —_— 


thrid 


O Pain ing. 

det, Par naſſtadec,  Pegafeides,” Pierider, 

rides, Theſpiades, from Fountains, Re- 
and Hills (bearing thoſe Names) 8 Sacred 

he Muſes. The Maſes had their 

gebius ſaith, rue 72 wir, which is to In- 


ble Diſcipline. 
lo 18 
Right Hand @ Trumpet, in ber Lett a 
upon which is ſometimes written Hi- 
Her Name is from Praiſe or Glory 
terpe, crowned with a Garland of Flow: 
holding in each Hand ſundry: Wind In- 
nents, Her —_ 5 


ie with a n Le on "her Tem- 
a Coronet of Ivy, in a Mantle of Carna- 
imbroid ered. with Silver-Twiſt and Gold- 
Ales, and in her Left Hand 'a Vizard. 
Ivy ſhews ſhe is Miſtreſs of Comical 


4 

lope, on her Head a Commen of Gold, on 
left Arm Garlands of Bays, in tore, 
the Reward of Poets, and in her Right 
4m Books, on which 1 is writ, Homer, 
lane ne, ke a Virago, with. Majeſtick 
Grave Countenance, adorned on her Head 
| Pearls, Diamonds, and Rubies, holding 
Left Hand, Scepters with Crowns upon 
„ other Scepters and Crowns lying at her 
in her Right Hand a naked Poniard, on 
2 Mantle of changeable Crimſon. Her 
nity befits Tragick Poeſy. | 

Wbymria, drawn — a Speech with by 
finger, all in White, her Hair hanging 
about her Shoulders of an Orient Yellow, 
her Head à Garland of the choiceſt wy 


w becauſe they n . 


429 


painted with a Corenet'of Bays,: in Maſh Pins 


. 
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— 
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Of Painting. 

els intermix'd with Flowers, and in ber 

—_—_ Book, on which is written S. 

ame imports Memory, to whon 

Nhetorician is beholden. 

Eruto with a ſweet and comely Viſa 

Tempies g irt with Mirtles and Roſes, be 

4 Heart bin an Ivory Key by ſide 

ber ſide alſo Omid winged, with . 8 

Torch, ne at his Back bis 
Vers. Aenne. 

Terpſichore, A en Viſage, and 

on ſome Inſtrument; on her Head a 5 

ef Feathers of fundry ' Colours, but d 

Green, in token of the Victory the Muſe 

over the Syrens, c. by Singing. 

ama, u beautiful Lady, in an! 

Robe, upon ber Head a Coronet of | 

Stars, in = the Right Hand the Celeſtial 

in her. Left the Terreſtrial... Her Name 

ports as much as Heavenly, Urania Col 

Tus Scrutator & A tra. 


£43 its 1 


ne Powens, has * 


| The Powers, how. e Sha 2 fair: Lady, having 
rutxed, Heads, fi ignifying Time preſent, al 
come. In ber Left 8 ſig! 
ſhe hath. neither Beginning, Middle 
End, pointing with the Fore-finger 0 
Right Hand to Heaven. In the Mec 
Aran ſhe was fi gured Red, ſitting 
Sphere, the Sun in one Hand, the Moon! 
other. (By her fitting was ſignzfied p44 
Conſtancy.) In the Medals 185 Fay 
was drawn with à Veil, and in bar! 

Hand a Mound. 
Ine ſtanding on an ald Ruin wing 
with Iron Teeth, or an old Man bald u 


or 


of Fuint ing. 


vs Scyths and an Hour-Glaks, iS 
— Lacy, ha oy 

une, a L — vin an En 
r | G ben 
e Or 


e dee ew Danke 


klmet, in the other a By 
Helmet is meant Force, by the Pomegra- 
Unity of Wit and 3 2 
to 


her with Wings ready 
3 s in one 
˖ n 


Inperator Ceſar. ' In the Medals of Ofa+ 
10 2 is draun with Wings, ſtanding on a 
in one Hand a Palm, in the rae! a 
n of Gol⁴dd. 
ce, holding in her Hand 4 Wand or Rod 
ids the Farth over a hideous Serpent, her 
Hand covering her Face, as loath to be- 
Strife or War. Trajan gave 4 Lady with 
ive Branch in her Right Hand, and in her 
ta Cornucopia. In the Medals of Titus, 2 
„in one Hand an Olive-Branch, he 
r leading 4 Lamb and a Wolf yoked by 
Necks. The Olive is an Emblem od 
e,-as alſo is the Dove. 
modence lifting: up both her Hands to 
mn, with the Words, Providentia Deo- 
Or a Lady with a Scepter in her Right 
= Cornucopia in W and n 
KI Feet, - of 
Meord, a lady fitting with » Charget 3 in 
Reht Hand for Sacrifice, a Cornucopia in 
Left, with the word Concardin. Or thus, 
b 2 Hair Virgin, holding in one Hand a 
[Sranate, in thepthar — The 
ature 


pes 


upon a 


hoy, 2 Lady clad all in Gold, in one Hand 


431 


432 


4. l YL. * 


Fame, à Lady, or Angel clad in a thin 


Ii Felicity, a Lady ſitting on an Imp 


Nature of tlieſe Trees are, that if plany 
tolerable ſpace from one another, they 
meet, and with twining, Embrace one and 


light Garment, open to the middle Thigh 
ſhe might run the taſter; alſo her Wings | 
and Garments imbroidered with Eyes 
Ears, and blowing a Trumpet. | 

Vertue is repreſented by Hercules n 
with his Lyon's Skin, knotted Club, pelt 
ing ſome one of his Labours, as offering 
ſtrike a Dragon keeping an Apple- Tre 
holding in his Hand three golden Apples 
is drawn naked to ſhew Virtue's Simpli 
by the Dragon is meant all manner of 
ces; by the Lyon's Skin, Magnanim 
hy his Oaken Club, Reaſany by its Knott 
the Difficulty and Labour iu ſeeking 
Virtue; by the three golden Apples, 
Virtues, Moderation, Content, and Labour 
Piety with a ſober Countenance, in 
. Hand a Sword ſtretched over an A 
in her Left Hand a Stork, by her ſide an 
phant and a Child. 

- Hope, a beautiful Child in a. long | 
hanging looſe, ſtanding on Tip- toes, and a 
* in its Right Hand, and in its Left an Wk, 

= < - r , * 


-+ Mercy; à Lady ſitting upon 4 L 
holding in one Hand a Spear, in the oth 
Arrow, which ſhe ſeemeth to caſt away: 
the Medals of Vitelizs:ſhe fits with a Br 
of Bays in her Hand and a Staff lying by 


Throne, in one Hand a-Cadycers, or Rod 
the other 4 Cornucopia. it ie: 1 

- Fruitfulneſe, a Lady ſitting upon a Bed, 
two little Infants hanging about her Neck 


Dy 


11 
- _. 
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O Painting. | 
Diſonrrulation, a Lady wearing a Vizard of 
jo Faces, in a long Robe of Es, Co- 
ur, and in her Right Hand a Magpye. - 
Security, a Lady leaning againſt a Pillar be- 
te an Altar, with a Scepter in ber Hand. 


The NY Mens, how Dram. 


XTM®H, Nympba, a Bride, from v4 and gd+ 
i, as it were a freſh or new Creature, or 
ſome will have it, from Nympha quaſi Lym- 
„by changing L into N after the Dorick 
ul: It is nothing elſe but an Allegory 
m the Vegetative Humidity which gives 
& to Trees, Herbs, Plants, and Flowers, by 
ich they grow and increaſe. They are 
med to be the Daughters of the Ocean, the 
ther of Floods, and Goddeſſes of Fields, 
have the Protection and Charge of Moun- 
ts, Meadows, Rivers, Trees, Herbs, and 
Us. 0 ** * % | 
Nope, Nymphs of the Mountains, are 
bn with a ſweet and gracious Ape, in 
n Mantles, girded about in the Middle, 
| upon their Heads, Garlands of Honey- 
les, wild Roſes, Thyme, Ce. Their 
tons, dancing in a Ring, making Garlands 
athering Flowers... | 
Hader, Nymphs of the Woods, not ſo fair 
de Napee, of a brown or tawny Comple- 
n, Hair thick like Moſs, and their Attires 
lark Green. ; 8 
ſwaler, Nymphs of the Floods, drawn 
ttiful, with Arms and Legs naked, their 
clear as Chryſtal; upon their Heads, 
lands of Water-Creſles, with red. Leaves 
t ATtions, pouring out Water. | 
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—_ The tis, . 

1 ä her Hair ſcattered about her Shoulders, Crown 

, et with a Coronet of Periwinkle and Eſcallo 

ſhells,” in a Mantle of Sea-Green, with Chair 

and Bracelets of Amber about her Neck a 

Arms, and à Branch of red Coral in her Han 

| Galatea, a beautiful young Virgin, wit 

5 her Hair careleſſy falling about her Shoulder 

3 Silver- Threads, and at each Ear a fi 

| n viewing in her Hand a Spunge made 

Sea Froth 

Vis, a Nymph with large Wipgs, extend 

like 4 Semi. -Cirole, the Plumes fet in Rows 

divers Colours, her Hair anging belore 

3 85 her 1 152 like Wb drops of Wat 

Body, ati in 1 Hand [ 

(the W)- or a Flower de Luce, li 

makes er the, Meſſenger of Jung, where | 

is taken for the Air, when | 15 Kad b, Vin 

wl mit Sarur: fie Funo. ” 

Xympbe Diane, cloathed in atite Lien, 

_— eee about them, their Arms 

Sghculdders nak En in their Hands and 
Fow's by their S 

- Aitrora, the Morning! | Virgly with 7 

naeh Wm and 5 tle, in 

Forehead à Star, an po ol Sun beams fi 

the Crown of her Head, riding upon Peg 

with 2 Viol of Dew in one Hand, and van 


Flowers in the e wiyeh, a ſeatters ' 3 

the Earth. ile 

| ly 

Arrs, Vinruns, d Pass oxs,! Jy 

I Painted. 4 

Anm, Virrues, and e in in Cloth of Gold. Y 


1 

. © Geomerry, Sallow - faced, a green 
fringed with Silver, and a ver Wand in in 
Right Hand. & Aftroni 


'T; 
» 


of . Aaron: 


Afroman, *. — 8 Silver Creſcent on her - 
Forehead, an Azure Mantle, A 8 
ith golden Stars- 2 Kb. 
"pa in 1K Gannets, with ja Cup a 
Hope, in F Blue. ith 4 "LF, Anchor, : 45 Was 
Charity, in yellow Robes, 2 Head a Tyre 
i Gold, with Precious Stones, her Chair Ivory 
Religion, in a Silver-V Val with 2 Marels of of 
ite. * 


Innocence; in White, wholly, . 

Wig in white Robes, a ns Ment bar 
d w1 

Law; in, Purple Robes ſeeded with Sears, A 
lantle of Carnation, tringed with, Gold. ver 
Government, all in Armour. 

Confidence, an 5 Fart y-coloured Garment. 
Modeſty, in B 2 

lelicity, in Purple trim'd with Silver. Le 
The Soul, in white Garments branched with 
W Pearl, and crowned with a n 
an 

Laughter, in ſeveral Colours. 
Emy, in a diſcoloured green TE full of 


yes. 
The adde of the bo * n 


Toma, afl in White like 1 2 or duc — of 
got; blo Fingers; in Harrer 

Wilt, — anding by his Side. | 

February, in a Dark Sky Colour, carrying 

bis Right Hand P2/ces: -.... 

March, Tawney, with a fierce Lock, 2 Hel- 

t on lus Head, leaning, upon 2 Spade; in 

b Right Hand Aries, in his Left Almond 

bi omg and Scions, eee 


thi 
den Seeds. 1 FA pi, 


436 


3 Purple Grapes, in his Left Hand a Handf 


- 3421-2428 Wl other -Summer-Fruits, in his Rig 


| Baſket of Sunmer- Fruits 


and Black; on his Head a Garland of Oli. 


Of Fainting. 
Abril, Yike 4 young Man in Green, with: 
Garland of Myrtle and Haw-thorn Buds wing 
ed; in the one Hand Prim roſes and Violets, it 
the other uri. 

May, with a lovely Aſpect, in a Robe of 
White and Green, embroidered with Daffadib 
Haw-thorn and Blne-Bottles ; on his Head i: 
Garland of White and Red Damaſk Roſes; inc 
one Hand à Lute, upon the Forefinger of this 
other a Nightingal. ene 1 

June, in- a Mantle of Dark Graſs Gre: 
upon his Head a Coronet of Bents, King cob 
and Maiden-hair; in his Left Hand an Angl 
in his Right Cancer, and upon his Arm ; 


1 


Fuly, in a Jacket of Light Yellow, eatiq 
Cherries; his Face and Boſom Sun- burnt, oi 
his Head a Garland of Centory and Thyme 
on his Shoulder a Scyth, with a Bottle at h 
Girdle, and by him a Lyon. 
Auguſt, hke'a young Man of a fierce Loo 
in a Flame coloured Robe; upon his Head 
Garland of Wheat, on his Arm a Baſket « 
Summer Fruits, at his Belt a Sickle bearing 
Virgin. | 
September, with a cheerful Look, in a Purpl 
Robe; on his Head a Coronet of White an 


SFS 


of Oats, with a Cornucopia of N 

t Han 
2 Balance, h 
October, in a Garment of the Colour of de 
caying Flowers and Leaves; upon his Head 
Garland of Oak Leaves with the Acorns; | 
his Right Hand a Scorpion, in his Left 
Baſket of Serviſes, Medlars, Cheſnuts, Cc. 
© *Noventber, in a Robe of changeable Gree 


Wl mo 


a Of Painting. 437 
h the Fruit; in his Right Hand Sit fai, 
L 2 in his Left Bunches of Turnips and Farf. 


of Deer, wich a dots Apect, dad i in an 
1 Rug upon his Head Three or Four Night 
d Meeps, and cet them a Tursiſo Turbant, his 


oh red, and Beard hung with Iceickles, at 
is Back a Bundle of Hol Holty 1 and Wy, 275 
1 en Mietins a Goat. a A 


The Fowr Winds Hop r 


bree, che Eaſt Wind, a Youth with puffad The Winds bew 
| blown Cheeks (which all the other Winds 
ine) Wings upon his Shoulders, his Body 

ba Tauney Moor, upon his Head a red 


7 1 the Weſt Wind. A Youth with 2 
k. holding in his Hand a Swan with 
8 diſplayed and about to ſing, on his 
had a Garland of all ſorts of Flowers. 
Boreas the North Wind. An old Man with 
horrid” Look, his Haw and Beard covered. 
th the Feet and Tail of a Serpent. 
duſter, the South Wind. Drawn with Head 
d Wings ſeeming Wet, a Pot or Urn pour- 
; forth Water; with which deſcend Frogs, 
; 8 and ſuch Creatures As are bred by 


| Rivers bor Painted. 


Thee, as it Munde expreſſed 5 in the Vaticak Rivers how Pains 
= Uke a goodly Status of Marble, tying = 
> (ns all Rrvers are) and holding uuder 
eh Arm a She Wolf, with Two little In- 
ſucking ut her Teats, leaning upon an 
0 or Pitcher, ont of which iſſueth its Stream; 
? in 


{ call ok the Streams from under: which, bend 


Of. Parting: 


in bis 125 a; Cornucopia of delicate Frui 
ſychcas de Ntry attords (which is c- 
ok a hos x — generally the 
ity qver t eads) with g grave Count 
. eee a Garland of Flo]. 


upon his his Right Leg up p 
£151 _ 717 


an . 

- Niles, in the Fanta, is Erprellad cut out: 
White Marble, with a Garland of find 
Fruits 90 — leaning with his Lett Ar 

upon a from u ts Body iſſue 
its ir Sten n 5 Left K Aue — fu 
of Fruits and Flowers on ans ſide, and a Cr 
cgdlile on t 2 ſidetwith. 16 little Chilire 


8 — 1 PN bing to the Flood. pf 
Tygris, J £- 6g 0 Man (s the reſt) and 
bis 10 fide a Tyger B 


Gases, with:the Shape of a rude and b. 
rous Savage, with bending: Brows of a fie 
cruel Countenance, cxowned with Pal 
3 as other Floods his Pacher and by þ 
2 4 nen bar #7 

Ladis, with a Grave and Nein Aﬀped, * 
2 Garland of its Country Flowers, by its 
a, Camel: It is repreſented pleaſantly Gra 
as an Emblem of the Indian Policy. - 
Ibemiſis, has N — Painted kk 
ptain _ OF 80 ug Along. in 
word in his Right Hand, and — bis A 
the Auguſt Tower; in the other a Cornuco| 


of all Fragrancies,, with a Golden Chain wi 
holds Four Crowns, and with this he ene *. 


is Left Arm, — ſeemed to flow. 
. 5 were 19 175 with) Rays Ihe 4 


ey. de. with Anchors ; an 
ina . at's hee; Alſo Sram b 
232 exc doll; Ei t6 10 f 


La © 14 


07 Wir 


t ol Painting; of whom the Chief were Mi- 
r Angelo, :Raphael Urbin, Giotto, Albert 
4 Shadan, Mierex, Criſpin de Pas, Hag: 
her who Painted the ting- -Houſe, 
w.a'Chape at Whiteball. Fohannes Cimallus, 

— Tah, Gaddb Gadd, Stephan Tarent, 
tro Laurati of Siena, Bonamico Buffalmaco, 
bro Lorrmæęti a Spaniard, Petro Cavallino 
Rome; - Phi/zpo Lippi a . Kc. and 
ders hereafter mentioned. 


igment ant Art; is the Battle (common! 
gel the Battle of Doomeſday) fought in his 
ht between Sehym I. Em peror of the Turks, 
x [l/waek Sophi King of Per fa. It was Painted 
hella, and hangs in the Council Chamber 
enice. See in the Treatiſe 18 TART 
IT] p.23 of 
The rare Piece of Michat! drgeto 3, called; 
D of > Fadgment 3 a moſt extract 
une „and ſtill to be ſeen at Roma. i 21 
admirable Piece done by a Black- 
5 falling in Love with 2 1 s Daught 
i who tad: vowed . flever to marry any but 
ber Father's: Profeſſion ) he therefore left 
be Trade and fell to Painting, 
this Piece; for which he got his lo 
ireſs, and was proffered! 700d Crowns for 
tone Piece: It is to be ſeen in St. George'y 
dur Ladys Church in d4ntwerps rn 
Wnxee and Parrbaſius, Two Eminent: Pain 
\ contending both for Excellency; the Firſt 
I Painted Grapes ſo like, that the Birds 
x down torfeed upon them: The other only 
da Coverlet, which he Painted, and was 
1 * done, that when Neuxes: went tb 
(for * told him W 
f 4 


The lalians have been moſt famous in the Famous Paimers, 


1 
The moſt eſteemed Piece in the World fo Fam2us Paintings; 


440 gy - Of -Pamtmg. 
25-4. wif; was ſtanding: behind 
3 and found his Error, he was fora 
to yield the Victory to the Latter; for when 
as, he had only deceived the Birds, but P 
rhaſius had — an Artiſt. 

Plim relates, that, in the Plays of Clauli 
there was ſuch excellent Pai that t 
Crows have flown to the Rep ation 
Tiles, miſtaking them for the Tops of Houſa 
The ſame * relates, it hat been four 

by Experience, that the Singing of Birds h 
; been ſtunted by the Sight of a Painted Dragor 
Apelles drew 'a Horſe ſo exact to the Lif 
that when Alexander ſeemed not to admire 
Work, Apelles deſired! a Horſe ta be br 
which: immediately fell a Neighing; wherett 
_ told Tran; Sig his Horſe underſtood | 
better than himſelf. -- + 
his Apelles, alſo drew the —* Ve 
havi ng ſummoned. all the Beauties of Gre 
to come and fit before him. He dying in 
the Piece was quite 3 no Man e 
undertake to N it, as thinking he wat 
Skill, | 
Giotto was a famous Painter; Sad Pope 
nedi# the XI. defiri ring to Beaut iſie St. Pet 
Church, ſent from Rome into Tuſcany a Meſſ 
ger, who coming and defiring à ſimall Pier 
his Skill to ſhew the Pope, Giotto, in a m 
Diſpoſit ion, takes a Sheet of Paper, lays it| 
fore him, and ſetting one Arm en his Si 
with the other drew ſo abſolute a Circle as 
Compaſs could mend. This he gave for / 
Dravgt ht; but the Meſſenger. defiring a | 
q he told him that was too mt 
The Pope ſeeing and ca dering it, ſent 
him, and both Honoured and Rewarded i 
It grew PACT, Bana 1 2 


+ 


Vi 


Of Pamting. ' 441 
d than Giotto's Circle. He wrought alſo 0 
Pope Clement.V. and was alſo ſent for by 


1, King of Naples. Pàinting many fine 


bra Organa, drew the admirable Piece complened 
The Day of Fudgment, wherein he put his ECL and fie. 
in Hell ; and particularly one Ceccho de ver was offered 
i, who was Painted ſo like, that all the Chil- Hi bt, but h 
n and Boys diſcerned it to be the ſame Man. eee er 
Thomas Maſfaccio's St. Peter taking a Pen- —— 2a 
out of the Fiſh's dune when he payed it 

Toll, is famous. 

Picture of Bularchus, a Painter, was va- 

lat its Weiglu in Gold. (4921 

ar paid to Timomachis 80 Talents of Gold, 

_ J. Sterling, for the Pictures of 

x and Medea. 

e Cuſtom of Painting a Pedlar with iy 

Kat his Back, in the Tavern Windows, Oc. 

ham in Norfolk; ſee in DREAMS. * 
ke the Painted Rarities, mentioned in our 
ulogue of in, repolited 1 in Greſbam- 


AUTHORS. 
Pet | 


(eſ[iM-: Boptifta Alberti. Peachamn's Gentlemen's 
1er. Brown's Art of Painting. Salmon's he 
nabe. 'Dryden's Art of Painting: —_—. 
tl 


2 the Panter: a 
0 e n 


2 
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dete TING 


O R$ are nothing elſe but cert 
Alterations or Modifications. that hag 
to the, Light 5j or Colours Are different Mod 
of ig 0 Which Bodies receive the | Ya! 
of, Light, nd: either drawn them, or wi 
great Tariety reflecb them to the Eye, as In 
Wood communicates a Red Colour to wn j 
ter wherein it is boiled, which being th: 
a Glass with; a little diſtilled V —— al 
it, is 8 turned into Amber or 
Gblour; from -Whieh. ſuddain Change there 
reaſon. to,cenclade. that, all-Colours do: 
from the various Texture of the Partz, 
the different. Reflection ;of the Light. Th 

they call that a will & , 
Bak. _ Black\Bady winch dinge and dd 
the Rays of Jaght, and ithetefare Black Bod 
carxy the Ræſeuiblanqe of Darkneſs, 
Blue. Blue Colour, whic approacheth to the: 
| ture of Black, is that which reflects only a 


Rays. HT 0 
White. A White Body i. 18 Oat which | reflects the Re 


| * Eyes In the ſame 5 
FF Pur GOLD ene 

4 Bedxaaxlich, in reflectingg the Ray 
Light, makes the Particles thereof to wh 
ſtrongly about their own Centers, as al 
turns round by being ſtruck againſt the Eart 
or with the flanting Stroke of a Race 
hoſe that conſtitute a 
velow. Pelleto Colour are more flowly whirled abt 
Gan thole that make a Red. "And thoſe t 

m:ke a 


Gt 


Of Colours and Dying. 443 
ten ſlower; than thoſe that effect aiYellow Green. 
ur. 80 that Blue, Lellow, Green anỹdddgtg 
conſiſt in their different Swiſtneſs or Sl r- 
ot their whirling about, exceeding that of 
proceſs or moving forward. Aud the 
ple Colour is nothing but 4 Mixture of purple. See in 
with the Red Colour; which imparts its 7 % , * 
ehtneſs to the former. So theliahe of Two 
Ales, One in a Lanthorn of Blue Glaſs, tlie 
in a Lanthorn of Red Glaſs, uniting their 
rs, reflect; and conſtitute a Purple Colour: 
that it may be concluded thoſe are Black 
les whoſe Sur face is proper to extinguiſn 
[quaſh the Rays of Light; and that thoſe 
White whoſe Surſace hath the Pr "to 
iniſh the Light by reflecting it from all 
and with this Reaſon it is ſaid; That 
and White are the Ground of all other Buck and whire 
Bong T3997 ens $Ga (af 183200) ile { z the Ground of all 
I Colours are Light or Obſcure; and they 
(ercept Black) may be called Light as 
e or leſs partaking thereof. In White is 
Light; and Shadow or Darkneſs leaſt or 
rat all. In Blue is the contrary; moſt 
ow and leſs Light. In Yellow: is inwar 
it and leſs, Obſcurity. In Purple is the 
tary ; inward Obſcurity and leſs Light. 
breen is Equality of Light and Darkneſs, 

Light Red is more Light than Obſcurity: 
lat for too much want of Obſcurity cometh | 
liteneſs; and for too much want of White 
Lightneſs cometh Blackneſs: And a Cloath 
Lellow, being put into the Blue Woaded 
fel, maketh an excellent Green. 1 
There was Light and Darkneſs before the Sce Ge Cap. x. 
et of the Sun was created, albeit the Di- 
won between Day and Night is aſcribed to 
dun. Now the Moon hath no Light = 
wnat 


#7 
' 
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444 Of Colonrs' an Dying. 
what the Sun doth impart unto her; and 
Of « Rainbow in Colours of the Rainbow, in the Day time, 
2 ing produced by the Four Elements, do 
prove theſe Colours to be ſo in Nature: Wh 
of the Philoſophers have given a Reaſon acalMr; 
„ 52. . blah 0: See the Treatiſe of METEORS. 
cCeonſidering the Curioſity of them, and &< 
ally. of Ariſtotle, it is ſtrange (faith Gr 
Malynes,) wittiis Lex Mercatoria, p. 41.) 1 
they have not made mention of the Colom 
the Rainbow in the Night time when the Min 
- is at full and oppoſite to the Sun; which 
lours nevertheleſs take a Reflection upon 
Clouds, and Obſcurity of the Night, far tif 
ing from the Colour of the Rainbow in the 
time upon the Declination of the Sun, it 
much that albeit all Colours muſt be diſc 
Aw L NI by Light, and ſo adjnd ed — 
t their Operation doth differ very much. | 
Property. of all Colours is to be ſubje& to 
Air and Sun, and all of them do vaniſh; 
in che Black it is leaſt ſeen, and is alſo 
ſureſt, having his Ground upon the Blue, f 
be a Blue, ſubſtantial of Woad' or "ico, ver 
is the Extraction of the Herb Glauſtum or 4 
in the Eaſt ot Veſt Indies, like unto our Gr 
Woad; but the Leaves of it are round and 
long :: Howbeit the Climate and Ground m 
the main Difference. 

There was about the Vear 1630. two git 
Controverſies at the Council Table. The « 
concerning the Dying of Black Silk, a 
London Dye , the oh concerning Lyn 
being a talſe glorious Colour. Wherein ag! 
Abuſe being proved, a Corporation of Silkn 
were made, and Weight and Meaſure conti 
each other. Of which, ſee more in the Aut 
before- named, p. 41. cn wor « 


__ - 
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Of Colours and Dying: 

he Ealianc, by weighing and meaſuring ol 
Silk Wares, ſay, A Yard of Satin truly 
e, weigheth Four Ounces ; if it be above, 
take the ſame to be over: gummed. 

ie Salts of Natural Bodies carry a power- 
oke in the Tincture and Varniſh of all 
„ as is viſible in the Art of Dying; 
e they advance and graduate their Colours 
Salt. For the Decocton of Simples, 
bear the viſtble Colours of Bodies de- 
, are dead and evanid without the Com- 
on of Alom, Argol, and the like; ang 


ich apparent in Chynucal Preparations. '$6 
on bar becomes Red by the acide Exhalation 
n hur, which otherwiſe preſents a pure 

riveous White. So Spirit of Salt, upon a 


paper, make an orient Red. 80 Tartar 
mol, upon an Infuſion of Violets, affords 
ghtful Crimſon. Thus it is wonderful 
Variety of orient Greens the Spirits of 

ter will project, and efpecially- if they 
wt in «Glaſs while they pierce the Sides Whence the Co- 
of, Perhaps, from the I'ke Spirits in the wg = L 


„ue Plante thereof may acquire their 
ere Thus Saltpeter, Armoniack and 
r Mal Spirits, emit delectable and various 
Gers; and common A Fort, will, in 


Green and narro mouth'd Gliiſes about 

ſerges thereof, ſend forth a deep Blue. ' See 

Treatiſe 'of' CHTMIST 7. Vol. 1. 

s Meer 20 91 e 1} A 
* a fall Table of B. Alben win e 
wunt Black Lead, Dr. Jordan, Tinglaſs e 
Steril Mardhifite of Lead) and on the 

Atream, place a Piece of Amiber, on the | 

a Piece 2 Green Vitriol; the Vitriol will W 
Moment loſe its Colour and Acidity. 1 2 
ich ats familiarly obſervable in t 


Pre- 


445 Of. Colours and Dying. 
Preparation of Amber. See in the Trexti 
La 
A thouſand Changes may be made in 
Colours of thoſe Liquots, wherewith ſhary 
acid Salts are mixed. The tranſparent 

Ink how made. Clear Infuſion of Galls, mixed with a 80 
of, Vitrzol, makes Ink, to which, if you 
Spirit of Vitriol or Aqua-Fortzs, the Black 
will become like- Spring Water but if 
drop ſome Oil of Tartar into that clear Li 
Madders Root ben it will be turned into Ink again. The 
„ - Ge” tin Tincture of Violets infuſed into the 0) 
Reds woad will Vatriol, becomes of a Purple Colour, in 

N put ſome Drops of the Spirit of Harti i 
and it will be changed into a Green. () 
Anniſeed mixed with Oylof Vitriol turns 
Spirit of Turpentine poured upon Sug 
Lead or Calcined Lead, produceth a Red 
ture. Spirit of Nitre turns the Juice of 
as White as Milk, and Spirit of Wine t 
Red it digeſted a while with Salt of Tots 

M.oſt Powders are White if dry, and be 


4 


a ground a t bi > or | 

Pngsrrit of Vitriol whitens the Teeth. 

 _ Colours in de The Cauſe of Variation of Colours at 
dee hen Pęacgels Tall, and the Necks of Doves, 

Solary Irradiations, and the different Ref 

on and Refraction of the Rays, made by 

Hairs of r of thei 

rious Admiſſion of the Luminous Beams. Win 

A fort of Wood Af handſius Kircherus, in his Book of thi 
Colours Of Light and Darkneſs, tells of a,ſort of | 

Warr, growing about Mexico, which the Inhay 
call Cheri; which communicates great 

of Colours to Water. 

due Glan , Very famous and credible Perſons 


th: Touch, us Account of a certain Blind Organif, 
Lxede near Vurreht upon the Macs,. WE 


"F 


\ 


Of. Colours. and Dying. 

h-an Exactneſs of Feeling; that by the 

ch of his Hand, he could daft A > 
Colours, de., 45 60% 3 ©Q7 © 5 V9{1f (1;3 W I 
t is found that Grains of Indian Sand ber 


UP FP ET 

nt i through a Microſcope are not only pellu- 

ol or clear, but ſparkle hke Diamonds; but 4 
ou Wo by being heap'd together; they can nr 

ck er give tree paſſage to the, Light they ſhe 

if Wie or duſky. I have by me ſome Sand of 


Natural Colour, which. is as Green as 
, given. me by Mr. Laud Dey befgre, his 
uh, which he told me came from the Feng 
the Kingdom of Aſtracan, in the Magulis 
an) 10 be © bus eee ye 
i 


= r ALY N ö * _ ad ot 1 

Of the ART of DIN S. 
due Art, was firſt. found; ont (gs ſomg u dvr cms 
e) at Tyre, by the Accident, of a Dog in 6m —— 


Mag on the Fiſh called Conchy/zs or Purpura; ker Mucle, whoſe 
„ ſtained the Dog's Mouth of that Colous: pred win 4 
| bf Art. it is of great Benefit aud Profit tp Necdle, yields 


| 0 8 _ 
e, as well as of great Ule..tor others. 4b Purple tis 


che Silk, of a Sanguine Colour, the yer or s be waded 
; In: Pound of Green, Weed, as, much Alom, To Dye Sanguine. 


ling them, and pouring on them + gol hr 


Rel o this they add half a Pound of raſped 
b and ſet them over a gentle Fire to mix 
bein well. Then they may put in the Silk, 
NS. ering it to Seeth therein, and ſo continue to 
the ethen the Dye, by dipping, till it hath 


the Colour perfectly. Then raiſe it with 
5 cleared with fair Water; dye it and 


101 ilk, p Carnation, Take White To DyeCarnation, 
Land Alom, the Herb called Poli well dryed, 
one Pound; ta which put to Ounces of 

Spaniſh 


"+ 


— ; 
% 


2 


ſhift the Water, then put in the Silk or L. 


To dye Purple. 


Deep Black. 


them take a Pound and Half of Nutgals, 


and dip your Silk or fine Stuffs therein. 


=» © two Gallons of fair Water, mix them! 


Of Colours an Dying. 
Spaniſh Red, four of Ixdian Lake, and 
them in fair Water over a gentle Fire, 
when they come to a height of Tin&ure 
the Silks have good Dippings three or | 
tunes. 3 

To dye Silk Roſe- red. To every f 
Tards and Half you would have dyed, 


boil them in fair Water unbruiſed two Ho 


letting it ſoak four Hours, then wring it q 
and heat it in fair Water, wherein Alom 
been diſſolved, then put in Half a Pound 
Braſil Powder, and a Pound of Green We 
and ſo by dipping in gentle Heats, the Co 
will heighten. (> 7.0 * 

To dye Purple, If it be Silk, to each Þo 
of it, take an Ounce of Alom, and a Ga 
of Water, diſſolving the Alom therein ove 
gentle Fire, then put in the Silk, and |: 
continue there about four Hours, then 
Lake and Indico, each a Quarter of a Po 
a Quart of Urine, then adding a little H 
ful of Cochineal, heat them up into a 


Io dye a fair Blue. Let your White $ 
Stuff or Cloath be ſoak'd in Water, let i 
wrung very well, and add two Pound of Wi 
a Pound of Indico, and three Ounces of A 
2 a gentle Heat in fair Water, and 8; 
them dip till you perceive the Colour take va 
To give a deep Black. Take Half a Po” 
of Copperas, a Gallon of Snith's Water, 
Pounds of Galls, burnt Ivory, Oak Bark, 
Shooemakers Black, each an Ounce well gro 


and ſet in the Sun, or other warm Pla; 
Month, often ſtir it, and at a moderate Wan 


07 . and HD ying. 449 

the Velvet, or. what ther. things are | 

med for Þ Blacks. pb 4 bo 

To dye Feathers of ang; Colour, you maſk r To djs Geuhers 

e notice, 29 10 A. ll 

For 115 let your Dye be 12 and Bie: 

— lack, Balls and Logwoed, with a little 
MI LUO SCA! "OTA. p 

Er Parpls, Lake and Indic 29164 lit rged 

For Carnation, Smalt and Vermillion. 

ar Yellow;. Yellow Berries, and-Saffron . 

ing a little Tartar in the Water. i on 

or Orange, Turmerick and Red Lead. 

10 this may ſuffice for a brief cee 

the Art of 8 ourg in Silks, C 

ithers, Briſtl cs, Sc. 91 418311 180 

ying have wrote theſe. « hot? 55 et In 


k 773 " 
A. V 1. H O R Sif- 81 Ly „unnd 
0 0 4 
oyl' s MF In Jes Mercotoris, AD 29" ert 
| 11 id. ny II. {od A* | 
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way 64 K us an ay => of various 
eee of Obgefts dyn e means of 


{ris ade of fine Band, and the. Adbus of orga r. 
her Framy the Aſhes Aſhes of which Herbs, are 
0 7 becauſe n with abun- 


of fxt Salts, are very porous and 
ey; ſo that when theſe Aſhes are put intq see Sinds menu 


Ment Fire, their Corners are conſumed by — Saad. 
ud by theſe means the Surface of their Farts te in ſm nent 


made ſo ſinooth and even, that they touch ©" 
ite Points than they did before, and afford 


Gg a free 


470 NI —— rieks\® ) 2 
4 free Palfagb 60 of Light 
OfvalteebleGloG. CANNOY be rend — —.— or e ee 1 
see f. Mixture of hors "Glaſſes a 
alſo made of the ſty walled Sade. Barigli 
Maſhrcote; Win fuff Js 6 cettain Sea We 
burrt formerly to be ſeen in the Glaſs-houſ 
At Smyrna was 2 falſe Mirrour, which nn 
beautiful Faces ſeepm to be deſdrmed, and ug 
ones ſcein! ammable; as Garth Pant , 
Glaſs Windows were firſt btought from Fr: 
into Britany; ab abcut Aro 674. at the Built 
of the Monaſtery "of St! Pei by*Benrdit 
Monk, Cre, Lb. 18. cap. Tr. dee nun 
INTENT oath 010.4 BTID 10 n. 
tica treats of the ſtr eight Ray + Ear 
of t ri 0-opi Pg, -6f t Neft 


broken 

definiciow. heſe b Nile g Dank belong to Wc 
Opticks. Eq 

Proper Objects. The Oects of Senfe, are thoſe kc 


can be known but by one Senſe. 
Common ORA. — The -are-duch as may 
ab al y more than one Senſe; ns" 5 
0 Place, Situatio l 
| Comic, . Pr Fi TO 
v Bays. The viſual Rays are the ſtrei ht Los ple 
which the Frame of the viſible Object 5 
Manner carried to che EH,jẽ e 
Principles ot Op- The viſible Object radicates from all 16 
3d 6-40 parts] to all the leaſt Paris of the Medium 
Ros” which one thiy drawn firaight Line. Mer i 
4 is do de len, andi that only; 1 p 
which te f he Eye che viſtial'Ray may K 
© tefided. 15 2al 


| A 2101 24 JW 36113" 01 Ab 
he more Bodies there/appiar. to bob K b 
pa we tie Eye ang the Othect the more! un hope 

"4 Aupptar te bete -- is.d1com d 


an 27 * 294 bib 104: (3617 20 2421 
8 931? & 8 38 N 
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eee Rays are thoſe, that depar- covergent Bays; 
wg from th ain bject gam together. Such are 

e Rays of divers * the Objed, which 
ee er in the fl ine Hutnour. 

1 th by Rays d leparting from the Object verge Rope: 


11 


a 


recede from one, another; 
5 e point dwg the Object axe dl: 
. me to the line Hu- 


one e ber come rogther again 
Re Ia. 1 [ir 1607 

Ko Ee Beet it ſeen gat firſt roger * 

ua A a al | 2 
1 being i in the ſage urs Live 

note fem $0 ls ſec gn rin 6g : apo: 
| A = nearer o 

er, t E farther they are from. 17 bg 110 

lectangle Magnitudes, being ſeen at à di · 

ance, ſeem tobe round. l TELIETT 

al Magaitudes ing under the Exe: 

10 are ſurtheſt om the E Eye, be to 


ugheft,..... 


pi 15 is derived ri Kei Tok: — 
| of the _— re; 


il 
8 
ver Glaſſes. e In conver laſfe 
bt is on 12 Leg 2d appears to bs an. the 
al 19 5 what is on the Right Hand appears 

Left. 5th, Fe Eye were 
i: ; of Tf. 2 Glaſs, * would ſee no 
but it £ e 


oe ee ews | the, apf parent Gre of Dioptricks. 


and of v jects loo 
4 5 Gale Ln] 
Gg 2 : When 


462 


. er bn Wen a Ray paſſech 4hrough/a THIN Mill 


ciple. 


67 2 ſomething 
= = GIL $10 e e aß dee 


Of- 1 be 


ingo 4 thicker; -ifbre#ks in the Sypetficray 
bi e t6wHtd the Per pendictlar Lie 
aud hen it pufferk trougli a Thick Mig: | 
"" Medi to a Ihirmer, it deviates from | 
Pele alle Line which this obvibus Jo 
riment Pemonfizir Lay an Image 
other wiſible Objèct, At ne Bottom of 2 
aud rhen go Lac tin it vaniſh out of yo 
158 ht; now 1f 7 you fill, this Veſfet: with Wat 
A Mall Peter I/ be viſchle again, -becat(t 1 
* coming fro your Eye, breaks don 
wiitds in the Soetficſes*of wh Water, a. 
ſame going ſtraight up to the Saperficies of 
Mater, deviates from the Perpencher x bean 
of the Thirmer Ait towards the Eye, e, Wii 
I denn oe 1 ſible again. 
ſheweth the Inſu uence of f _ 
one to another paß | 
oy e re preſentetßh ever. ery ien ſe 
fane hc they ne or 1 parent Medium ton 
18 5 terminates of boy 
ject.” "Wh mare 1 1 
h the Air, Wan 


ſcen in 'Phrſpectivi: GON” 37k. 
©" The, Ray Is A Rraight Line drawn (i 
Eye to the G Glaft p RR fat Po 
is called Primary, on which falls a Perpen 
cular Line drawn” from” the Eye to the cg 
The* Projection of 4Li ne· is not a crooked lire 
The Object being a Point, there is bin one Mr. 
fral Ray drain from the Object to the Cen 
of the Eye; and this Ray is Fenlel the Al 
or Centrical, as bein ng the moſt Vivid, an 
Strongeſt af WET the Obfect be a' fir 
Line, the * . 2 \Eriavg) 


= 


of Oertel 453 
x Diject "be be a Surface, Plane or Spherics OY 
Rays re preſent a wre * 
agb; is the pattie. of the Plat- ichnagrophy. 
rm — N upon Which we. would raiſe, auy 
g ay, is the Poarttaiture of the Fore Orchogrephy, 
3 0 * ray 0 at 

engere e ject whol Scenography. 
levated” a1} Pertett, with All Its Sr 
id Umbrages pn all des. 

— .— tal Line in Perſpective, 3 is takeh 
ee eighth of otr Eye. This is the 4 

bs th Picture, and | which ought, to * 
th Rule b the Dünenftons and  Heighth of 


Figure. 
The Pojit'of perſpectios " Sight, is made 
the Cemrical Ray above the Horizon. 
Sreffaele's of Chryftal, cut with divers Angles Spefactes e 
ampnd-wſe, do make 4 marvellous Multi. 
licati6h öf the A ppearances; for looking to- 
dg Houſe it becomes as a Town; 'an arm- 
oo Man ſGetns'n whole COH ny ; cauſed ſolely 
ische Divertity of R ns For as many 

13 e Mer: oO e of the Spe&ta- 
I times will” the —— be walk 
R's r in 1 055 e beeaule of *divers 
apes caſt into the Ey Again, there are 
dectacles made which d "Finniſh the Thing 
od __ bg 2” it * bel Per- 
etiye Form, eſpecially if one 100 on a 
F 
c.“ The Induftry 71 he moſt exquifite Pie, 
cannot excel in expreſſing the lively and 
act Form which this Glaſs will e 
Cauſe 18 . 
e being Hollow and Thinner in the Middle 
mat the Edges, by which the Viſual Angle 
made teller. 17 theſe Spectacles be placed 


Gg 3 upon 


Of Optio ls. 
upon à Window, one may ſee thoſe that pij 
to and fro in the, Streets, — hei * 


„ ah for their, ; Property. is to raiſe. up f 


7 
Ft 


that it loo 
he T ytant Tape r Dong, ben fa 
ES w 17 ſad ſpicious ot Fall Men, made the Wal 
"Ee his Galleries — hg he uſed to Walk; to} 
— Bl full of a kind of age. ht and clear Stane ca 


led Phengites, wherein might lee whatere 
was done behind or.a rl 11 5 Let could j 
ob ecure him from the ſcarfed Arm; and b 
„ h ain by his 0 ple 1 Chamberla ins. ur 
F hes 21 ſimple Per Cy G es gi 
only fome help to an ez but Galilew 
e Glaſs — 1 — ted; an 
oi . kae cher Bodies found about the Sw 
nets that accomp pany Saturn a 
Twit, 0 his Satellites: Alſo, in Venus Wu 
Teen, the Jew, Full and Quartile Increaſe, 
in the Moon, by her Separation ff rom Sol. B 
this Inſtrument, we can ſee an innumerab 
Number of Stars, as in the 2 or Ji Lal 


5 28 po hed, by, reaſon of t 


This Glals 
ellent Uſe, in the Lime f Fel pſes, 
ſhining, and the like, and in } 
Shiv s at Sea, Armies, (c. for by this, f 
225 which are fartheſt remote, and molt « 
are, ien Aer than thoſe which 
rat 
o, make a Rainbow, take a Glaſs full 
Was, and e ſe it to the Sun, ſo. that t 
Ray's that paſs t ſtrike u pon 8 
lace; or take a Trigonal 
al Glaſs of divers Angles, and look. thront 
it, or let the Beams of the Sun paſs throat 
it, or with a Candle let the Appearances vi. 
Ae upon a e Place, and you? m 


1 


3 


9 fa 
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7 e content. See the Nabe explained TD 
, af MET EORS e 1. 5. $86! 


In ch ee 444. 0 05 2 24 mr 
To blew up A Mine at 4 certain Hour of the wee Mine wo 
Y, i only to pl ace 2 Butning Glaſs, 0 —1 - Ay 82 
of over Powder or other 
üble Mapter, ſo that the Sun caſtin is 
us through theGlaſs will fire it off. There“ Burming-G! fr. 
: is to he obſerved the Sun e Motion, and at 
ut Hout the Sun's Rays fall direct thereon; 
fore it be ſet ; for thereby will you make 
er Time certain for its Bxecution. 0 mas 
Tete mich, To write Letters deten To refle Letters 
„but "iriver led upon the Surface of Gla dy — 
th Pine kind of Colour (or Wax) * Sun. 
Glas to the Sun, the Letters which 
ten tliere will be reflected upon a Wall, o. 
n obſcurity or ſhadowed, whereby a F riend 
[het fob olir Mind at a diſtance, '/See p.1 159, 
{k ant '1 4 5 \ * 3 
loſe in 1 Clinniber that H, idea in ro ſee * 
Street wilheut being feen! Glaſs myſt g = * 
b b& ſpoſecl that the e Lind upon which the 
es come on the Glaſs make the Angle of 
ce Equal te that Angle of Reflection. 
pose three or four Images frumione and the v0 fe 1 56 
fe Candle © Preſent a Candle upon à plain one c: 
als, and Idok aunting to it, ſo that the Can- 
and the Glaſs be near in a Right Line. 
"may have a 2 fine Experiment if n. Ts 
ke Two Glaſſes together that they may make 
lente Angbe, and. ſo the Leſſer the Angle 
the mort Apparences ces vou will. ſee, the one 
ad, the other Inverſed; the Tia: Approach 
and the other Retiri 
Io fre an Image wa ta Glaſs ikea To make an ! 
ing from whence it came” will give Aſto- en — 
keen I at ;\ hut "tis bow oops ſs _ whence it cow 
Gg a0 MBLC | 
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than . the Beholder,, and right 2gainſt it 
Image, ſo it reſteth not upouthe. Beholder, þ 
- + - 1 Gaſteth; ther Image, reflection, upwargs, I 
285 5 0 * i plac another Qbzect,, ſo. that it reflect or q 
the Image downward to the Eye of the Sped 
= without perceiving it bein hid bel 
ſomething ; far then the Glaſg'w; repreſen 
due contrary Thing, either. that which is! 
fore the Glaſs, or that which. 15 about it 
Wit,. the other hidden Object. 1 
4 youu c Tf there were painted an Ima 1 0 0e 2 Gl 
like a common Looking Glaſs before it be 
i — vered with. Quickſilver, and made up in 
* if ſet / in an obſcure Place, it wil 
ufficiently Pleaſant, and give no ſmall A 
niſhment/ whence! the Cau proceeds of fi 
SLY Appearance. | 
To refie& mn I place a Glaſs near the Floor of a Chant 


leb benen ani and make à Hole through the Place under 


. Alfa. Glaſs, ſo that thoſg which. are; below may 
pPerceive it, and diſpoſe. a bright Image un 

the Hole, fo. that it may caſt; its Species up 

the Glaſs, and it will cauſe. Admiration 

thoſe 9 — = my and know. not the Ca 
I᷑ůbe ſame — be done by placing the In 
in a Chamber adjoyning, and ſo make it tc 


= upon the Side of the Wall lays 
To tina 0 repreſent to vou 
ER Cor hich i 18 — cy and all. LAT; pe 


is done wid, « 


Of Optacks. 
thicker in the Middle than' at the Hage 
uch as 11 0 common Burning-Glaks) the 
pages will all appear upon the Paper or 
— to their Natural Colours, 1 But Nore, 
Objects will appear inverſed (becauſe the 
cis do Inter ſect one anbther in the Hole, ſo 
tithe Species of the Feet aſcend, and thoſe of 
Head deſcend.) mine them therefore 
their 1 order, is TW, diſpaſi al another 
Wer Gla ſs between the a 0 an 1 LEs 
Experiment is of great 7 ginters, 
jo would take the Scutch or mall 
ical Deſcription of fine Seats of . 7 = 4 
E Park at diſtance, &c. all being in due 
portion; and they Ab trace the Reflection 
vu the Paper, whereby they have their Land- 
p, Proſpect, tc. with ſerall hag: 
at _ of Glafs : Pyals, Re ho 


TR Wearber* laſs mp Air n ut Tres. 
of ELE ME A Glas Sphere, f. les 
e. 5. 178. 

J means of a 


it 
r, b 
T 
Ir 
] > 
eh 
ſen 
5} 
It, 


whation (which is ea r the fourth Partof the 
meter) the LINE wif be 19 88 into 
Clals, and de caſt back again very 
by parallel Les making ſo great a Light 
t one may ſee into the Camp of an Enemy, 
ad the Letter of a Friend (if writ'in very 
» black Characters) at a i or An 
Itaph placed high and ſhelving, Sc. 


 whitft 2 Hold Apt * þ TD 
N your to an 
fog tay fee quite deb Ee 


kind you. DTT THIRD 
See 


0 fee how a long Wig or other Thing ſits 7* Lo 
lud üs. Take bot à Glaſs in ypur! 95 The 


227 5 


anvex Glaſs, and à Light rd To ce into che 
ich placed in the Point of Concourſe or In- R 
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Afr Anging. 
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pore, f ok Op op] Plato, PM; 

jane. "Bo Re 4, '2 Henry N. 
ers. end 1 ae Piet 

_ Convex, | 9 Eh, 100 - ftr 

„EI Jo Ta; ” 5 * * 17 U 3 i; , 

Eule 1 7 — A- Os l 

20D ut gat 0 115 30 9211863 3h | 
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THE 155 e Eſteem pads f 
neient Nad _ Fiſh were 90 

in ſacrificing <0 weck Deities) i iu 
EE Were 00 ne dock the talian 


© ſome exe 2 unknovn 
Ken 9 1 5 ro uglit thither 
Hom Vf Very 1215 2 5 nor did th 
e Fiſh: onds, i | 
2 or t this : or 2 of, Fiſh; ! 

| yg Eper ors themſe Say taking great 

in EI wg e 5 5 Octavian, d 
ade ſe Cath Yor 
7 1 3 | wit 7 
wo Ne 55 and ( Georg called ed Lucius, Phil 
” and” Herfenſis, Fih ger, becauſe | þ 


ad ein 53) of 
d cg I» qer;s') + 
oI'W Vil 


„ wor tog. cat bin wy and from th 
, 5 ' ſome: 22 5 ther Fre 
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Ofc Angling 
Bl inds, and nof+ many more of 
the Air; but no Man can rechen the 
1 Kade ot Fiſh- ee Joe 
Lye oof 19 -, {03 30 
% may be taken Ek with a Aab Ne Neg s 
, Nagſes, Fackſpears, ar Dart 
lng is either at the top of the Water; wich- 
4 or at the bottom with Worms and other re gal. 
With a L, or otherwiſe the Haſel: Raj 
G bo choſe. before the Cue, whoſe Jointi 
h ſometimes fail; and deceive the Angler, 
inking at his Bait. The Three Hair Line, Tue. 
the Hairs be taken from a good Horſe that 
rong and fleſhy) is ſufficient for ſmall. 16] 
for the greater ſort, we uſe Lizes of fix or 
it Hairs. The Floats, are of divers kinds; Fiona 
the Hout made of two Swan's: Quillls 
n the other, ſo it take no Water, or Bus 
s Quills, are eſteemed the Neateſts. -The 0 
care to be fit to the ſize of your Fi you mo kl 
id catch, ſmall ter: the, fall Fiſh, rr 1 


49 


£ 


33 


vn de bigger Fiſh, 4k k 
det be 847. for Kiſh may be diſtinguiſhed * Baits, | 8 
{ the kinds, the Live. Butt, the Deal Bum 10 
„be Artificial Baisse, , -« 9 10 1 
13 t ts are Worms of all kind; of which Live Baits j 
arm is the beſt; the Maggot: (or Gem 1 
the Bobb, the Doare, Brown Flies, Frogs: A 


Poppe rc, Hornet, Waſps! Bees, Snails; ſmnall 
vs, Bleaks, Gudgeons, or Loches, Mynnotor; 
Theſe Things muſt not be kept all tage- 
dut 2 hand by: it ſelf, and feed them 
hey delighted in when they 
hr ry een eee 
in - 9 oollen an 
therein Ground Mgſs or. Fennel cut finall; 
ich they will ſcour: themſelves; but if 
mix Earth that is black and er 
eats 


. 
br," — dk. þ 2- — -<-l>Ae<@v--2 1 
— . A — SA 

— * ks. ᷣ i 5 
= — * 


, TT Ys Wh | 
Of Angling) = 
New Dung thereing they will live the 1hy 
Der Maggot s,> br Genios, ſeed with She 
Ltet, or 2Livers-dfany Beaſts, ſhread fins 
but to ſcour or clean them, let them hav. $, 
Faun, or Bran,” ant keep them warn they y 
live the longer. For Frege and Gru/byy 
wn Meſt is beſt to xerp them in; and 
yow Angle with a Fg, cut off their Leg 
the Nodes, and the Graſbopper's Wings near 
Body, For the BGH), Cudiſworm, Carter, f 
other Worms,” you may keep them with 
ſams Things you take them with. 
0 mal fin. 1 Dea Baits, are Boſe of all kind, yo 
I Brobds of aH dried or undried, the cht 
Blood: of Sheep, Chegſe, Brambleberries, C 
1055 Seeds; Cherries, and ſuch like. 
Arificial Bs. Agnficial Baits ate your made Paſts, H 
3 alt: ſorts and ſhapes, (made of Silk and F 
hers about the Hoa) fitting the ſeveral 
fons and Times of the Year, which being 
ved;n the Water, - the'$3/þ greedily- ſnatch 
and are taken with the Hook. 1. For 
225 there are divers kinds, but to make a 
« Paſte, take Beam-flower, and thoſe pt 
of a Coney's Legs called the Almonlls, of 0 
3 or Cat, is as good, and pu 
ke Quantity of Virgin's Wax and Se 
FSuoet, Land beat them together in a Mortat 
they tbecomeè one Maſs, then with a little Off 
rityd Honey, tèmper them before the 
am make them into Balls. Some uſe the p 
hte Bręad they can get, and make it 
Belle to fiſtu at the Hook; for the courſer 
are uſed onhy tb "throw into the Water 
where:Fou fiſh, thereby /to intice the I K 
ther in that Place. 2. For the making of 
. the: beſt way is to take the Natura] f, 
make one ſo lie it as poſſible, for which 
WR 
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bh muſt obſerve what Fier haunt theWa- 
LES eaſons of the Year.” Theſe reſeinbling 

may. be made with Cotton, Wooll, Silk 
Feather Tort er Wii a ab 91 | 
For the Seaſons 4 the Lear in which we The Scafons of 

jy uſe theſe Bairs, Note; The Red More wil tb ve fr 0 
b fo ſmall Fi all thi Year,” and Srv 
ſerve tlie Pike and Trout im any Seaſon 
Ii March uſe Frogs," and for the "Trout ch che 
In'! 77 Sbeepe Blood and aße and the 


te Ely. Io 

by, ay, the Bobbe inde pere, dried wo jos 
100 Teloth Fles, and Pa. 
n June; Brown Fach mw Black and Mobrif 
and 28 \ At $13 10 
I Fuly; the Miegot or Gentle, Hr ners, 
hs 0 Beer, the Shell E, and all Paſt- > | 
In A ee for the Roch, Bleak; GC 
10465 ie the uach Fy is good this 


n pied and the Fall of the Leaf SY Gres 
here," Brambleberries; Corn, and Seeds-': 
Noi to know wliat i in "act 
„ Note Bod . 
hes Gude on; Roch and 9 are Ed of Baits for Guigron, 
er Bite; Rnd therefore ſooneſt decei ved, ant god 1 
eck at the Red Worm, Gentle, or Paſte Tench, Bream, 
Ee and Flounder-are greedy. E/> alſo; 

at the Red Worm; as alſocdotł the Perely; Shed. tering, 
vims about the midſt of the Water N 
his a Ehh that Iurketh always at: the 

dit where the Ouze or Mud is thielteſty 


TD 
er WE to be caught witty the great Red Mar 
6 1d even Buſts; 15 : browner the better 5 * 


Neft Sbeeps Bhobd; but tis deſt Anglin 
bh in the beige or dummer, for at 
Ties he bites ſparingly! The Brehm 
delights 


Of dngling) 
delights in alli ſorts of Worms, Butterflies, i 

rekt, Paſte" of alt the Crums of wh 

Bread and the Brood of Waſps ; the beſt Sea 

to catch this EI is from the firlt of My 
„r Fill thei laſt of. Auf. The Geui and Tr 
ante, ſametimes taken at the top of die 
with Het, Snails, and | Graſhoppers, at ol 
times at the bottom tha the great Red I 
The (arp is a dainty; iu to bite, and fin 
mult be the Line that takes him. He is 90 
intſced by Baiting the Ground with cou 
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Paſte, and the time of Angling for it, ist 

/ tr:in the Morning, or elſe in the Evening, WW: 
then is its time ot feeding, He ſeldom retuWin 
the Red Worm in March, the Cadrs. in ui! 


| or the Graſhopper in Fuly, Auguſt, and Si 
WhatFiharemolt han -The Salma isa noble Fiſb, and is ty 
Sri dhe Berge taken with the Netz in Rivers, running ff 
of Cookery and Dyer, the Sea, Wlich in the Spring-time he of 
reve End abandons, to ſeek after freſh, Waters, 
1. Vet. | 2 a 6 
Schad is a Hſb good to be eaten, and like 
Saum in Sptingꝛtime ſeeks after he, ſy 
Water; which he loves, but at the frſt 
e Thunder he figs: away amain into 
firſt Abode. The Herring is a Sea Hs, 
oper Nature:wheteof is to ſwim. in fuck 
-- © «Shoals! tagethor, the F/bermen. dare not tl 
i tleir Nets till the Glut of them are, p 
1 Anil then catchothe Straglers. And here 
2 % £:422 „ eee apt That there 
4 fart of Hauer or Ba/ker s, called 4 q 
deni ec: to Conduct or Lead, N. 16h, 
a ſtanch upon high, Places near the Sea C 
Fee d Ory, &. the Time of Herr mg -Faſhupg,! to 
"a . 25% Vana with Beughs, e, in fheir Hands u 
Hr t, which. way the Shoal of Her 
paſſeth ;: for that they ſtanding on a high f 
hence the Name of Balker s,); or Ridge 


9 
f Ain 463 
Jha bitter diſcern (by a kind of ar x 
lc . Hh make if the Water) m 
6; than thoſe that be in the 
key re called Huers, . — We read that che 
to ioot ard Shautyd when 2 82 
— Eng/i/þ Hue and Cry. Bud. _—_— irs Bowels 
' ithe Crab, the Ofter, * — — as 
enn, come in ; 
Sea BD, tho the Lumtrey A Sauigeyn Trice os u 
* out the ſuieet Wütes A And Nate, I The , , 
ur and Fibermad muſt: obſerve 40 chooſt 
per Tames for their purpoſe ot katching 
for the vidlent Heat of the Day, igfi 
dae aer Rain; Snow; Hail, Thunder 
Eaſtern Winds Land- Floods, thick 
| — nd! Leaves ee into the Water; or 
b like Diſturbances, will fruſtrate ſheir De 


9 nor is a Wet or Cold Sehſun of leſs 
ger to the Health of the Angler, whib 


refore at moſt Times -otght; to auuid lying 
the Ground while he Angler, or ſitting tooõ· 
ch on a Bank, to numb his Joints, and um 
r his Body by Colds, or otherwiſe. 2111 01 
And now under this Head it cannot be im- 
wer; (at leaſt to the intended Defign pf. this 
2 k whith would omit — co our 
marl or fit for Fran to! ſpeak 
e 14 bee at chice of 
Whale» Fiſhing, which1s a4 very. {beneficial 
tdeg:of great Advantage to this Nat ion, nd 
N beer continued ever finge the happy iſco» 
of Grrenland, about 1580; where — Trade 
amid on at this day. The ordinary length 
vey Creature is about” 60 Foot} his Body 
1 . 5 Foot thick, and hit Head: is 
22 his: Mouth zA Foot 
le = Wal nes,qor: Fines: are 


kr that the rough and inward gart of the 
Mouth, 


Of Aubing 
Mouth of which he hath 5 O, which claſ i 
the ſhutting: thereof like the Fingers of e 
Hands within each other g he hath a Tru 
Da or Breathing-hole in his Head, but hath; 
Teethy but a monſtrous great detormed Tony 
being abvut 8 Tun im Weight; his Brains ( 
rruather the Oyl boiled but of his Head) is f 
e r hath been ma 
Spins Cai nd 27) Tunot:Oytont-of bne H/ hal. In the 19 
0jL -- Year of Queen Elisabeths Reign, a gre 
| Whalewas caſt upon the Ifle.of Thanet:in N er 
20:Ells:long, — 13 Foot broad from the Be 

I to the Back- bone, and 11 Foot between t 
Eyes; one of his Eyes being taken out off 
Head, was more. than à Cart with 6 Hort 
could draw. | In King Fame s the: F irſt's Reg 
another Whale came up within 8 Miks of Lo 
don, whoſe Body was ſeen divers times abo 
Mater, and judged to exceed the lengtl of t 
- rgeſt Ship in the River 18 21019 
uking Whales, monſtrous Creature is often forced to fin 
to the top of the Water ta) get Breath, (a5 Wt! 
pen which wheri the Mariners ſpy, fl 
e the Sliallop andi row preſeiſt by towaf u 
den h api hh vil beet lr Ht 
ant his Harpin with both his Han 
to which is fiat a Line of ſuch Jeng 
{2:2 e hat the Ihle finding himſelf wounded, 4 
ſinking down very lou may carry it de 
with um, it being chntrivtd the Shallop fl 
ancut no n Whale BY 
it 217 ap again, they ſt ke him Again with I aunt 0 
about 12 Foot long, iche: Iron being 8 there 
and the Blade 18 lnchesc the Harping - Iron Wi 

ing chiefly intended eee, and Na 
s um to the Shallop,-w ile the Creature cal 
up vaſt Quantities ende, * 
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ir | 
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67D -_. 
Ei ens all the Sea about it, expires. Being 

ad, they tow him to the Ship with two or 

ee Shallops joined together; and then float- 
ww at the Stern of the Ship, they cut the 
ſubber, or Fat, from the Fleſh, in pieces 
re or four Foot long, which are cut ſmaller 
boar and Boiled in Coppers ; which done, 
ey take them out, and put them into Wicker- 
alkets, which are ſet in Shallops half full of 
ater, into which the Oyl runneth, and is 
tence put into Buts. e 
The Pearl - Hiſbery is a valuable Commodity, of real. Fiber. 
btained in Waters in Peru, and thoſe Parts | 
America, there being ſeveral Divers who Of hoes 
r able. to ſtay under Water a very conſide- „3 
ble Time, (ſon write above half an Hour 
to after they have dived, bring up a E 
uch like ari Oyſter, which having opened, 
ky take out the Pearl, or Pearls therein; 
ele Pearls are ſuppoſed to be engendred there- 
by the falling of Dew, when the E/ open 
er Shells to receive the Air upon the Shoar. 
their Names and Value, ſee in Lex Merca- 
le, p. 58. See the Geographers and the 
avels.of thoſe that have been in thoſe Parts, 
enGEMS, p. 27. 1 
Pearls of all forts are moſt found in the IVeſt- 
ler, which are Occidental, and yet bear 
Name of Oriental Pearls, which come from 
Eaft-Indies; and altho' they have mor 
lire, they are of a browniſh Colour, an 
tewhat inclining to the yellow, and there- 
ok leſs Eſtimation or Price. If Pearls yel- 
F accidentally, they may be made fair by 
t means following; take two Ounces of 
lite Arga/, or Tartar, and one Ounce of 
Fury Sublimate, alſo half an Ounce of 
=; put them * into a clean Pipkin, 
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27 


\. » , Toundeſt, which are to be found in all the 


was found a Pearl weighed above. 30 Q 


& 


4 At Cape Comryn (an eminent Pearſe 


At Japan are taken very large Pearls, 
inclining to red Color. 
© Great round Pearls may be ſcaled, for n: 
rally the Pearl is like unto an Onion, ſcal 
one upon another; Malynes, in his Lex 
eatoria, p. 59. tells of a Friend of his nat 
Monſieur Hellman, who in the Minority 
Philip III. King of Spain, ſhewed unto 
rince two excellent great round Pearls, wi 
he valued at 1000p Ducats, or 3090 Poun 
the young, Prince took them in his Hands, 
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g Bocado por un Roy, (a Morſel for a King) 
7 ſwallowed them down ane after another. 
. 4 the Merchant made account to receive 
ney for his Pearls, but could not, but was 
win N days after to take his Pearls 
by the Heat of the Smack? | 
ere e yellow; coming to Antwerp, a 
ain Jer undertook to take off the uppar 
ale, and fo. they were exceeding fair again, 
diminiſhed; they were afterwards ſold to. 
Great Tur tor above 2000 Pounds Ster · 


The Pearl which Queen Cleopatra diſſolved 
Vinegar,. and drank off at a Draught to her 
bred Anthony, is famous, and was worth 
o Crowns. She had the fellow in the other 
„ but Anthony not letting her do the ſame 
at ſhe had it cut in two, and wore them 
Fars. 


He who deſires to read more at large of this 


tof Angling, let him peruſe, among ae. 
wllowing | 


| AUTHORS, 


75. Gent. his True Art 7 Angling, Smith's 
jd Fiſhing, 
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See the late At 
„ 
prefrvatonofthe ing and Recreative, affording beſides Pleaſur 
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Land-Fowl. 


2 2 ſon 0 
Teulldes chert © Peaſants, Partridges, Railes, Quai's, Poul 


Water-Fowl. 


\ 


"IR Of.FOWL ING. » 
- ef 2:41 on Lido (89S ai 
Fou LING is nt only good for the Et 
ereiſe of the Body, but alſo very Diver 


many dainty Bits for the Palate, being 
Sport much in requeſt among Gentlemen, and 
the better ſort; nor hath it been leſs eſteem n 
by Princes themſelves, Henry the Eleventh, 
— of Germany, gaining the Name of A 
from his great Love to this Paſtime. an 

The ſeveral Ways of taking Fowl, is b 
Nets, Lime-twigs, or Shooting with Small 
ſhot. Fowl are diſtinguiſned into, 

1. Land-Fowl, which are not ſo ſhy as Wa 
ter-Fowl, ſeeing Men oftner, yet are tie 
cunning enough to avoid Danger, Thoſet 
are properly termed Land-Fow]; and wort 
taking, are tound in Woods; Coppices, Heat 
Fields, &c. where they have their feveri 
Haunts, according to their Nature, or the &i 

f the Lear; and they are principal 


Heath-Cocke, Wood-Pidgeons, Black-Birds, It 
Fares, Stares, Thruſhes, Larks, Puffins, lr 
ears, &c. and thoſe ſorts that gather in Fligi 
may be taken in the day-time with Nets, ©: 

2. Water-Fowl are the moſt watchful, ao: 
frequent ſmall Streams in the Night, retiri 
in the day-time to ſome Place where they m 
ſecurely reſt ; theſe Water-Fowl are prope 
Web- footed, though there are another fort, 
the Bittern, Heron, &c. that much frequ ben 
marſhy Places. But though theſe particular 
delight in Fiſh, yet they ſwim not as oy 

0 li Rt 


iu. Oboſe, Duck, Widgeon, Moor-Hen, &c. who 
{light in Rivers, and large deep Waters. 
To take Land-Fowl with Nets, 7 muſt firſt 
onſider what Food they moſt delight in, for it 
nll be 2 to bait the Place, as well as to 
coy them into the compaſs of your Net, with 
Bird, or Stale of the {ame kind with thoſe 
you lay in for. The Mafhes of the Nets 
muſt be proportionable to the Fowl that it 
not big enough for them to eſcape, nor ſo 
litle that there will be difficulty in their in- 
angling. Let the Net be about three Fathom 
n length,” and one in depth, verged on eith 
ide with a ſufficient Cord, and theſe Nets 
muſt be of very exact ſize. The beſt Time 
Ir this Sport is from Auguſt to November, tho 
an open Winter it may be indifferently uſed 
till the midelle of February, that the Birds be- 
zn to Couple. In this Sport you muſt be an 


urly Riſer, and have your Nets placed before 


e Sun is up, and the Birds come abroad from 
ter Night's Rooſting. The moſt proper Places 
te? on ſhort Barley-Stubble, green Leys, or 
mn Meadows that are dry, &c. far from 
llages, or any Reſort of People; for if it 
uneven Ground, the Nets will not cloſe ſo 
fl, but that the Birds may flicken, or creep 
to and get away. To allure the Birds where 
dur Nets are, you muſt uſe a Stale, as a live 
uk, or other ſuitable Bird, which may be 
Iaced at ſome diſtance from you to a Stick, 
ro which a String comes, which you may 
ul, to make the Bird appear as if flying 
out to feed; and let there be ſome Seeds, 
„or Chaff ſcattered, to which when the 
ds draw near, you need not always ſtay 
t their lighting on the Ground, but draw up 
martly, and the Nets will take them in. If 
Hh 3 you 
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you want living Stales, you may ſhoot 
Lark, c. take out the Intrails, and 
bim with Tow, and dry him in an Oven, þ 
Wings ſet in a flying Poſture, and ſo you ma 
be turniſhed at all times. As for Implenen 


to be uſed on this occaſion, you mult not g 


Abroad without them, vis. Spare-Poles, Lin 
and Stakes, Pack- Thread of different kinds, 


Knitting-Needle and Pin, Hatchet to ſharps 


our Sticks, Mallet to drive them in, a B 
or your Stales and other Birds, with a d 
Cage at the end of it. J 
If your Net be for the ſmall fort. of Singir 
Birds, as Linnets, i Chafinch, Green-Bird, Gul 
2 &c. have ſuch Birds for your Stales 
have been brought up to ſing in Cages on t 
5 gatjides 7 t phe tp Cie yp wing * 
ing retreſhed, will ſing, and draw others 
their kind to t ben. 
As for the Laptuoing ſhe is exceeding f 


To catch the Lap- | 
"Ewing, and tho ſhe may play and dodge about yo 


Nets is not eaſily caught; therefore place WW 


veral dried Lepwings,. or their Skins ſtuff 
and, ſet out as if they were Pecking, and 
the Head of them let there be two live Stalk 
give them Meat that they may be Eating 
Pecking, and to intice you muſt have the p 
fect Laptoing Call, and then as ſoon as e 
they ſwoop within the danger of your Ne 
draw ſuddainly your Strings that ſhut ye 
Nets, for if they diſcover the Deceit, they u 
hardly come any more. 


- 


To alle Sure, To allure Stares to you, yo 


or Swlings. Stales in your Net in Cages, but fe 

them not, and when they are hungry they » 

; Cry, which will draw ſuch as are within he 
ing to their Succou r. 


” J! £ 
* — . * H 4 T 


* 
10 
n 
— 


u muſt ſet lf 
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Net which the Italian call Pantierre, 
much larger, and the Clap; Net for Spar- 
by the different in their Make, are yet 
ſame uſe With the 7 z-the firſt being 
d for Phegſants and . Fowl, and the 
er for- Sparrows, and ſuch {mall Finde, * 
Clap: Net ſee hereafter. 
or Water: Fol, obſerve the Feeding places . 
Morning-Haunts of - ſuch Fowl; place; 1 
r Nets about two Hours before their ulugh 
of coming, then at about two or three, 
om bey ond the Net, in a direct Line from 
er. "adm one end of the Cord that the 
art of the Net is geg to, or upon, 
it the other end you hold. in your Hand, 
. ten or proton bigs long, thay 
n the Game re 2k the. 1 
yur Net, on a ble Fair 708 ma 
alt it over em. [The Net m e 
und and the better to prevent ĩts be- 

diſcerned, cover it lightly over with ſhoxt. 
— Sedge, then make a Hiding: Place 
your ſelf of. F Reeds, F 5, or ſich 
tbe Place. affords, that the Fowl ſeeing mw 
Things, .fnay approach the / bolder. 
Jour Stale, if you bave any that oP 4 
cone, or one artificially made of the kind 
| moſtly Net for, it is moſt proper to place 


- NefWithin the Verge of the Net. for the better 
 yolſWeale. of of, your Sport; and this you may 
y viinue till the Sun is riſen about an Hour, 


L little longer, but not much, for then their 
üng in thoſe Places is over till a little be- 
dun · ſet again. If your Net be very large, : 
| cannot conveniently have a Pair of Draw- 4 
, unleſs ſome Body help you, for one a 
be as much as you can manage, and con- 

Hh 4 veniently 
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Folding Day-Ncts In "Netting, for the ſmaller ſort of Watz 
for (inall Water. Fowl, they muſt be in length proportional 


Foul. 


* CG [ ” 


by cannot miſs of Game. 


The Clap-Net. 


Evening, or early in the Morning, by clapf 


Houſes; and when it is ſet to any T 


of ſmaller Maſhes than the former Nets, a 
the Packthread ſomewhat leſs, that neither t 


the upper part, by ſtraining, be flant 


Of - Fowling. 
veniently throw over the Fowl ;” but fort 
ſmaller ſort, a Pair of Draw-Nets may be 
per enough. 812 enen 


to the breadth of the Water you Net in, a 
about two Foot and a half deep: This may 


owl can get thro' the Squares, nor break 
way; and Line this Net on either fide wi 
falſe Nets, whoſe Maſhes may be 18 Inc 

uare, ſo that the Fowl ſtriking, and paſli 
thro' the firſt Net, may be intangled betye 
both: This Net muſt be ſtaked athwart t 
Water, and the bottom plummed ſo that 
may fink about fix Inches under Water, a 


againſt the Current, (where there 1s any C 
rent) and about two Foot above the Wate 
and faſten the String that guides the up 
art of the Net to a ſmall yielding Twig, t 

tter for its Eiving way when the Fo 
{ſtrikes againſt the Net, ſo that they may t 
more entangle. You may place ſeveral 
theſe Nets at a convenient diſtance, and the 


The Clap-Net is made up of two 
Staves, a Preſs-Net, and two Strings that 
eaſily draw it together when the Sparrows * 
in it. This Net is properly uſed late in! 


it to the Eves of Houſes, Barns, c. and 
Autumn againſt Vines growing on Walls 


knock and thruſt the croſs Staves againſt 


and at the Noiſe the Birds that Rooſt 1" 
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- kavints;:then get! three! or four ſmall Dace 


- Shalldw where the Heron may wade; and art 


\ To uke Wild. 
Ducks, Buzzards, 


Kites, &c. 


take; for ming up after, it ſuddenly wotl 
them 


Spirits of Wine will have the ſame effect 


on Herbs, Ants Eggs, Flies, or the l 
eaſy Rat 
iA 


and ſtupifies 


Of Fowlng. 
Ponds 5 therefore firſt find the Water & 


Roch, and draw a ſmonth Wyre: guſt witli; 
tide their Skins, beginning on the outſide 
their Gills, run it to thæ Tail faſten it to 
Lint ſtrong twiſted with Wyre and green Sil 
thred pr four Yards ; Stake the end ot the Li 
in the Ground, that the Fiſh may play int 


the end of the 1 a convenient l 
Fiſh - Hook, and when 'the- Heron ſtalks intot 
Water for her Prey, ſhe will greedily ſwallo 
the Fiſh, if alive, or elſe not, and ſo be tale 
with the Hook; but if the Line be only 8 
the will with her ſtiarp Bill bite it aſunder a 
eſcape. B 10 8 901 f .,! 217 
„Thus ild-Duchs are taken, baited wi 
Worms, Lights, or the like. Rabens, by 
rande, Kites, and divers other Fowl, . 
Nux Vomica, diſſolyed in Lees of Wine, at 
made-up into little Pellets, ſcattered, or row 
ed up in Carrion, or ſuch like Things as ti 
I ſo, that they. fall do 
again, and may be taken up, but if they | 
long:they will recover and fly away. vu 
Grain as Birds feed on, ſteeped or boiled 


thin, if you watch them when they fall at 
take them quickly. $44 00 184 3 
As for Linne ts, Robins, Gold finc hes, NH 
#ngales, and ſuch choice ſinging Birds, Je 
may take them in Trap-Cages, placed in th 
Haunts, and baited with Seeds, Worms be 


Theſe Cages may be bought ready made 


. - 
* 
To 4 * 93 0 5 . a 
p * 9 - — F , 
Th 
* 
* 
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There is another way to take Fowl by a To make Bird- 
ce ry Subſtance, called Bird. Lime. To Dy — 

Which take theſe Directions. 4 l how to keep 
About Mid /ſummer, or when he Sap is en Freezing: 
b bark well grown Holly, and having 
pd off a conſiderable Quantity, put it in- 
z Kettle, and boil it in fair Water till the 
lite and gray Bark part and; rife fromthe 
ea; then take the green and lay it in a 
p on tiled or ſtone Floors in a moiſt place, 
ber in a low Vault or Cellar; cover it 
r with Weeds and let it gung, which in 
ut a Fortnight it will do, turning into 
lmy Matter; it will be convenient in this 
e to lay a Layer of Fern between each 
yer of the Bark, and when this is done 
t it in a Mortar till. nothing but flime re- 
in, ſo that it may be wrought like Wax, 
part of the Bark being to be diſcerned, 
in a running Stream waſh it ſo well that 
Mote or Huſks of any thing remain. After 
MW, knead it into a glazed earthen Veſſel; with 
oer ſo cloſe, that the Air cannot come at 
ind there it will purge and fume up its 
u, which when it has done, in five: or fix 
s ſcum it off, ſtill doing fo, till no more 
e, then {hift it into another clean Veſſel, 
keep it for your uſ mme. 
When you uſe it, put a third part of Hog's 
aſe, Gooſe-Greaſe, or any thin Grxaſe in- 
it, and ſtir it over a gentle Fire in an ear- 

n Veſſel till well incorporated, then take it 

and continue ſtirring till it become cold. 
"i This done, take your Rods, or what you To in had: 
ed to anoint with it, warm them at the 
de, and anoint them over with it twice or 
lice, ſo that it may lie of an equal even- 
aud not in Clots, often W 
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476 Of. Fowlmg. 
Rods to make it ſpread, and be the lef 5 
Ceived by the Fowl. In liming Straw; n 
Iiſmall Birds you may do them the ſame wi 
but many together, turning and opening th 
before the Fire till they are well ſmeared, 
cold froſty Weather mix it with Oyl of Px 
Jeuin, or Spike, to prevent Freezing. To m 
it uſeſul in the Water, put to it when you we 
it with Greaſe, ſharp Vinegar about hall 
Quiartern to a Pound, à Spoonful or two 

Train Oyl and a little Venice Turpentii ar 
| and boil them gently over a Fire with d 

a tinual ſtirring. D HY 1 31 15 
To tke Waier- Ta take Water-Fowl with Lime-Twigs 
rn the Twigs be ſtraight and long, and even, 
2 peeled Oſiers, c. light, lender, and plya 
to play in the Wind; greater or male, 
.cording to the Strength of the Fowl you 
them for. For a Stale, lay or ſet down a 
Fol (if you have one) with liberty to flut 
at pleaſure; then prick: lightly Rods in 10 
about her a Foot diſtance from one anoti re 
and ſloping, bending their Points to the Wi 
or ſome oppoſite, the tops a Foot or bet 
from the Ground. If you have another $ 
or two placed at a little diſtance from 
wigs; it will do well, for it will make 
Fowl in ſight come to them, and ſo be inta 
ded by the Rods. If they ſhould, as ſo 
times they will, flutter away with the Twi: 
_ you muſt ſend your Water-Dog to fe 


For Web-footed Fowl, . theſe Rods are bet! 

- placed in the Water than on the Land, WC 
Mallow places, the limed part ſtanding av 
the — — ſo thick 9 went _> oy 7 
Creep between them. If you have a ofa 
two, and theſe Rods be green, heil f. 


4 


for getting Birds, wherein the Perſon! ought | 
be 2 | Marks Mag, and have a good Fax 
ing Piece. Six Foot is a ſufficient Length 
the Barrel of any Piece; the Bore whereof j 
different, nat quite fp: big as that of a Han 
büſs, with a Firelock to the Piece, not a Mate! 
ee = diſcernable to the Yor! uin 
troubleic 10g, apt to extmguiſh in Sn 
Sport ay be ſpoiled, if Gentlemen are a 
diſtance. from a Town, or Houſe, or want 
Tindep Box, which indeed they may car 
about them, in caſe of having a Match Lock 
The Charge of Powder muſt be ſomethghſd 
more than the Proportion of your Shot in me 
ſure, but: not in weight; at leaſt a third ba 
But this indeed is according to the Length 
Strength af the Piece, which be always aua 
of overcharging. The Shot muſt be vou 
and for ſmall Birds Seed ſhot will do; but f 
larger Hailſhot, or bigger Shot, as the Streng 
of the Fowl you ſhoot at may be conceived 
ſtronger or weaker ; for divers forts, 
their Wings be not diſabled, ox the vital Pat 
penetrated, will carry the. Shot away in the 
Bodies, and recover their Wounds. WM" 
As near as may be always ſhoot with . 
Wind, and take the Fowl. turning ſide-ways WU 
you can, for thereby you have better proſpett 
hitting, and diſabling her, if not killing 1 
at the Tail or the like to aim, the Shot will 
apt to. glance over. At Water Fowl, wi 
are very ſhy, you muſt uſe Policy to c 
near brows "he may fix a Stake in the Groul 
with two Forks to level your Piece, that knd 
ing you may take better Aim and hold it me 
Ready z; for, if in your Aim your Hand ſha 
or. Head ſtir, you may move the , 


Of: Fowling N 


ur Piece half an, Inch. from. a true Level, 
* dd that will in 40 Lätds length be five Ta 
ee of your Mark. The, true Leyelon, the 


unc or- Water is to have, the Sight of the 
xce equal with rg * Fowl, ant 
rep your open Eye (tor Wath one we mu 
ike a true esel) 

ut End ſo faſt againſt your Shoulder, tha 
hen it is gone off, it may remain not move 
Hair's breadth. If you. ſhoot at a Flock are 
ing, meet them if you can as they fly to- 
uds you, and raiſe the Muzzle of your Piece 
bunting by degrees, that you may take the 
ndermoſt,- or probably milling them hit among 
te uppermoſt, and if they be at a Packheisbr 
t conſiderable diſtance from you, fire as at a 
lark about five or ſix Jards before them, 
nich will reach them Juſt as they paſs that 


fi 


Late 


&) take their Flight, For 
Tree, Buſh or Bank, c. ſhoot at the Mid- 
& of the Flock, if N IRmPOE, and aim at 
* particular Bird in the Midſt, letting thę 
abe hid as it were in tht, Muzzle of your 


n N Ahoy rp 1 7 152 
ays ung as Fe 's, Ihruſhes, Stares, Lap- 
xt "ps, Cc. he hich way they bend their 
g 1 le moſt, and when they are gathered from 
ri er ſpreading, if you cannot conveniently, 


their Face or Rear, fire with a level, Aim at 
& higheſt Part of thoſe, Foremoſt that are 
tt to you, and the others running on will 
Win with the Short. 
To clear a Piece when furred or fouled with 
lite, and to make it carry well, as alſo pre- 
x braking or filing Diſlove s/ltl 
- c 


ſteady, and,the | 


ce, therefore, obſerve, how. or Which way 
For making a Shot at 


ke, then Fire and you will haye your Shat 
ne in among them, re are many Birds 


To clear your 
Piece when fur» 
red, &c. 
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480 | - Of Fowling. 

galt in Vinegar over a gentle Fire, then to 
horny End of your Gun-ſtick faſten a Rag. 
little Wiſp of Tow, ſtop the Touch-hole wil 

a ſmall Pin of Wood, pour the Vinegar 1 

To keep Iron pretty Warm, as much as will a Quarter 
n. dhe Barrel, then turning it up and down, ſhak 
it well, then lay it on à level Table, and! 
it lie for a Time, pour out that and put! 
freſh, then churn it up and dawn with ye 
Gunſtick and Liniment, put in more till 
comes out clear, then tie on a dry Linime 
heat it at the Fire, and dry the Infide of t 
Barrel, put the Cork then into the Bore, a 
ſet it in the Chimney Corner till it be th 


1 1 Serti for PARTRIDGE: 
© Of Serring'for PARTEI 


. 4 nl nl 
of Setiing for Partridges are moſt certain to be found 


No . In Harveſt time, being oſte 
9. ke iſt 
See the Af 9. Fallows adjoyning, in among Clods 
werbe of de Turfs turned up. As for Wem, man 
Game. do it by the Eye, which muſt be by uſe, 

om UW 


* oy o z 


removed and not far off. The beſt way is . 
get their true Call in all their Notes, and ti! 


O Fowling. 
any be near, you may be anſwered: As ſoon 
you have diſcovered them move off, and 
ike a Circle round them, . ſee how they lie, 
N prepare your Nets to cover them. But, if 
this means you cannot find them, a ſetting 
"og is very proper, who will find them out 
" yr the Scent- Before he be brought into the 

eld, he muſt be approved in obedience to 
ur Signs and Voice, to ſtand ſtill when he 
s the Game, and then immediately fall on 
Belly, and lie as ſnug with his Noſe on the 


e Signs to him to go nearer, and 
will crawl on his Belly, and when near 
tough he will keep his Eye directly on the 
rtridgesz then is your time to be moving, 
id range your Circumference about the 
d Covey to ſee whether it lies cloſe together 
t ſcattered, | then make a Sign to the Dog to 
ſtill, draw out your Net, and take you one 
d of the top Cord, whilſt another does the 
Wine to the other, and holding it ſtretch 

n with it where the Dog fixes his Eye, an 
it fall on the Covey, then make a Noiſe 
at they may ſpring up and be entangled, 
Wt otherwiſe taking to the run, they get un- 
pour Net and eſcape. This may be done 

rote Perſon ſtaking down one of the Cords 
thin diſtance, and drawing over the other 
they lie ſtragling you ought to have two 
ts. And thus you may take Pheaſants, 
Nails, or Moor Pouts. | | 
ud this may ſuffice for ſetting of Partridge: 

ut under this Head it will not be amiſs to 
at of another fort of way for taking Fowls 
at fly in the Air, and that is by the Hawk; 


uch Art is termed, 


und as poſſible. If you imagine him too 
off, —_ 
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N ale berg 7 90 renne. 
. _ Of Fowling and Hawking 
1 AFALCONRY. | 
SID £64114; MAES L697 C99 <A STR > 

1E Mon 
to the Ancients, as Blondinus and P. 7 
uit, Lib. 2. where he treateth of the Affa 
of Miuzſcovy, witneſſeth. It was invented ar 
firſt practiſed by: Frederick Barbareſa, when 
| beſieged Rowe: - Yet, by Jul. Firmicus, Lib 
cp. 8. it appears to be known 1200 Yea 
ago. By the Canon Law, Haw king was pri 
hibited Clergy- men, as afterwards Hunting 
by reaſon the Military Inſtruments, wherewit 
Beaſts were lain, agree not with Spirit 
Warfare (as ſome give the Reaſon): 
Mabomet, Son to Amurath, when he made W 
in Caramania, turned 700 of his Father's F. 
coners out of their Service, and cauſed 
many Huntſmen to take up Arms and folle 
his Camp. Let are Hawking and Hunti 
Recreations very commendable and befitti 

a Gentleman. VE 
The Uſe of this is to catch thoſe Bi 
which fly high in the Air, and are not ea 
caught; for which your Hawk, when let 1c 
and unhooded in purſuit of Game, ought i 
ways to have ſome convenient time of rili 
from the Fiſt, to ſoare; for unleſs the Haſh 
attain a Heighth above the Bird, ſhe canal, 
ſttrike her Prey; which ſhe doth with fu Rike 
Force and Violence, as to make them 
taken. Tour Hawk ought to be fed with! 
Sweet Fleſh of young live Pidgeons; if not « 
a Day, yet every now and then one to K 
them in the' reliſh and remembrance of 


— 
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Of Fowlmg and Hawking. 

Frey. And when the Dogs have ſtarted the 
Game, the Hawk will be ſometimes courſed 
good way, which requires the beſt Horſes 
heed to follow z and the Hy be uſed to 
aw them down to the Fiſt. The Terms of 
Falconry are much to be regarded as, | 

A Hawk is ſaid to bare when ſhe ſtriveth to 

i from the Fiſt, og: . | 


u She is ſaid to rebate, when, by the Motion 


aft be m en pu, Bent, no gina be 

umu aid feed your not give 

„eat. And after ſhe hath fed, ; 

A Hawk is ſaid; ſhe ſmiterh or ſweepeth ber 

pr, and not wipeth her Beak or Bill. 

in By the Beat of an Hawk is underſtood the 

ripper Part which is nooked. 

The neather rt of the Beak is called the 
lavk's Cp. 


Vil The Holes in the Hawk's Beak are called 
Fall Nores. | | 
d WF The Yellow, between the Beak and the Eyes, 
mo called The Sere. 


mu Hawks of long, ſmall, black Feathers like 
bars about the Sere, are properly called Cr:- 


Mes, . \ 


Big It . ſaid your Hawk jouleth, and not 
eau ge | 3 | 
t! Alſo your Hawk pruneth, and not. picketh 


| er {elf. Let your Hawk cannot be {aid pro- 
rillerly to Prune ber ſelf , but when ſhe begin- 
Hah at her Legs, and fetcheth moiſture at her 
anal, wherewith ſhe emba/merb her Feet, and 
1 fone . the Feathers of her Wings through her 
em Neg. 


ith i Her fetching of the Oyl is called The Note: 
wen The Hawk. 1 ſaid to rouſe, and not ſhake 


Ii 2 Some- 
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eth. 


her ſelf, ſhe croſſeti her Wings together on: 


ſhe putteth over, when ſhe removeth her Met 
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Of Fowlmg and Hawking. 
Sometime your Hawk countenances, when 
ſhe picketh her ſelf, Then ſhall you not ay 5 
ſhe: runeth her ſelf, but that ſhe reformeth 1 
Feat herr. 
Tour Hawk collitth, and not breaketh. 
Your Hawk ftraineth, not clitcheth or ſnatct 


She OM! wml ani] not ſtretcheth whin ſhe er 
tendeth one of her Wings along after her Leg 
and ſo the other. After ſhe hath thus mantle 


her Back; of which Action it is ſaid, She war 
leth her Wings. Nen 
It is faid, Your Hawk muneſherh or muteth 
and hot ſkliſeth.- 

It is ſaid, Caſt your Hawk to the Pearch, 
not ſet your Hawk upon the Pearch. 

It is faid, She 2 a fair, long ( ſhort) thick 
Hawk, and not a great Hawk. 

The Hawk is ſaid to have a large, or a ſpur 
Beak; but call it not a Bill. 

1 is * Jour Hawk 3s full gorged, and not 


N 0 he bath a fine Head, or 4 ſmall Head 
well ſeaſoned. 

It is faid, Your Hawk putteth over and ? 

dueth, but both of them in a divers kind; for 


from her Gorge into her Bowels, by traverſing 
with her Body, but chiefly with her Neck, 
a Crane, & c. doth. She never endueth ſo Jong 
as her Bowels be full at her feeding; but at 
foon as ſhe hath fed and reſteth, ſhe enductin} - 
by little and little. | 

If her Gorge be void, aud her Bowels an) 
thing ſtiff, then it is faid; She 7s enbowe lll 
end bath not fully endued. 


: Nott 
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Of Fowling and Hawkmg. 
Note, So long as you find any thing in her 
Bowels, it is dangerous to feed your Hawk. 
There are ſeveral forts of Hawks, and other 
Birds of Prey, as the Gos-Hawk, the F alccon, 
the Ger-Falcon, and all other long winged 
Hawks; as alſo Spar-Hawks, Marlions, Hob- 
teys, Oc. for which ſee thoſe Writers who 
er are treated of theſe and all other kind of 
Fowls,” Birds and Beaſts at large. And. 
<0 Of Falconry, have wrote Emperors as well as 
thers; for Frederick II. Emperor of Germany, 
wrote two Books thereof, which Foachim Came- 
ariths (aving bY him the firſt Copy in Ma- 
mſcript) publiſhed together with a [Treatiſe of 
Whertzzs Magnus, of the Nature of Hawks, 
and Printed it at Norimberg. Budæus hath 
io wrote a large Diſcourſe of Hunting and 
Hawking, Part whereof is annexed to the lat- 
ter End of Henry Eſtiennes's French and Latin 
Difionary. In Engliſh, Mr. Blundeville and 
bers have written thereof. See alſo Latham's 

lconry, and | 
Beſides theſe already named, ſee alſo ſome 
Wither Treatiſes of Fow/ing written by the fob 

n 2 
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AUTHORS. 


Willoughby's Art of Eruling.  ExpeFienced 
Winer, Schoo! of Recreation, Opian's Hunt- 
; \ 5 by 1. A1 b ; i 4 | = 
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Of INVENTIONS, 


© I-LAGH or Agriculture was invented 
by Ceres, a Woman; whence Ceres is 
called, The Goddeſs of Corn 
The chief Authors of New Diſcoveries in 
Anatomy, are Fabricius ab agua pendente, diſco: 
vered 6 Vatoa of the Veins; as the Valva at 
the Entrance of the great Gut Colon, was found 
out by Bohinws., The Milky Veins of the Me 
ſentery, by Aſelizs. The Receptacle of the 
Chyle, by Peguet. The Ductus Virſungianu 
by George Virſung of Padua. The Lymphatick 
eflels, by Dr. Foliffe, Bartholin and 0; 
Rudbeck. The internal Ductus Salivaris, i 
the Maxillary Glandule, by Dr. Wharton, and 
Dr. Gon. The Glandules under the Tongue 
Noſe and Pallat, the Veſſels in the nameleſ 
Glandules of the Eye, the Tear Glandule 
by Nicholas Steno. A new Artery called 
Arteria Bronchialss, by Frederick Ruſch. Tb NA 
Circulation of the Blood, by Dr. Harvey: Tho en 
ſome, upon no very $ Grounds, aſcribe1 
to Paulus Venetws, and others to Proſper Ai 4 
nue, and Andreas Caſalpinus. 2 
Fiſhing- Nets were invented by Dichnns, 


Woman. ; Fo et | tn | pp, 
The Building Stone Bridges in England, be n 
gan in the Reign of King Hen. I. whoſe Queen Phe 
Maud, paſiing over the River of Lue, wi 
ſomewhat endangered; whgeupon ſhe cauk 
two Stone Bridges (being the firſt Stone Bridęq 
in Exgland) to be built, one at the Head q Di 
the Town of Stratford, the other over anothę ie 
Stream called Channel Bridge : And becaullng 


the 
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. Of- Invent ions. 


theſe Bridges were arched over like a Bow, 
Gren of Morning Sponts and Cyftern 
The adorning Spouts and C | 
fith. Lyons Heads, is of Egyptian Genealogy 
x becauſe the Sun being in Leo (a Sign in the 
adiack)- the Flood of Nils was at the full, 
d Water became conveyed. into every part, 
hey made the Spouts of their Aquaducts thro 
te Head of a Lyon, which hath ſince been 
ſracticable in England and elſewhere. 10 
Other Inventions in Architecture, ſee the 
ratiſe of ARCHITECTURE. 

Arithmetick was: either invented, or muc 
womoted by Pythagoras, by Euclid, (not the 
luclid that was Contemporary to Plato, and 
tearer of Socrates; but the famed Mathema- 
nan of that Name) who was after Ari/tor/e; - 
Neper invented the Logarithms, by the help 
hereof are performed all the Operations of 
ithmetick by Addition and Subſtraction. 
e invented likewiſe an eaſie, certain and com- 
endious Way of accounting by Sticks, called 
ada; as alſo Computation by Neper's 
bones. ' 1 FX 
The Prolemaick, Copernican Syſtems, &c. See 
n ASTRONOMY... W. brig 
Globes and Spheres were invented by Archi- 

ur; and Mathematical Inſtruments by 
parc hun. Some Hiſtorians write, that Jo- 
: — de Sacra Boſco was the Inventor of the 

=» "pap _—_ 1 
Aronomy and Aſtrology were invented by 
ag A/ a/, a King of Mauritania, ſaid to ſup- 
a 3 0 * 8 n Ale A. 
Divination, by flying NICE Ne. 
aim, was the, Invention of Belochizs Priſc. 
Ing of Chaldæa. eier . 
1 174 114 81 


488 Of Dwentiont. 
Fin Breftions Bt. Pauli, in London, firſt Built. St. Pei: 
—— eſtn unſter firſt Founded. Oxford Univerſityd 
lr in u firſt Founded. England; firſt divided int 
Shires. Original of the Common Law. Firf 
Nobleman in England Beheaded. Weſtminſt 
| Hall firſt Built. F irſt Parliament of Nobility 
See allo at the Clergy and Commons. Le Mews for Arm 
. 2 of England firſt uſed. | Firſt Lord-M Lon 
| don-Bridge firft Built of Stone. 2 firſ 
called by Writ. Firſt Rot or Murrain in Ex 
And. Firſt Halfpence and Farthings 108 
Corn firſt ſold by Wei ht. Firſt Alderman 
Order of the Garter - inſtituted. Wome 
firſt wore high Heads, and rode Sideways 0 
Horſeback. Firſt Cuſtom paid to the King 
. Firſt Yeomen of the Guard. Firſt Sweating 
Sickneſs in England. Pox firſt known. Gen 
flemen Penſioners firſt appointed. St. Pau. 
School in London firſt Erected. Beef and Mut 
ton firſt fold by Weight. The Church Servi 
firſt Sung in Engliſp. Firſt Proviſion for th 
Poor. Firſt Blue Coat Boys. Bridewe! firl 
made a Workhouſe for Poor and Idle Perſon: 
Royal Exchange firſt ſo called. Baronets fir 
inſtituted. Arms of England, Scotland, Fran: 
and Ireland firſt Quartered together,” &c. Sir 
in the CHRONOLOGY of ENGL AND. Wve 
Chyrurgery was firſt invented by Apis, Kin 
of the Egyprians; or as Clemens Alexandriny 
records by "Miſria, the Son of Cain, Nephew o 
the Great Noah. See Beaſts have documentec 
Men, in ANTMALS. I) \ 
Cattle · Curing was firſt invented by Chiro 
the Centaure. 
2Gurl and Powder were iinvented' or: for 
out by Bart boldus Swart,” a Franciſcan Frya © 
Arno 1380. temp. Rich. II. by means of 
mixing Salt peter and ſome other Ingredient 2 


\ 


Of Inventions. 

12 Mortar, on which he had placed a Ston 
baving occaſion to light a Candle, in ſtri- 
ing Fire a Spark thereof fell into the Mortar, 
Wd fired off the Compoſition. | 
The firſt that uſed that deadly Engine t 
m, were the Venetians againſt the Inhabitants 
Geneva. Ks 97 
Mr. Robert contrived the Experiment 
Wocerning the different Parts and Redintegra- 

mot Salt-peter. See towards the End of this 
eatiſe. i » 
Money was invented and firſt coyned at 
me, by Servius Tullius. 
Janus firſt invented the Braſs Money, called 


Peter Pence was firſt inſtituted by Offa, 
be of the Merciant; or as others by Ina, 
bp of the Weſt-Saxons. See COYNS and 
ig in P le, was found out at Tyre, b 
ng in Purple, was found out at Tyre, by 
rr a Dog ſeizing the Fiſh, called 
u or Purpura; which ſtained the Dogs 
Yrth of that Colour. 
bnomens of Dyals were firſt invented by 
xmander the Philoſopher. 
M[oricellizs found out the Barometer, where- 
ve weigh the Air it ſelf. ; 
be famous Pneumatick Engine or Air Pump, 
invented by the honourable Robert Boyle. 
giveth a full Account of it in his Diſcourſe 
Phyſico - Mechanical Experiments; by the 
I» whereof he proves the Elaſtick Power 
Spring of the Air, and ſeveral other won- 
bl Phænomena's relating to the Nature, 


1 ' of 


arthen Veſſels were firſt invented by Co- 
1 About 


is, Expanſion, Preſſure, Weight of the 
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learnt the Art of making Earthen Furnac 
Earthen Fire- pots, and Earthen Ovens, trat 


Of Inventions. 
About the ioth of Queen Elizabeth, Richy 
Dyer, after he had been many Years in $pu 


ſportable; and for a time had 


a Patent to ha 
whole Profit himſelf, . - 

The Art of making Salt Water freſh, u. 
lately invented in Eng/and, and may be do 
by Percolation, or ftraining oft thro" $an 
whereby the Saline Particles are left behin 
according to the Opinion of ſome wort! 
Authors. | i BE 

Robert Brocke, one of the Chaplains to Kit 
Hen. VIII. firſt invented the manner of Caftir 
Pipes of Lead for Conveyance of Water und 
Ground, without uſing of Sodder'; but R 
bert Cooper, Goldſmith, was the firſt th 
made the Inſtruments, and put this Invent 
in Practice. | 
The bringing the New River Water to L. 
don, was the Invention of one Hugh Middlet 
of London, in the time of King James I. 
CHRONO LOG, p. 239. | 
Sir Robert Gorden of Gordiſtown, lately Ma 
vented the Water Pump; which will dryer 
twice as much Water as any other, ye 
wrought with half the Force, and in leſs th ent 
half the Time. Coſts but half the Price, a 
takes up but half the Room, The Experime 
performed at Deptſord, March 22. 1687. bet 
the Lord Dartmouth and Commiſſioners of t 
nw; appointed to give account of it to Wh; 


n e 
Buying and Selling was firſt invented 
Birr. 3 5 

The Næmean and Olympick Games, y 
Chriftmaſs Sports, &c. See our Treatiſe re o 
GAMES. 


Tilt 
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Tilting and Tournaments were invented by 
uel Comne nus, Emperour of Conſtantinople, 
aith Nicet as, who wrote about Anno 1214. 
Coaches were invented in Hungary, and there 
ſled Corzkr. Some ſay they were invented 
Frichthonizs, who had Feet very deformed, 
kaling-Coaches were invented by Simon Ste- 
Is, _ are us d in China and plain Coun- 
8; and they will run 14 Leagues in leſs 
ny two Hours. See in MATHEM A- 
* MAGICK, p. 349- and GEO ME- 
P- 15 
The 3 of Water-Mills i 15 not known ; 
refore Polydor Virgil, in his Book De Invent. 
un, L. 3. refers them amongſt other father- 
Inventions. Pliny, in his Nat. Hift. L. 18. 
0. mentions them as commonly uſed in his 
. But others affirm Beliſarius, in the Reign 
Juſli nian, did firſt invent them; hence 
irollus concludes, that it is likely their 
was for ſome ſpace intermitted: And be- 
afterwards renewed again, they were then 
ught to be firſt diſcovered. 
© agg ] Inftruments were invented by 
cu. 
Clocks, Watches and Chariots are ſaid to be 
mted by the Flemmings. ' 
rument of Perpetual Motion wag 
e of Cornelius Van Drebble a Ger- 


Veights and Meaſures were firſt found out 
Phidon an Argive, A.M. 2146. 
Man's Viſage repreſented in Plaiſter or 
ubaſter was the Invention of Lififtratys ; 
o took the Shape off the Face in a Mould of 
or the like. and then caſt the Protrai- 


te or Image in Wax. He was of Stcyone. | 
The 
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vented by Dedalzs, whence all profound! 


| the Jaws of a Serpent. 


Banks of Nile. 


ſome ſay, Private Characters of Writing u. 


Of Inventions. 
The Maze or Labyrinth in Crete, was U 


ventions were called Dedales; and the Lan 
ſir- named the Earth Dadale. See Artific 
Rareties in GEOMETRTL W 
Figured or Pictured Veſſels were invent 
by Diburudes a Potter of Corinth. 
The Iron Saw was invented by Talus, ſea 


The Axe, the Plummet, the Augur, 6] 
Cement, and moving Statues, were firſt m 
and invented by Dedalys above. 

Letters were invented by Abraham. I. 


Philo. | * 
Three of the Greek Letters were invent. 
by Claudius Ceſar. 


P/amneticis's Invention to find the firſt L- 

age of the World. See GRAMMAR: 
LANGUAGES, p.41. 
Grammar is ſaid to be invented firſt amo 
the Grecians by Prometheus. See the Treat 
of GRAMMAR and LANGUAGE 
Pag. 42. 1 

Parchment was invented by Artalus, | 

of Pergame na. 

Paper was invented in Egypt, the Author 
which moſt happy Invention is not knov 
that 1s the Paper made with Rags. The a 
ent Papyri was a ſedgy Weed that grew ont 


White- brown Paper was firſt made in EH, 

land, eſpecially in Surry, and about Wind) 

e mp . Fac . T. 121 4 ; | 
Letters of Cyphers or obſcure Writing, " 

firſt uſed and invented by Julius Ceſar : II 


invented by one Turo. 


« * 


Bt 


O Inventions. 
Brachygraphy or Shoxt-hand Writing, is ſaid 
be invented by Mæcenas. (2117 
PxIN TING, according to Polydore Virgil, 
s-firſt invented by John Gutremburg, pra- 
ied at Harlem, and perfected at Mentz in 
any, and is {aid to be proved firſt by one 
in Fauſt or Euſt, who Printed Twllir's Officits 
ing the firſt Book was ever Printed; where- 
ſome attribute the Invention to Ft, and 
ne to Lawrence, the Burgher of Harlem. | It 
w firſt brought into Eng/and, and uſed here 
Wiliam Caxton. See Hen. VI. in our Chro. 
wy of England. The Chineſe are ſaid to 
re this Art before the Europeans. x 
deints for Reading, were invented long be- 
Printing by Thraſimachus, Scholar to 
aes. | 
The ſetting Seals toBonds and Writings was 
| uſed in England after the Norman . 
re that time there were only Witneſſes to 
s. RT 
beorgins Leontinus was the firſt that durſt 
krtake to diſcourſe in a Publick Aſſembly 
any. Subject ſhould be offered to him. 
Thomas Moor, being at Bruges in Flanders, 
dd a Theſis ſet up by a Man, That he 
ud Anſwer any Queſtion could be pro- 
aded to him in any Art whatſoever. Where- 
Sir Thomas ordered this to be put up 
bim, Ub: Averia capta in Withernamio ſunt Many taftinuions 
legibilia, The Man not underſtanding the in 1 gr r 
Wins of our Common Law, could not An- che End of the 
it. Treatiſe of Law, 
mund Lully hath invented a prodigious 
to enable any one to diſcourſe Extempore 
vl”) thing whatever. ore =. 
The Art of Memory was firſt invented by 
mdes Melito; and after taught by * 
| who 


Bl 
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Magick was invented by Athrax. 
Kingdom of Naples, is thought to be the Inye 


ſaid to be perfected by the People of Antnery, 


ing it, by Iubalcain, mention'd in Script 


ol Vulcan's Cyclops. | 
Some ſay Muſick and Verſe were inven 


_—Y k. A 
* 9 4 1 


4 | 


| Of Tnvent tont. 
who could repeat 2000 Names or Words 2 
way upon twice hearing of them. 


Flauias Goia of Memphis or Amalpbis, int 


tor of the Mariner's Compaſs of 8 Winds, abe 
300 Years ſince. The Remainder of the 24 


: \Metals were firſt found out by Cadmw. 
The firſt finding out of Metals is thoug 
to be owing to the Conflagration of Woe 
So Ariſtotle tells of Shephards in Spain, v 
ſetting a Wood on Fire, found Molten Sil 
ran down in the ſame Place. 

Iron was invented, and the Means of WH 


dee her eafter 6 . 
The Proportion of Metals was firſt found of 
by Archimedes; who was ſo tranſported at 
covering what quantity of Silver was mi 
in a Crown of Gold, that he ran about. 
Streets like a Madman, crying, I have four 
I have found; T have found. See in the Tr 
tiſe of ERRORS. 
Lynceus is (aid to be the firſt Diſcoverer Net 
Mines. See the Explanation of Poetical Fitig} 
in POETRY. Hin EE 
The Stone call'd Lapis Calaminaru, which 
of great Uſe in Braſs Works, was firſt brug 
into England, temp. Elia. Reg. | 
Muſick is faid to be found out by the beat 


by King Bar dus, in the time of Abraban. | 
. -Muſical Accords to the Sound of the Ha 
mer was invented by Pythagoras. , 

The Viol, Lute, Cymbal, Virginal and 
gan, are all ſaid to be invented by 7ubal. 


Of Inventions. 
The Harp is ſaid to be invented by Mer- 
Guido Aretine, Anno 1028. invented: the Six 


flables uſed in Vocal Muſick, Lr, Re," Mi, 
| Sol £4: 5 9s 


RMTHMETICK, 


weation of the Egyprians. 
Open Veſſels were invented by the Pheni- 


If, | 

Large Ships were the Invention of the G- 
7 | | \ ; 2.14 ; a 
Skifts or Cock-Boats were invented by the 


ine. els | 
Brigantines were invented by the Rhodians. 
Fngots were invented by the Cyremans. 
Ferry-Boats were invented by the Salamy- 


N. 17:14 $T 091 3 | 
The Oar was invented by the Bæotiant. 
Grapling-Hooks were invented by Anachar- 
who alſo found out the Anchor and the 
er's Wheel. 1:30 | : WT ip 
Fireſhips were invented in the Reign of 
en Eligabeth; when ſome of the Queen's 
mmanders filled ſome old Veſſels with a 
at deal of Pitch, Tar, and other combuſti- 
Matter, and ſet them under full Sail to 
(on Fire) among the Spaniſb Stups (called 
invincible Armada) then lying at Anchor 
y to invade England, by which means 
y were diſordered, burnt, c. and that 
Wt forced to return without doing any thing. 
be Rudder or Helm was the Invention of 
90% ;- who, obſerving a Kite in flying, 
ered her ſelf by her Tail, invented that by 
which he had diſcerned to be in Nature. 
The Mariner's Compaſs, See the Page before. 


The Firſt Ring of Bells in England. See in 
THA Nr ir 
Sups with Decks, and allo Galleys, were an 
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| Athene; who alſo found out I 
I ry. 


en were firſt taught in England by El 


Ariſtomac bas; the ol Romans could perk 


Of Inventions. 
Maſts and _ were the Invention of I 


Irc 
aye veians fot the Ave did find 
To make Ships travel with the Wird. 5 


| Marria ge was firſt invented-by Grrepr ir 


Altars, A. M. 2394. He built Ather 
but ſome ſay, Theſeus was the Founder 
that City. 

_ Polygamy was invented by Lamech. + 
About the 8th of Queen Elizabeth, Sy, 


owſe a German. 
Cloath-making was firſt invented by | 
Beyling and Baking of 8 a 
y an n Sugar was f 
found —1 by a — who, —— it,? 
above 100000 Crowns; * which, in thole & 
was no. ſmall Riches. It bs: about or | 
more than 200 Years ſince. 
Spinning was firſt taught in "England 
Anthony Bonviſs, an Italian, about the 20th" 
Hen. VII. at which time- began the mak 
of Devonſhire Kerſies, and Coxa/ Clothes. 
Spinning, Weaving and'' Colouring 
were invented by Minerva a Woman; 
whether the Goddeſs Minerva, I know not. 
The Art of 2 Wine was invented ﬀW* » 


Wine 100 Years by Smoak. * 

The making Drink of Barley, is thought 
come from Egypr. See the Treatiſe of 
IGNORANCE of ny ANCIEN! 
"MEAS. $1445” 


Of Inventions. 

out the 14th of Hen. VIII. Turkeys were 
rought into Eng/and : Alſo planting of Hops 
ronght from Aton, c. 0 
Making of Honey was invented by Meliſſa 
x Woman. See Explanation of ſome Poetical 
icons in Poetry. . 
Oyl and Rennet to make Cheeſe were inven- 


GNORANCE of the ANCIENTS. 

Mrs. Ding hen van den Plaſſe, born at Teenen 
| Flanders, Daughter to a worſhipful Knight 
that- Province, came with her Huſband to 
mdort,, and profeſs d her ſelf a Starcher, 
10 1564. being the firſt. openly taught 
arching in England. Her Price was four or 
e Pounds to teach how to Starch, and twenty 
dund to teach how to Seeth Starch; and the 
b Gentry made great Uſe of her. 

in the 4th of Queen Elizabeth, John Roſe, 


th Wyer-Strings, called the Bandora; and 
a Son who excelled himſelf therein. 
n 1564. William Rider, Apprentice of Mr. 
0th Burdet, againſt. St. Magnus: Church at 
nan Bridges Fuat, London, chancing to ſee a Pair 
s. Knit Stockings, in the Lodging of an Ita- 
Merchant that came from Mantua, bor- 
m; Ned thoſe Stockings, and cauſed others to be 
not. Ne by them; and theſe were the firſt Wor- 
ated d Stockings made in England. Within few 
perſefſſ='s after, the making of Jerſey and Woollen 
kings began to wax common. 
dug 1599. Wiliam Lee, Maſter of Arts of 
of Wi 7obr's- College, Cambridge, firſt deviſed the 
ot Weaving Silk Stockings, aud perfected- 
Art of Knitting. | | 
John Tyce, dwelling near Shoreditch- 
Mc, the firſt Eng ſas that deviſed and 
? K | at- 


d'or found out by Ariſteus. See pag. 507. in 


Welling in Bridewe/, invented an Inſtrument 


{ 
\ 
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of Takted Taffata's, Cloth of Tiſſue, Wrougtli 


time who put him to Death for fear it ſho 


Of 1nventzons. 
attained the Perfection of making all manner 


Velvets, Branched Sattins, and all other kin 
of curious Silk Stuff. 
About the 5th of Queen Elizabeth, begar 
the making of Bays, Says, Serges, Ce. i 
England by Dutchmen, who fled hither to avi 
the Perſecution of the Duke d. Al. Of. Goun 
fee in IGNORANCE of the ANC 
ENTS. ' "os . a Sa. ad x * 4 
About the beginning of the Reign. of Kin 
Hen. VIII, began the making of Spaniſh Fel 
in Evgtard, by Spaniards and Dutchmen, 
In the 5th of Queen Elizabeth, Richard l. 
thews, at Fleet-bridge, obtained. a Prohibitic 
againſt all Strangers bringing Knives into En 
land; and was himſelf the firſt Engliſbman t! 
attained the Perfection of making fine Kuivg 
and Knive Hafts. 3 
About the fame time the Eng/1/hmen bega 
to make all ſorts of Pins; which before, Stra 
gers had fold here to the Value of 60000 /. 
Maſks, Buſks, Fans, Perukes, were firſt d 
viſed and uſed in Italy by Curtezans; when 
it went to France, a0 came to England abo 
the time of the Maſſacre of Paris. 
Queen Elizabetb, Anno Reg. 23. by Proc. 


mation, repreſſed Exceſs in Apparel, Go 
Chains, and Cloaks which Men wore down Wy. 
their Heels, and limited Swords to be but thr; 


Foot long, and Daggers 12 Inches, beſie 
the Hilts, which is the ſize they now accuſiol 
ably bear.. | 11. 
Glaſs was invented by a Man in Tiber! 


detra* from Gold and Silver, and they l 
their Value. See Artificial Wa in © K 


© 


Of Inventions. 


[ETRTY. The firſt Makers of Glaſs were 
e Sidoniant; and it was brought into England, 
uro 66 2. by Benault a Foreign Biſhop. Glaſs 
n . ſee in QPTICKS. | 


ws of Amſterdam , tho oft aſcribed to Ga/itee, 
bo only improved it. Te 
pictures in Glaſs, and laying Colours in 
yl were invented by the Hemmings. Others 
rite, John Nen Eyck was the firſt Inventor of 
unting in 
Hour- Glaſſes were invented the e Sicilians, 
c w made —1 * Dn 2 
Phyſick was invented by on; ſome ſay 
a fam d Phyſician in Ep, named Hermes 
nſmegiſts : Others attribute it to Aſculapins. 
ePHYSICK and ANIMALS, | 
Mirhridate was invented by Mithridatus, 
ng of Pontas, who had ſo fortify d his Body 
rrewith; that upon his Son's Rebellion, when 


attempted to Poyſon himſelf, he could not 
it. 


ms. in PATSICK, 

Iragedy was invented by Arion, an emi- 
ht Poet and 1 Muſician, | | 
Comedy was firſt writ and invented by Au- 
Mics, A. U.C. 

Verſe is ſaid uh hs invented by King Bards 
the time of Abraham. 

The Aſclepiad Verſe was invented by Aſele- 
es the Rhetorician. 

the Sapphick Verſe way invented by Sappho, 
deroick Woman, eſteemed a Tenth Muſe , 
t whether the ſame Sappho, which taught 


K k 2 Latin 


The Telleſcope was invented by Famer Me- 


Allum. See in the Explanation of Medicinal | 


i to pronounce Sappho as: I I 
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one of the Amazon Queens. In 35 H. VII 


Of "Inventions. 
Latin Verſe was firſt made here in England 
Adelme, firſt Biſhop of Sherborne, and tief. 
rſt Eng /iſb Man that wrote in Latin. e 
Rhetorick is ſaid to be invented by Em 
doc lex. Denne 198. 202209 | 
Wild- Fire was invented by Calinicus, at tha 
Siege of Conſtantinople, Anno 718. 
Watch -· words and Centinels in Armies wer 
invented by Palame des. 
The Battle-Axe Was invented by Pentheſile 


The firſt caſt Pieces of Iron that ever we 
made in England were made at Buckſtead it 
Suſſex by. Ralph Hage and Peter Bawde. 

Queen Eliaabetb was the firſt that cauſe; 
Gunpowder to be made in England, which bt 
fore was had from Foreign Parts, arid at dei 
Rates. See in this Treatiſe before. 2 


Scaling-Ladders were invented by Capaneuſ en 


Cuſtom of having 
Fl-gs over our 
Sepulchers. Vide 


IN in 


a Noble Grecian, at the Siege of "Thebes. 
The Pretorian' Guard was inſtituted bye 
Augultus. | pho 

The Sword is ſuppoſed to be invented by t 
ancient Saxons, who made it (bowing like 
Scythe (or a Tark's Scymitar now) which the tl 
took for their Pattern; and a Scythe they call 
Saiſen; a Sword, Sgaxes; and ſhort Sword 
Hand Seaxes: And from uſing this kind 
Weapon, they are thought to take the Nan f 
of Saiſons or Saxons. See Verſtegan NMI. 
It is not without ſome Probability that fre 
Pike was invented by the People of Pic Ii 
from the great Uſe of which Weapon they HT. 
the Name of Piccards. 0 * 2.9 

The Trumpet is derived from the Roman: ter: 
The Cuſtom: or Invention of Wearing Fe 
thers in the Hat, came from the * I. 


- 


Of Inventions. _ MS 
eropberus, a Region of Scythia, who wore 
Tn in memorial of their Changus Cham Empe- 
nar, who had. been once preſerved and ſayed 
means of an Owl, whoſe Feathers they, 
D : v0 2; ite 
In Hungary, the greateſt Aſperſion is the 
ame of a Coward, which cannot be wiped off 
ithout killing a T#rk, after which they are 
nviledged to wear a Feather. 15 
The Custom of wearing Rings on the Fin-, 
ers is of great Antiquity, and, were uſed as 
tens of Remembrance. Plutarch writes 
lat Ceſar uſed to weep at the fight of Pom- 
's Ring, which he wore after Pompey was 
in; and Pliny faith, that Jupiter, to 
ep in Memory the Puniſhment of Prome- 
ys, for that he deceived the Goddeſs of the 
lement of Fire, and did bring it to Man's 
k, made a Ring with a Stone therein, and 
re it. | 
Margaritone, the famous Painter, was: the 
| that deviſed and invented la ing Gold or 
ding upon Bole Armonack to be burniſhed, 
| 5 Glue for Picture Tables, which never 
Thales th . and Aſtronomer, firſt edipts firſt bund 


out, and the Year 


nd end out the Eclipſes and Declenſions of the g desde ins 
Nan", firſt obſerved the So/ftices and Equinoxes, 368 Days. 

J. firſt divided the Year into 365 Days. See 

at hire in the Tract of famous Philoſophers in 


r Treatiſe of PHILOSOPHY. See alſe 

e wit mpemed and firſt prafifed by: 

ing was inyented and firſt practi ' Hawking, See 

rant ericꝶ Burbaroſa, when he beſieged Rome. Tag in he 

g Felis, Pope, or Biſhop of Rome, about ag. 
ple WT Years after Chriſt, was the firſt that made 
Paw to Puniſh for Religion, and Burning 
Hereſy was firſt put in Practice in Exg- 
| K k 3 land 
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land in the Rog of King Henry IV. Burning 
for Petit-Treaſon. See in Lam, Vol. I. p. 261, 
The. firft Simoniacal Biſhap of | Engler 
was Ming, Biſhop of London, A. C. 666. 8 
Creſh's Church Hiſtory of Britain, p. 405. Thi 
Sale of Holy Things is called Simon), trom & 
mon the Magician's offering Money to thi 
Apoſtles for the Holy . Ghoſt. ' Of this Sin, 
fee the firſt of the 757 Hereticks in 0 
Treatiſe of RELIGION, and in MAGICK 
p. 326. Fanatic&s, whence the Name, p. 336. 
St. Swibert was the firſt Saint that was { 
kmnly Canonized. 
Uriah the Prieſt, and Zechariah the Son « 
Zeberechiab, are thought to have been Godt: 
thers at the Circumciſion of Maberſhalaths 
baz, Ifa. 8. 2. and from them the Cuſtom « 
| having God-fathers in Baptiſm is thought 
J have taken its Original. Srukizs de Conv 
Lib. 1. Cap. 16. And although Chriſtenin 
of Children be as Ancient as the Chriſti 
Faith, yet was it quite diſuſed in Exgland alis 
the Danes came in, till King E/dred, An 
946, compelled the Danes to be Chriſtened. 
Singing of Pſalms was brought into 
Chnrch, Anno Dom. 383. and the Churchv 
Vice was firſt ſaid in Engliſh, Anno 1548. J 
Pfalms were turned into Metre by Sternbo 
and Hopkins,” Anno Chriſti 1552. See Poets! 
" Swearing by the Gaſpel was inftitue 
' Swearing by the Goſpel was inſtituted * 
Fuſtinian, Anno Dom. 52 b. pet WT 
Lent was firſt ſet up in England, Anno Do 
640. Baker in his 70 Ke 6, ſaith, E 
conbert the Seventh King of Kent, ( 
- rezgn'd about A., 650.) was the firſt comma 
the obſerving of Lear, and in his Daus 
Archbiſhop. Honorius del Kent into 


| p 
C riſh 


\ 


O Inventions.” 
ſhes. Ol the Faſt on Fridey,\ and its 3 
utiquity, ſee in Cel s Church Hiſtory, P. 376. 
f Ration Week and Ember Days, fee at th — 
Mend ot our Treatiſe of ASTRONOMY, as 

io of the Church Holy-days. 

Organs were broug t inte the Church 155 
; Viedian, Anno 657. 

Tythes Vere: Aft eſtabliſhed in bid 
4 786. 

ell firſt ordained to call People together 
uno Chriſti 603. Of the firſt Ring of Belt 
u England, Tee in ARITHMETICK. and 
nd ot Bells of a prodigious Size and Weight, 
e in Magnificent Baildings of the Ancients 
ia ARCHITECTURE. 

The Bible was firft ranſlatel into E 
V William Tindal, 21 Henry VIII. and then 
rinted; and was new tranſſated, Anno 1611. 
It had been anciently tranſlated into the Saxon 
Tongue,- about Anno 

The Bible was falt d divided into Chapters, 
n 1252. 

Standing up at the Creed is 2 Cuſtom of Po- 
0 Extraction, the People of that Country 
ling to draw out their Swords when their Go- 
hel was reading, to ſignify they were ready 
o defend the ſame againſt all; and we uſe it, 
b expreſs how prepared we are to Believe it, 
and how Reſolute we are to Maintain it. 
Firſt Fruits are the Profits of every Spiri- 
d aal Living for one Year, and were anciently 
gathered throughout all Chriſtendom, and given 
bo the Pope; but Firſt Fruits and Tenths of 
ul Spiritual Dignities and Promotions, which 
vere firſt given to the King of England, was 
Juto King Henry VIII. Arno 1535. And the 
| aling the King of 3 Supream Head = 


k 4 


ing 
61. 
and 
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Seal, and Vicar-General to King Henry VIII. 


Of. Inventions; 


the Church of England, began Anno 15 30. 80 
more at the end of our Treatiſe of LA Is. 
The firſt uſing to read and teach the Lord; 
Prayer, Ave, Creed, the Commandments, G. 
in Engh/h, was by particular Charge given to 
the Curates from 1homas Cromuell, Lord Privy 


to which Injunctions the King's Spiritual Seal 
was affixed, and ſo ſent to the Prelates and 
Clergy of the Realm. The Cuſtom of ſaying, 
Secundum uſum Sarum, proceeded from Owl, 
Biſhop of W Temp. - 'Wiltiam the Con 
queror, who deviſed a Form of Prayers to be 
uſed in his Church, and was afterwards daily 
uſed in other Churches, whence | aroſe that 
common Saying. Rana Du, ew. A 
The Regiſtring of Weddings, Chriſtenings, 
and Burials, began firſt 30 Henry VIII. when 
it was ordained by Cromwell, the King's Vicar 
General, that they ſhould be Regiſtred in all 
Churches, and in every Pariſh for ever. 
The Burying of the Bodies of -the Dead 
within the Walls of Cities, began firſt 1n the 
Reign of .Cuthred (ſome Chronicles have iti 
Cutbbert) King of the Weſt Saxons; before 0 
whoſe Time the Dead were interred always in 
the Fields, but Dr. Hall, Biſhop of Norwich, 
Anno 1650, thought the Church was not a fit 


* 


Place for Burial. ff 
Of Inventions loſt, read Pancirolys, who 
wrote a Book, De Antiquis Deperditis. 
The old Romans could preſerve their Wine 
100 Years by Smoak, an Art now loſt. 
See turned Work in the Catalogue of Rare 
ties in Greſham College Rareties.  : 
Of Hiſtories, and other Works loſt, ſee in 
HIS TO RV and Poets in POETRY. Foſu 
Tm of 


O Inventions. 


Epſom Waters were found out about 1618. 
one Henry Wicker, who in a dry Summer 
ben the Cattle were in great want of 'Wa- 
xr, - diſcovered ſome Water ſtanding in the 
ooting- hole of ſome Beaſt, which he at firſt 
iſpeted to be their Urin, but obſerving the 
earneſs thereof, he with his Staff digged a 


ming! next day, he found a moſt clear Was 
22 : 


pving a. Mineral Taſte, which is cauſed b 


Vaters have now got a great Reputation in 
be Cure of many Diſeaſes. Of other Medi- 
in] Waters in this Kingdom, ſee in the Trea- 
le of ELEMENTS, Vol. I. p. 123, 
Country Wakes, whence their Original. See 
W.1. p. 336. Several other Inventions and 


es of this Bo. 


2 
F 


Of IGNORANCE in the: 
Fee 


* 


ware Hole about it, and ſo! departed. Re- 


e ging up in the Hole; but the Cattle 
bo very Thirſty would not drink thereof, it 


ning thro ſome Veins of Alom. And theſe 


liſcoveries may be ſeen in the ſeveral Trea- 
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vio HE Treatiſe of Inventions, as alſo of Sce Hiftory. 


| Egyptian Hieroglypbicks, and others, give 
me ſufficient cauſe 15 admire the Know lots 
u great Judgment in many of the Ancients 
are: fat were ſo deeply learned in Natures School 
id Humane Science, which alſo the Hierog!y- 


e in Wicks uſed by the Ancient Germans and Sa- 


rell evidence; yet that our Anceſtors and 
ee en were not all ſo bleſſed with Learr bt 


506 O Tenorance 
2 that — did afford _ hose 
Cimmerian Ignorance; to appear in the Lich 
of our, Times, makes a Diſcovery, which 
turally mult inforce our Mirth, and that is nol 
the: leaſt Reaſon of Collecting ther followin 
Paſſages, ſequeſtred from ſeveral Authors. 

80 of lie vers: Lirgilins, Biſhop of i Saltz burg, having wii 

ir hath been di-ten a Tractate concerning the Antipode s; com 

covered mat dhe Plaint was made thereof, firſt to the Duke 

Pole are not Ero- Bohemia, and atterwards by the Archbiſhop « 

<a wo Barr Mens to Pope Zachary, Anno 745. whereupe 

may. bow Goh Virgilius (unfortunate in being learned in ſuc 

nicke, and Aren, #' Time of Ignorance): was excommunicated 
ann; r 8 fn % wo aunt vi 

Pope Clement VI. electing Letuis of Shai 

Prince of the Fortunate Iſlands; the EI 

Men thought he had been choſen Prince of Br 

zain, and our Ambaſſadors haſted into Enzl; 

with all ſpeed from the Pope to -certity 

Yee did whe Cob of it. That there were ſeveral. who were I 

mographers make norant in Geography is not to be doubtel 

brech dle. when Ephorus writes there was but one Cit 

Be in Spam; Stephen the Grecian, that Lien 

was a City of Galilea; Conradus Celius, tui 

the Dacians and Cimbrians, were the ſame; al 

that the\Riphearn Mountains were in Samari 

alſo that Amber diſtils out of a Tree. ($ 

the Commodities of Europe in our GEOGR 

PHI) Strabo, that er, which is the D 

1 Tomy piles not far from the Adriatick; & 

| And the People of Olck bad knowledge of! 
more than Seven Climates, whereas ther 
po reckoned Forty Eight. 
| „The Anihropomorphizgs a ſcribed Humane! 
re ur T after which they conceived | 
re: 7 in his e | ** blu 2 
„he Ancients were W Ignorant wi 
the; Head of Nilus was, 2 now knov 


. 


in the Ancients. 

riſe in vaſt Marſhes near Montes Luna, not 
ur from the Cape of Good Hope. 
Ariftotle himſelf was Ignorant of the Flux 
ud Reflux of the Euripus, for which reaſon 
We (as is ſaid) drowned himſelf therein. See 
Water. in the Treatiſe of ELEMENTS. 
S$traba_affirms our.. Anceſtors, the Bratains, 
ere ſo ſimple, that though they abounded in 
lk, they had not the Artifice of Cheeſe, 
ind the making Drink of Barley was a thing 
rmerly unknown to any Nation of Europe, 
de Britains only excepted, to whom this Art 
(and not improbably) conjectured to have 
ken brought by the Phænician from Egypt. 
x Britt. Speculum. 42. N . „ Ar. 
The Ancients thought the Torrid or Burn- 
ng Zone was uninhabitableee. 
The Ancients were ſo Ignorant in the cauſes 
{ an, Echpſe, that they attributed it to the 
tower: of Witchcraft, and at ſuch times feared 
de Extinction of the Stars. Archelaus, King 
it Macedon, cauſed once his Palace Gates to be 
lut up, and his Son's. Hair to be cut off (a 
Wccremony uſed at Solemn Mournings) becauſe 
ere happened an Eclipſe. Some Nations uſed 
ſuch time to ſtrike againſt Braſs Inſtru- 
nents, Cc. and make great Clamours and 
Noiſes, thereby to eaſe the Moon, and free 
ter from, thoſe Labours ſhe was ſuppoſed to lie 
nder by means of Inchantments, Sorceries, &c. 
King Afred ſaid when he came firſt to his 
Ingdom, he knew) not. one Prieſt on the 
wuth- ſide Humber underſtood his Service in 
WLtin, or could tranſlate an Epiſtle into Exgliſb. 
A French. Biſhop being to take his Oath to 
de Archbiſhop. of Canterbury, finding the 
hond Merropoliticæ, not able to pronounce it, 

wu ad, Saut pour dict, Let it be as ſpoken. 4 
{JS Du 


* 
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aduodecim Molgſſor, I lend you twelve "Maſti 


Of Ignorance 
Du Prat, Biſhop and Chancellor of Franc 
een aà Letter from our King Hen 
the VIIIch, to King Francis I. of Franc 
amongſt other things was written, Atto nl 


Dogs; the Chancellor taking Moloſſos to fig 
nify Mules, made a E to Court to beg 
ſome of them from the King, who deſiring tc 
ſee the! Letter, ſiniled'; and the Chancelb 
finding himſelf deceived; ſaid he miftook Al- 
lofjos for Muletos, making the Matter thereb 
In the Time of King Henry VI. of England 
the Motto of the Martial Earl of Shretochu 
was, Sum Talboti, pro occidere inimicos mes 
the beſt Latin that fr Camping Chaplain and 
the Age could afford him. - 
* Vargas,” a Spaniard, was Prefident, and: 
— Stateſinan in Handerr, the Doctors of 
ovain Petitioning him in Latin for their Pri 


vileges, he gave this for Anſwer, Non cura. 


mus voſtios Privilegios. Mali faxerunt tenpla le 
boni mhil faxerunt contra: ergo debant ones 
Palibulari. The Terms of the Expoſtulatiol 
being as harſh as the Concluſion of it; and 
ſome polite Orators, had rather have been 
hanged indeed, than threatned in ſuch Li 
Shah 0053 00 a. DIST 1 $24 14118 e“ 
See the Kalendar Verſes, beginning Prin- 
dies Menſis, c. in Obſervations" of Days 
lucky and unlucky. ASTROLOGY. _ 
Perſtegan, in his Aritfquities, ' Printed, An 
1605. faith, "Bo. 205. It fell out not many 
* Years paſt that a principal Courtier writing 
from London to a Perſonage of Authority in 
the North Parts, touching the training of 
Men, and providing Furniture for War, wil- 
© Jed him among othber-Ahings, to Py: hi- 


„ Horſes: 


tin the"Anhts. 


June ſome Labour, came at laſt to the unde 
en ſtanding of it all except Equip, whereof ini 
Yr ance no fort could he concerve the meaning: : In 
0 11 che end he conſulted about it with Auers 
Laſt Gentlemen in the Country thereabouts, but 
> gi none could _ him! It was among 
0 beg chem remember d that we uſed in dur Lana 
g t guage the word Quipping; and the word 
cello Whipping ;' the firſt hot proper for Horles, 
bot ſometimes uſed to Men, the latter net 
rb fit for Geritlemens Horſes, but for Carters 
„ ſades. In fine, none of them all being able 
n to find in all the Engliſh they had, what 
0 Equip might mean, a Meſſenger was ſent on 


Purpoſe to the Court at London to learn the 
85 thereof of the Writer of the Ler⸗ 
ter, Thus far Verſteg „ 

The T Tenth Age was fo dull that poy 8 
er paſſed 4 a kn "becauſe 
Weirltood Geometry Baron. And* 2 
Wlirrianus's Lending little Artificial armed 
n to move before the Emperor Charles V. 
f which ſee in GEOMETRY, p. 159 the 
mor of St. Jerom being unſkilled in the Ma- 
hematicks, ſuppoſed it to be by Witchcraft. 
We read the Inhabitants: of the Bal#aree 
lands in the Mediterranean) being ſo great- 
If ſtocked with Coneys, that they undermined 
Houſes, arid threw down Walls, c. The In- 
ibitants armed themſelves and fouglit with 
; but that not prevailing, they ſent to 
rode "Mya for Aid, who taught them the 
ny WU of Ferrets. j | "A 95% 
ns Dr. Eller, and others, make mention of: the 
u umplicity of the Primitive Br:z1h Buildings; 
of WFor, faith he, we find that Hoe! Dab, King of 
2 Anno Dom, 940. made himſelf a 2 
0 


Horles; the Receiver of the Letter, with 


309 


910 


and this was then counted gay and glorion 


ing on Salt- water; but it was the Ignorance o 


Learned to wear the ſame ſort of Habit as th 


O Iguorance, &c. 
of; Hurdle. work, called Jam, or the bite 
Houſe; which they to . it above ot heli. 
Houſes:then in Being bere, ſtrip'd off the Rind, 
or unbark d the Rods wherewith it was made] 


See alſo Creſſey's Church Hiſtory, Lib. 2. C. 7. 
Of our Stups and; Veſſels being ancient 
made only of Board and Wicker. Kann NA 
VIGATI ON. 5.16. 511 
Mark Anthony ſuffered, A greater "Execntic 
than the Enemy intended, by throwing thei 
Fixe-works into his Fleet, 9 his Soldier 
ſoughte to quench. the Flames with the throw 


the Say lors of that Time, who knew not, tha 
the Nature of Sea water is to foment a Fir 
See in the Treatiſe of ELEMENTS, 5. 128. 

Falconry was wholly unknown to the An 
mange See in the Treatiſe of FOIFEING 
p- 482. 

The old Britains Cato the. Inlanden 
were anciently no better cloithed than wit 
Skins of Beaſts, many of them going naked 
but the Sea-Caaſts, or Gauliſb Britains, hat 


Gaus; the moſt remarkable whereof wert 
Gaunucum, (whence our word Gown). whucl 
was a thick Covering made of courſe Wooll 
having a Nap on "hot ſides like Freeze, wor 
by the Gaal, and better fort of Britains, ant 
was only to keep out the Cold. See Brit. Spec 
43. Cloth-making was firſt invented by th 
Lemmings. | 4 
See the Treatiſe following, of Errors amoi 
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48 76 art? 280 25 me 2 5 5 
: WM... zeceived Notion, and ſeemingly grounded but One. 
eil Leripture, as well as Ariſtotle's Authority, 


bo. ſets. down two chief Arguments for it, 
J. That ſince ever heavy Body doth natur * ws me of 
uly e and every light Body r. a Es, iu fn, 
Flame, Smoak, Cc. upwards, what a hud - Mind, that te 

vs and conſuſion (ſaith, he) muſt there be if Hz 7 
re were two Places for Gravity and two bu, 

ces. for Lightneſs; for it is probable that 

e Earth of another World would fall down 

| this: Center, and ſo.mutually the Air and 

E Fire here aſcend to thoſe Regions in the 

her, which muſt needs much derogate from 
Providence of Nature, and cauſe great 


1 


Werder in his Works. But to this is anſiver'd, 
„ if any Perſon will conſider the Nature 
mic Cravity, he will plainly ſee no Ground to 


r ſuch Confuſion. For Heavineſs is nothing 
le but ſuch a Quality as cauſes a Propenſion 
its Subject, to tend downwards towards 4s 
Center; ſo that for ſome of the Earth of 
other World to come hither, could not be 
Id to be a Fall, but an Aſcenſion, ſince it 
pred from its own Place, and this were im- 
ible becauſe againſt Nature. 2. Ariſtotle's 
cond Argument is from his Maſter, Plato, 
z. That there is but one World, becauſe 
Oe is but one firſt Mover, God. In Anſwer 
| whereto 


: 22 — — — 
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| 
þ 
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Non 


0s 
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Unity of the firſt Mover; for, as the Subſty 
tial Form, ſo the Hfficient Cauſe hath only: 


Matter. But ſorhe Again will wy, 1. My 
P 


che Singular Number, which is alſo the Ar 
Worlds than One has been accounted an He 
muſt either be of the ſame, or different N 
ture, and ſince one probably would have: 
more Perfection than another, it muſt be 0 


the ſame Nature, which would argue an I: 
providence; if of different kind, then one 


is anſwer d, That the Negative Authority 0 


commodate themſelves to vulgar Capaciti 


Of Errors among 


whereto we deny the Conſequence, ſince 
Plurality of Worids doth not take away 


appearing Multiplicity from its particu 


tells us but of One. 2. St. John ſpeaking 
God's Works, ſaid, He made the World, 


ment of Aguinas. 3. The Opinion of m 


reſy; witneſs Virgilizs's Excommunication. 
Aguinas ſays, if there is more than One, tl 


them could not be called the World, or Un 
verſe, ſince it did not contain Univerſal Ir 
fection. To the two firſt of theſe Aſſertia 


the Scripture is not prevalent in thoſe thing 
that are not Fundamentals of Religion: 
ſpeaks not of other Planets, but only the Su 
and Moon, in Moſes, , Fob, nor the Pſa 
frequent in Aſtronomical Obſervations. Ant 
Moſes and the Prophets aimed not to difcove 
any Philoſophical Subtleties, but rather to ac 


and therefore in the Creation he writes 1. 
thing of the Air, being a thing inviſible to ti 
People, who knew not whether there were 20 
ſuch Element or no. To the third Aſertid 
we need only ſay, That the Ignorance of Fi 
mitive Times condemned what they did m 
underſtand, as in this very caſe of Vigil 
Excommunication for what hath ſince bes 
manifeſt 


| 2 
the People. 

manifeſtly proved to be true. To the fourth, 
the Term World may be taken in a double Senſe, 
generally for the whole Univerſe, particular- 
ly for an inferior World, conſiſting of Ele- 
_ So * in one — — he box 
Ones: but in the proper Senſe, if every Star 
and Planet were a World, that Multiplicity is 
comprehenſive in the word Univerſe, ànd all 
thoſe- great Globes, like the Parts of our 
known World, come under the Denomination 
Her a World; and tis plain, ſuch Plurality 
doth not contradict Scripture or Reaſon, as he 
may find who will take the Trouble to peruſe 
Withat Book, Intituled, The Diſcovery of 4 New 
World in the Moon. The Error about the 
Aſtronomical Syſtems of the World. See 
ASTRONOMY, p. 252, 253. 

Humanum eſt Errare. The Prophets have 
ared a little through Human Frailty. My/es 
niled in telling the People he would not only 

ing them out of the Land of Egypr, but car- 
ry them into the Land of Canaan; which lat- 
er he did not. Jonas in foretelling the De- 
uction of Nineveh within forty Days; Eli- 
< in many Things to come in the Days of 
dbab, which yet were not fulfilled *till after his 
Death; ' I/aiah in the Death of Hegeſtiab the 
dert day; when his Life was prolonged fifteen 
ſears after; Matthew failed when he wrote 
tat Chriſt was not dead, till the Launce had 
pierced his Side. r - oth. 2 
God doth not always diſpoſe the Succeſs of 
Mens Actions according to their Intentions, 
ut according to his own ſecret and juſt Judg- 
nents. So the Children of I/rae/ were twice 
- Wverthrown, although God appointed them a 
aptain, and bad, and incouraged them to 


Ive Battle. r. Cap. 20. . 
_— Eee. 


— 


i 5 Of Errors | 
' Beclefiafticus, Chap. 16. ver. 15. Note, No 
| fuch Verſs in $6. Heron, and other Lavin l. 


a Chap. 8. ver. 17. much difference be- 
tem 7 Engliſh and Latin Verſe, ' 


n, in are dy of Eccleſiafticus, Baer 


"the Thunder gotth the Lebtning. 
- Likewiſe y 


difference between the En 
70 and Latin Verſe of Proverbs' us. 3 2. aud be 
Or 2 

Alſo, The Furning th the Mubulig 
the fort vet the Sun was not created 'ti 
the fourth day. See Geneſis, Chap. 1. See it 
our Treatife of COLOURS an an, 


v. 433. Fs 
Of the Garves FEvex, 


rn As 55 Terrefizial Paradiſe, faith Caufn, i 
Things unknown, his Holy Court, Tome 3. p. 20). it is a Que 
on among Divines never to be ended, an 
— which h perpetual Buſineſs to lh 
Sarolf.  terpreters upon Gene/ts,. Elias Thesbites dur 
boldly fay, that.not 3 the Garden of Plea 
but that doubtleſl 
many went thither, * the Paſſage into it l 
open to them, but that charmed with tt 
Beauties and Contentments of this Place, the 
never returned. Origen and Philo followin 
their Allegories, made a Myſtical Paradiſe an 
true Ideas of Plato, wherein they were imit: 
ted by P/ellus, who faith that the Chaldean Pa 
radiſe (as he calls it) was nothing elſe but 
Quoire of Celeſtial Virtues, the four Rivers ſig 
mtying the four Cardinal Virtues. Some Plat 
it in ladia, others in Meſopotamia, where thi 
would be much ado to accord theſe four 
vers, but that recourſe is had to the Vaolene 


among the People. 


ol of the Deluge. Some again Place it in the Air, | 
Ml under the Grcle of the Moon, and tell us the | 


four Rivers fall down from thence, and run 
ing all under the Ocean, rife up again in 
thoſe Places where they are now found; which 
Foppery-I will not Honour with. a Confuta 


poramia, p. B12. Some conceive the four Ri- 
vers to be Tigris, Eupbrates, Nils, and Gan- 


tut it muſt follow then that Adam when he 
was driven out off Paradiſe, was driven out 
of the World. See Heylins Geography, p. 612. 
Hickeriagill, Rector of Colcheſter, in his Sur- 
rey of the Earth, ſaith, I have been often upon 


what Place of this Earth was ſituated the 
Garden of Eden, deſcribed only in Geneſis the 
ond, with its known Boundaries and Land- 
Mnarks, whence flowed four Rivers, Piſon, Gi- 
er, Hidde tel, and Euphrates, the three firſt 
Whave run away with *themſelves ; Non ſunt 
Wren! — only Euphrates keeps its Name 
ad Channel, No Skill in Geography, nor 
Aid of any Travellers, no not famous Sir 
fobn Mandeville, nor mad Tom. Coriat, ever 
made any more Diſcovery of the Garden of 
tir, than of the Head of Nile, &c. : 
. 
Patron Saint of England. 
This Opinion, however believed, is very 
grounded, and certainly Erroneous, for the 
Circumſtances of Things and Times, as well 
u of the Perſon related by Sir Henry Spel. 


8 


L12 


tion, faith Heylin, in his Deſcription of Meſo+ | 


et, and that Paradiſe was the whole World; 


the ſearch, and the Grand-Inqueſt, to find in 


G EORGE of 2 being the 


And 
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And the Sy nod of  Ariiinum, con egatel 


to Afhes Four Hundred Years before. One 


- gud. Td aſtus Marinus, a Town to which the 
cia, becauſe King Offa ſubſcribed to the Cout 


in the Eftabliſhment” of that Religion, St. 4 


Of Ertors 


by Gnſtantius Ceſar, declared the Suffering of 
George Apocryphal, for that it was ſet torth 
by Hereticks, &c. Venerable Bede fays the 

wenty Third of April, or according to the 
Latin Computatiori, the Ninth of the Kalends 
of May, was the Birth-day of George the Mar- 
2.75 who under Dacianus the Potent King of 

erfia, that reigned over Seventy Kings, was 
Eminent for Miracles, &c, but faith his Sf: 
ferings are reckoned among the Apocrypbal 
Writings, which concluding Daſh fpoil'd all, 
Now whoever ſearches will find there never 
was ſuch an Emperor in Per/ia as Dacianur, 
much leſs one that reigned over Seventy Kings 
But this Arian Martyr, who ufurped the 
Alexandrian See, and was the Perſecutor of 
St. Athanaſius, Pope Zachary built a Chur 
for, and placed the Head of George there 
tho' the Body of him had been intirely burnt 


Quin PM == Ws, 5 ws, 4« wm _—_ 


2 3; > © 


Miſtake hath happened to promote it, by on- 
George of Oftia, being ſent by Pope Adria 
Legate to England, and was at the Cound! 
of Ceoltide ; © Ceo! in Saxon ſignifieth N. 


ide flowed, which undoubtedly was in Me 


cil there, therefore muſt it be towards Brio 
on the Banks of Severn, which might be t 
reaſon the Virgin dehvered by him was name 
Sabra. The Honour of Ming the Drago 
(Type of the Devil and Hereſy, as is huntd 
in 1/ajab 7. 1.) was firſt given to Conſtant 
the Great. The St. George of Oftia ſucceeds 


fim preached, and may better be account 
the Patron of this Nation, being a on 
SL TY onthy 


| | 8 
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Worthy, not an Eminent Soldier. Beſides, St: 
George 8 Atchievements are ſaid to be in Libya 


at Rama, if (ſaith he) we give Credit to Fame. 


ing Place at the City of Lydda, and ſuch was 
the uncertain Account of this George, here in 
England, after the Time of the Norman Con- 
queſt.” And Gelafizs, Biſhop of Rome, con- 
demned the Legend of St. George as-Heretical 
and Ridiculous. We cannot, with others, pre- 
ſerve the Saint and condemn the Story; and 
it an Eminent Martyr was not known 1n the 
World Three Hundred Years after his Death, 
there is no Reliance on Diſcoveries, if any 
could be made in after Ages. Tis certain, 
feral Ages have been Labouring under the 


ey had removed the Scene from Alexandria, 


vith ſuch a Tincture of the Original, the 
whole Story plainly appears a Fiction: And 


about this Eaſtern Story, for it hath never 
been related by thoſe that gave the greateſt 
Credit to ſuch Things, without ſome 'Abate- 
ment of its Credibility, as is obſerved before 
by William of Maimsbury. Religion and No- 
tion, as well as the Itch of Superſtition was 
b catching however, that the Opinion of this 
taint was moſt agreeable to our Apprehenſions; 
ad from thence it was the Deſigns and Hu- 
ours of Princes run according to the Genius 
2 From theſe Reaſons are the Appari- 
tons of St. George recounted in the Wars un- 
lettaken againſt the Infidels in the Holy 
0 L13 fight 


a 


and ( , and he in Perſia, illiam of 
Ma/msbury makes the Place of his Martyrdom 


Yet William of Tyre ſaith he found a reſt» 


ppurious” Legend of the Arian George; and 
at laſt pitched upon Cappadocia, but ſtill 


n England hath been only a general Conceit 
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agatter him built the Chappel of St. George a 


other Nations, which had no particular tel 


/ Errors 
fight for them. The Devotion of Fuſtinin 
uthered him into the Kalendar, as that of Rs 
bert de Oily built a Church of St, George in 
the Caſtle at Oxford, and King Edward Ill 


Windſor, 10 well as founded the Order of the 
Garter to his Honour; ſo Lydde, famous for 
the Tomb of St. George, was raiſed, to the 
Dignity of an Epiſcopal See, and the Tower 
of Antioch, formerly called the Two Siſters 
gained the Name of St. George; yet in none 
of all theſe was he called or intitled, Saint 
* of Cappadocia, by which it ſhould plain 
ly ſeem, the Learned were not ſatisfied that 
Cappadocia was the Country of our St. George 
But it was no ſmall Advantage to have the 
Fiction of a Protecting Saint animate the Hen 
diers in their Wars ; and as ſuch thoſe of tui 
Honourable Order of St. George may look ur 
on it to contain a Symbolical Repreſentatic 
of fighting againſt the Dragon of Hereſy, ©: 
And to conclude, this Allegory of fighting and 
killing the Dragon, hath been taken up by 


tion to any St. George, as witneſſes the Order 
of Knighthood, called of the Dragon, in lin 
gary, &c. inſtituted by the Emperor Sigi 
who was very fortunate in ſeveral | Battle 
againſt the Turks, and by whoſe means Schiln 
and Hereſy, the Dragons that devoured Rel 
gion, had been ſupplanted and vanquiſſet 
And far the like Reaſdn-is: there in the Coil 
of the Ordex of St. Michael; inſtituted by King 
-Lewis XI. the Picture of St. Michas the A 
-angel; combating wiſh the Pragon of the 
fernal Deep, alluding to the Encounter 0 
Michael with the Dragon in the Apa 
ee Vincenrius, Bede, dir Henry. Spel nat, ab 
; 14. i 5 1 | a 
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One Petit a Phyſician at Paris, has indea- the Names of, 
youred to prove that there never was any tbe re 
more than One Sibyl that was a Propheteſs ;***** 
that ſhe was a Grecian, becauſe all the Oracles 
aſcribed to her are in Greek Verſes, and that 
t's improbable that Women born at Chaldea 

SWPbryz:2, and Italy, ſhould write in Greek, 
n Then he proceeds to prove that the Name of 
n-Mithis Sibyl was Herophile ; that ſhe was barn at 

bea, in the Leſſer 4%, and that her di- 
or Mvality of Names was occaſioned by her Tra- 
 thaWyels, or by the Spirit's Tranſporting her from 
MWone Place to another; and that died at 
Came in Italy. The Romans had a great Ve- 
neration for theſe Oracles, and kept what they 
could of them in the Capitol, to 
wich they had recourſe in Cafes of Difficul- 
ty. Vaſtus ſays the ancient Books of the Si- 
byls at Rome were altogether Prophane; but 
that thoſe brought from Greece by Craſſus, con- 
gained ſome Prophecies that had been given by 

certain a for Sibylline Oracles, which is 
the reaſon of thoſe Prophecies of the Com 
of the Meſſiah, that are found among then). 
de Beroſas among the Hiſtorians, Jol. I. p. 300. 


The Story of Pape Jon N confuted. | 


. Confutatio Fabula de Foanna-Papiſſa cum Ni- 
buſio. Clearer Confirmations muſt be drawn 
tor the Hiftory of Pope Joan, who ſucceeded 
LeoIV. and preceded Begedif IN. than many 
Rae SIE 200 wm it is com 
mn 24x and jerun by many, th 
e L14 Learned 
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Learned Leo Allatius hath diſcovered that the 

ancient Copies of Martinus Palonus (why i; 

_ - chiefly urged for it) had not this Story in it; 

e ſinoe not only the Stream of Latin Hiſtoriam 

— nook (among whom are Genebrard, Nicepborus, Be. 

1 ronius, Platina, Sedrenus, Zonoras, Palneri. 

See Mya Church Nu, Ornuphrius, Sugerins, Volaterran, Sponds 

Hiſtery of Brizain, 2724, who writ of the Succeſſion of Popes and 

# 71% © General Councils) have made no mention of 

it; but Photias the Patriarch (who was con: 

demned by the. Fourth Conſtantinopolitan Coun- 

cil, for Uſurping the Chair of Conſtantinople, 

and Expelling Ignatius the lawful Biſhop, as 

alſo for diſobeying the Authority and Decrees 

of the Apoſtolick See of Old Rome, as may 

; be ſeen, AZior I. of that Council, and thereby 

grown a bitter Enemy to Rome) Merrophanus 

Smrnau, and the exaſperated 'Gree&s, have 

made no mention of it, it is but reaſonable 

to conclude it falſe. See Dr. Brown's Inqui- 

ry into Vulgar Errors, and Turberville in bis 
Manual of Controverſy. - 4 


S William the Congueror. 


. That Wiliom the Conqueror of England was 
2 Baſtard, born of Arlet, a Skinner's Daugh- 
ter, living in the Town of Fa/ais in Fronc, 
ſeems to carry no ſmall Credit among the 
People, confirmed in the Opinion thereof by 
Chronologers of no ſmall Reputation in the 
World; yet doth it admit of ſome doubt 
therein, ſince ſome. Authors aſſure us that B. 
 flardus-. was but the Sirname of that Willun, 
- whoſe Father Was Robert Duke of. Normandy; 
which Name of Baſtardus was ingraved in Cæ 
pital Letters round his Signet, as his pro 
per Sirname, Which was the Ciiſtom way 
* "+ 4 1 


* 
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the Nimes to practice; and therefore only ſerves 
) is r an Error of the like Nature with that of 
it; Mane Perſons taking Sanguis Draconis for the 
ans Wlood of a Dragon, when it is the Gum of a 
Be re. By ſomewhat the like Miſtake is the 


ame of Sir Jobn Haukwood (whoſe Monn- 


de Ment ſtands in the great Church at Florence) 
ind Wianged into John Sharp by Foreigners, who 
of Winding his Name to be Joanne Acutus, there- 


dre call him by the Name of Sharp, by which 


on | 

un- Wiame he is allo returned into Exgland; where 
oo indeed they there omitting the þ in Latin 
2s Ws frivolous, and the & and to as upuſual, they 


hereby turn Haukwood into Acute, and fo by 
ſtake we have Sir John Sharg' for Sir John 
laukwood, See Verſtegan, 2829. 


* | 
S Gor y-Mines. 


Tho” we read in the Law Books De auriſo- 
une and Argentifodinis, yet it is affirmed by 
Merchants that have travelled for Gold, that 
there are Silver - Mi that is, there is Oar or 
dil of Silver digged out of the Earth, and 
out of that by Art is Silver tried; but there 
as Ws 20 Oar or Soil of Gold, but it is Gold ori- 
h- Mgnally in ſmall Sand or Duſt, which being 
waſhed down tor the Shoar, it is found by the 
fellowneſs of the Water, as in the Rivers Ta- 
dur and Pafolus. And this is confirmed by 
Job, Chap. 28. ver. 1. and 6. Surely, there is a 
Fein for the Silver,” and a place for Gold where 
they find it. And ſoon after, The Stones of it 
re the place of Sapphires, and the Duſt of it ir 
Gold. And yet for diſtinction ſake, it is called 
turifodina, See Cokes 2 Inft. 579. See Gold 
INS Of the Gold of Ophir. See in 

of 


2 


* 


ch, N 


and Bounds to ride Lands. See Verſt. 157. 


: Cities of. Lager and Jork, ang. their Mayo 


retained in 
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95 4 of the Manznes of Warze | 


_ Marſhes of Wales. is a | Name corruptly uſd 
i Marſhes. are properly marſhy Ground 1 
and it was anciently called the Mearces i 
Wales; and the e being in our ancient Lan 
guage pronounced as &, it was in Pronuncis 
tion the Mearkes of Wales, i 1. e, the Marks 
Bounds, or Limits of Wales. So one 1 5 
Seven King oms, in the Time of the 
led Mercia, after, the Latin N 
of our s it was called 2 
and Mearkengyc, that is, the Countr e 
dom marked or I out. An 
accordeth our Name of Mearſtones, wid 
ſhould be Mearflones, that ſtand for Mark 


- Of th Maron of Lon Don. 
Tube Cuſtom of the Inhabitants of the tv 


The Lord-May „ (others being only called! 
Mayor) * ay it A — 2 of long ſtand 
ing, yet is it an Error in them, and ground 0 
ed upon Ignorance. For the ancient Inhabi 

tants af Franconia (from whence the Frend 
are deſcended). and their Neighbours the Ol 
$4xons (of whom the Engliſh have their On 
ginal) being People of Germany, and deſcend 
ed (s See Jof the Old Hebrews, 9 


e many Hebra 
words. Now the a we (corruptly Fr 


mounced Mayr or :Mayor) an the Hebrew I 
mifieth >Dominzs vor Lord, from which it! 
eaſily conjetured how. the chief Ruler of thel 
two Cities came to be nominated Mayors 9 

0 
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at they ſhould have the Name of Lord pre- 
fixed, is 4 manifeſt Error, * Mayor of 


ſelf ſignifies Lord. 


of the firſt CommuntTy among Mx x. 


Ancient Writers n Celebrate the State of © of — . — 
he firſt Men of the World, telling us at that © 
Time all Things were common, and the Terms ans of the 
Mine and Thine were not known, which | 
Jet we know not how to YN ſince it is — 

lent in Abe! and Cain, that tho' they 

2 Frethren, yet had each of 'them their Giſting 

Families and diſtinct Poſſeſſions: For how elſe 
would they have offered a Sacrifice to God ? 
Ur how could that which was offered in com- 
mon by them be Accepted and Rejected? By 
which it doth manifet _ 90m , that from 
the of the World t 


hangs were ac- 
counted as of Right, 


ing to him wha 
was the firſt Occupant, a that every One 
| id challenge that to'be his owl, which by his 


* Induſtry, or good Fortune he had got 


} NesToR being faid to live Three Hun- 
died Varo. 


In this Computation i 1010 only meant that 
Neftor lived fo long as that Motion laſted, 
— the Sun periormed Three Hundred of 
ts yearly Courſes, or the Earth, One Thouſand 
Ninety Five Circuits about its own Aris. 
and theſe ſort of Alluſions are common, as 
hat our Saviour is ſaid to be three days in the 
brave, yet Was it eee two. y=m 
bf Us, | 

o 
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Work, p. 91. 
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HET DIS II, giving PREFERENCY ( 


MEN. 
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According to Junius and the Septugint 7 


tranſpoſing of the word Elder, they have mad 
the Queſtion, Whether Shem and Cham wert 


elder than Zaphat ? Which Sir WW. Rawleigh hat 
well obſerved, according to the courſe of Scri 


ture, that there never was any Reſpect giver 


to the Eldeſt in Years, but only in Virtue; : 


in the Examples of Henoch, Abraham, 7acol 
and David, and that the firſt place might | 


given to Shem, for that the Hebrew Nation 


Abraham, the ets, David, and Chriſt de 


ſcended of him, ſo that whether you will fo 


low the Vulgar Shem frater Faphet major, « 


the agint Shem fratri Faphet majoris, 0 


with Pereius, Shem frater Faphet ille maznu 
The famous Brother of Zapher, is left to Jud 
cious Readers. And in the Genealogy ot ou 


Saviour, tis ſaid, Abraham begat 2 (np) 


Iſhmael, who was the Eldeſt) and I/aac beg 
Jacob, (not Eſau, who was alſo the Eldeft) 


As to Dr. Heylin, and ſome other Writer 
affirming that St. Peter never was at Ron 
Dr. Pearſon hath anſwered that Error, an 


proved that he was at Raue. 
Penelope, famous in Homer for her Chaſtit 


Locryphon reproaches as one that lay wit 
Adulterers. LW aer is 

Error about Auguſtine the Monk. & 
inal Note in the Firſt Volume of tl 


Many Errors in Points of Faith and Rt 
gion. See in Hereticks, Cc. in RELIG10 


*\\ Erroi 
. 
- * =" 
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Errors in Chronology. See Vol. 1. p. 202. 
ſol. 2. p. 81. about Brute, Vol. 1. p. 208. 
Of Anatomiſts about the on of the 
See in MANKIND, Vol. 1. p. 482. 
The Error about boiling Gold in Broth. See 
METALS, Vol. 2. p. 32. 9 98 
The Error of thoſe Philoſop who told 
lon King of Sicily, the Grains of Sand were 
mumerable. See p. 137. | 
Dr. Cave's Vindication of Euſebiut, from 
he Erroneous Opinion of his being an Arian. 


1 60 


le ot HISTORY. 
About Greece being the Mother of Arts and 
xclences, Vol. 2. p. 46. 
Some Erroneous Opinions about the Sa- 
ve Law. See in LAL, Vol. 1: p. 329. 
Errors in the Julian and Gregorian Account, 
alled Old Stile and New Stile. See in 48 TRO- 


NOMT, p. 273, 274. 


thoſe Natives who are of a black Comple- 
Won, for they repreſent him white; ther 

$1t an Error to aſcribe Black alone to that 
Fiend, And here we may obſerve that anci- 
atly among the Pagans, the word Demon was 
Iten taken in the better part, but amongſt us 
uniſtians it is attributed only to Evil Spirits. 
0 the word Conſpiracy in Latin and French, is 


Thing, but now we always undrſtand it in the 
kril part. Perhaps it is no —_— Error 
n us to give Preference to the right Hand in 
Walking, &c. ſince the Iuris upon a good 
Lonſideration prefer the left Hand before the 
ncht, being thereby made Maſter of his Sword 
mth whom he waſks See before in the Trea- 
tle of AUGURT, p. 320. and the ſnperſti- 
los Cuſtoms there recited, The 


be Euſebizs among the Hiſtorians in the Trea- | 


The Painting the Devil black, is not uſed 


led for an Agreement, to do a good or an evil 
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The naming Vegetables and Plants by Hy 
mane Names, tho' of great Antiquity, cauſe 
many Errors among the Vulgar, who. conceifiiſi 
great Virtues in their Natures, from being 
named of the ſame Appellation with Saints 
Oc. So Paul's Betony is but derived fron 
Paulis Mginota, an ancient Phyſician of Agins 
and is no more than Speedwell, tho' the Per 
ple have great Opinions thereof, in reference 
to St. Paul. The like Expectations are raiſed 
from Herba Trinitatis, which only obtained 
that Name from the Figure of its Leaves. Ir 

Milium Solis, the Epithet of the Sun, hath in 
becauſe it grew plentifully in the Mountains o 
Saler. So are they deceived in many others 
as in Horſe-Raddiſh, Horſe-Mint, Bull-Ruſh 
&c. whereas that Expreſſion is but a GreciſmWu 
Hippas\ and Boys, (that is, Horſe and Bull 
intending no more than Great. Thus woulc 
he be in a great Error, who takes Arbor it. 
to have its Name from the Tree of Life in Pa 
radiſe; or Arbor Fudg to be the ſame ſuppliec 
Judas with a Gibbet; or takes Sanguis Dr 
conis (the Gum of a Tree) for the Blood off 
a Dragon; or 49% Fortis (a Corroding V: 
ter) for Strong Water, or a Cordial. I 
ſame Error would be in him who takes Gale 
us, Name of the Medicean Stars, (which 6. 
gave to thoſe ſecondary Planets he diſcovere 

about Jupiter ) as —— any Medicina 


Virtues in them, when that Name was only 
given in Honour to the Duke of Tſ can 
named Madic is. * 

Hippocrates, in his Book of the Nature d 
Infants, ſaith, the Bird is generated ot ti 
yellow of the Egg, but is nouriſhed by ti 
white of the Egg, which Axiſtotle proves fel 


among the People. | 
giginal of the Chicken is in the White, and 
ts: Nouriſhment ſuck d in 


Tho in the Reign of the Emperor Sever 

ve read Three Thouſand. Women were Indicted 
x Adultery, and that almoſt all Women were 
wrtezans ; yet might they not be in Verity 


Which, fince the Nicolaitant, to avoid the Suſpi- 


aon of Jealouſy, proſtituted their own Wives; 
ud the Grecians called the fair Helena a 
urtezan, only becauſe Xeaxis the Painter 
o had drawn her Picture very fine, took 
Money of every one that would fee her. TS 
Tho' among the ancient Philoſophers, many 
were. ordinarily eſteemed Atheiſts, ſuch as 
ticurus, Lucretius, &c. yet an Atheiſt 
mong the Pagans, might be the beſt Chriſtian, 
r in believing no God of their Multitude, 
hey perhaps believed there was a more Divine 
a certain Philoſopher declared to one of 
te Emperors, that when he writ. in earneſt, 
e writ in the Name of One God, and when 
n jeſt he writ in the Name of many. And 
is faid of Triſgeniſtus, that he was ſo named 
grauſe he compoſed: a Treatiſe of the Trinity. 
kein RELIGION, Vol. 1. p. 58. 
The Pariſians, or People of Paris, brag their 
was never conquered, but that is becauſe 
pon the leaſt Diſtreſs they compounded with 
WeLE Enemy. a 7 . 1 7 
Tho' it is ſaid all ponderous Bodies reduced 
o Aſhes abate in their former Gravity, yet 
intimony reduced to Aſhes, exceeds rather 
an diminiſhes; and as to Archimedes's Tryal 


che two Diadems or Crowns of the King 


1 Eeypr, who belicving himſelf. deceived * 


thorow the Navel 28 f 
Mut of the Yolk. n 


37 


* 
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More 2 -e and 1 of * 
ed much Silver, t ng was ous t 
22 know the Truth without breaking the 
Wherefore Archimedes cauſed twa Veſſels to | 
made of equal bigneſs, with Receivers unde 
them, and cauſed them to be filled brim fu 
of Water, and therein he did put theſe ye 
Crowns aſunder, and gathered up the Watd fh. 
very cir cumſpectly, whereof One of the Ve a0 
ſels did ſpill more than the other; for Sire pi 
Pounds of Silver did ſpill Thirty Six, an de 
Sixteen of Gold did ſpill but 2 and t die 
Crown Twenty Four, — it was Twelve Pound 
Silver and Four Pounds Gold; which whe 
Archimedes, by Arithmetical Proportion, grout 
ded upon Geometrical Obſer vation, found ou 
he was ſo overjoyed, that he ran about 
Streets like a Madman, crying aloud, I þ; 
found, I haue found. Now faith Gerard 5 


in his Lex Mercatoria, p. 192. How is it poſfibl 
that Archimedes Geometrical Tryal (ſo muc 

celebrated by Antiquity ) could be ſure, find 
Gold hath an Attractive Power, ſo that ſever: 
Pieces of it may be retained in a Cup e 
=” Wine ?. For by reaſon of the hot and dry Qu: 
ty of Gold (faith he) it bath a Proper) 

that filling a Cup of Wine to the brim, ye 

may you put Ten or Fifteen'Pieces of Gol 

Coin into at, gradually and leiſurely, withou 

ſpilling any of the Liquor, or making it 1 

over, 1 claſping as it we 

the Liquid Quality of the Wine. the A 

thor aforeſaid in Le Mercatoris. 

Tho it be ſaid there is an Antipathy b. 

tween the Wolf and Sheep, the Vine and Cal 

bage, &c. yet certainly there is not any 1 

nate Enmity or Hatred between thoſe Thing 

for the Wolf purſues the Sheep out of Lo 


%. 


\ 


among the People, _ 
and Deſire to pleaſe his Appetite with the 


pathy between the Vine and the Cabbage is 
2s improper, for the reaſon of their not thri- 
1 ving when ſown near to one another in the 
uy fame Ground, is, becauſe the Nutriment pro- 
per for the Growth of one, is alſo proper for 
the Increaſe of the other, and the Vine draws 
way all that Aliment by Strength (as great 
Fiſhes devour the leſs) which ſhould nouriſh 
the Cabbage, whereby the latter droops and 
dies. The like may be ſaid of many other 
Vegetables, which are accounted to bear Anti- 
pathies to each other; of which you may ſee 
more in the Treatiſe of VEGETABLES 
and AGRICULTURE, p. 22. And the 
Ancients, when they did not readily know 
the cauſe of Hatred between Animals, Qc. 
ſheltered their want of Judgment under the 
Terms of Antipathy, and the like : The true 
Cauſe and nition of which Word ſee in 
the Treatiſe of ANIMALS, p. 7. 


where he declares, 1. The deceitful Judgment 
won Urin; 2. That the Sex, or a Woman 
mth Child, are not to be known thereby; 
That Gold is in vain boiled in Broth for a 
Conſumption. See Gold in our Treatiſe of 
WHETALS. 4. That ſtrong Drink is umvhol- 

bme drank in a Morning; 5. That — 
Vaters are very ill arter groſs Meats, becauſe 
ey drag the Meat down to the bottom of 
lhe Stomach before it can Concoct, and have 
proper Digeſtion; 6. That red Cloaths are 
tot preferrable above others for the Meaſles; 
That it is not hurttul to Purge in the Dog- 
10OGys; 8. That old Men may uſe Phlebotomy 
LU. That any Vein in the Arm is alike to ble 

* M m in; 
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phyfick 


Fleſh of it; and that which is called Anti- See the Trete 
of Animals, p. 6, 


See Primroſe's Popular Errors in Phyſick, rose Err in 


539 Errors 

ok mz 10. That crude, or unprepared Quickſi. 
+, d "uot" wee taken by rhe Mouth, 
I. Errors about, the Bezoar-Stone, and the 
 Unicorn's-Hom; 12. That the Stone in the 
hladder cannot be diſſolved by any Thing 
taken by the Mouth; 13. That Opium is not 
to be feared if nghtly prepared; 14. That 
applying Pidgeons and young Whelps to the 
Feet, do little or no good; 15. That of 
the Weapon Oyntment, is a, falſe Notion, 
76, That the Seventh Son curing, the King's 
Evil, is not to be minded; 17. That the Anti- 
0 momal Cup is Poyſon, and a Thing deceitful, 
dangerous, and moſt ridiculous; 18, That the 
Fume of Tobacco goes not up into the Brain; 
19. That all Vomits are dangerous, the Sto- 
mach being made to receive and not refund, 
unleſs in ny of Poyſon, which, ſhould al- 
ways be fetched out the way it went in; 
20. That the Proverb is falſe, which ſays, 
Milk is to be waſhed from the Liver; ſince to 
Curdle it on the Stomach may convert it to 
Poyſon ; 21. That the Mountebank Antidote 
is but a fooliſh Performance, in reſpect of 
its Univerſality, ſince no one Thing can 
be a Remedy for many Diſeaſes. See Witty's 

Tranſlation of Primraſe's Popular Errors. 
Dr. Brown's Inqui- See Dr. Brown's Inquiries into Common and 
ries here i, VUlgar Errors, vis. That Chryſtal is Ice; 
A Diamond broke by the Blood of a Goat; 
That Glaſs is Poyſon; That white Powder 
kills without Report. (See Marginal Note 1n 
our Treatiſe of GUNNERY,) That Coral is 
ſoft under Water; That Porceline Clay for Jo 
China Diſhes lies a Hundred Years in Earth; Hf. 
That a Carbuncle gives Light in the Dark; Hr. 
That Mandrakes grow naturally under the WF 
Gallows ; That the Root gives a Shrick upon 
1 . | Eradication 3 


A 


among the People. 

„ Eradication; Or fatal to dig it up; That 
ys preſerve from Lightning; Bitter AI. 
U monds a Preſervative againſt Ebr let 7; at 
„ Campbir cauſcth Impotency; That an Ele 
> Wl phant hath no Joints; A Horſe. and Pidgeon 


at zunted; That a Badger hath Legs on one fide 
ſhorter than the other; That a Bear brings 
forth Cubs informous; Of the long Life of 
Deer; That a King's Fiſher ſhews the Wind; 
Of the Baſiliſk, Gryphin, Phoenix ; That à Sa- 
kmander lives in Fire; That the Ne 
bath two Heads; Vipere force thro the Body 
of their Dam; That Hares are each Male an 


many; Snails two, and thoſe at the end of their 
Horns; That the Camelion lives on Air; That 
the Oftridge digeſts Iron z Of the Unicorn's 
Horn; Of Swans ſinging before Death; That 
the Fleſh of a Peacock corrupts not; That 
Storks will only live in Republicks; That 
helps are Blind Nine Days; Of Antipathies 
between a Lyon and Cock, Toad and Spider; 
de in ANIMALS; That an Ear-wig hath 
o Wings; That the Chicken is made out of 
the Yolk of the Egg; That Snakes ſting, That 
* Man hath only an ere& Figure; The Heart 

m the left ſide, and Pleuriſies only on the left 


ah, vide; That the right Hand is aſlignable only 
der one Side; That Men ſwim naturally; That 
in Hen drowned float on the Ninth Day; That 
12 Women drowned ſwim Prone, Men, Supine; 
2 That Men are heavier dead than alive; That 


ch ſews naturally ſtink; Of the Climacterical 
„ker, Sixty Three. (See in ARIT HM E- 
5 TICK.) Of the Dog days; Ot the Pictures 
MW the Pellican, Dolphin, Graſhopper, Serpent 
2a tmpting Eve; Adam and Eve with Navels; 
M m 2 Our 


no Gall; That a Beaver caſtrates himſelf when 


Female; That Moles have no Eyes; Lamprieg 
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532 Of Errors. 
EI Our Saviour with long Hair; Abraham ſacri- 
ficing I/aac; Moſes with Horns; Scutcheons 
of the Twelve Tribes; The Sibyls ; Picture of “ 
the Death of Cleopatra; Nine Worthies; 7p. WM £ 
tha ſacrificing his Daughter; John the Baptiſt Ml 
in a Camel's Skin; Of St. Chriſtopher, St. George, MI ® 
St. 7erom : Of Mer-maids, Unicorns, and Hie- 
roglyphical Pictures of the Egyprians; Of an d 
Hare croſſing us; Owls appearing ominous; 
wee Spes lite Falling of Salt; Breaking the Egg-ſhell; True W © 
Cuſtoms in g- Lover's Knot; Cheek burning; Speaking un- MW © 
2 der the Roſe; Smoak following the Fair; Hair 
upon Moles; Pairing of Nails; Lyons Heads 
75 Spouts, &c. Concerning the beginning 
of the World; That the Earth was ſlenderly 
Peopled before the Flood; Of Eaſt and Weſt; 
Of the Seven Heads of Vile; Its Greatneſs and 
Inundation; That it never Rains in Egypt, &c. 
Of the Red-Sea ; Blackneſs of Negro's; Of 
Gipſies; That the forbidden Fruit was an Ap- 
ple; That Man hath a Rib leſs than Woman; 
Methuſalah the longeſt Liver; No Rainbow 
before the Flood; The Tower of Babel ereced 
againſt a ſecond Deluge; Of the Mandrakes of 
Leab; The three Kings of Collen; Fobn the 
Baptiſt in the Wilderneſs, his Food; John the 
Evangeliſt ſhould not die; Of the Ceſſation of 
| Oracles. Death of AriRtorle ; Wiſh of Philoxe- 
. aus; Of the Lake Aſphaltites, or Dead - Sea; 
| That our Saviour never Laughed; Craſſus but 
once; That a Woman conceived in a Bath ; Of 
the Poverty of Beliſarius. Sce Mutability of For 
tune in ſeveral great Perſonages, in the Treatiſe 
of ASTROLOGY, concerning this Be/jſar'®; 
Of Futus Decumanus, or the tenth Wave dat- 
erous; That Pariſatis Poy ſoned Statira with one 
fe of a Knife; Of a Woman fed with Poyſon 


to kill A/exander ; The wandering Few 1 
aun; 


among the People. 


Jaun; Epicurus the 1 That Hanni- 
hal eat thro the 4% e, with Vinegar; That 
Terxes's Army drank whole Rivers dry, Cc. 
To all which Doctor Browne, gives many de- 
monſtrations to prove their Fallities, and ren- 
ders moſt of thoſe Opinions to be Abſurd, and 
doubtful, if not wholly falſe. 


There hath been likewiſe Publiſhed a Reſu- 


tation of Doctor Brown's Enquiry into Vulgar 
Errors, the Author whereof is Alexander Roſs. 
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The End of the Second Volume. 
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A. 


BBEY of Weſtminſter built. See Church in C. 
Academicks, Vol. 1. pag. 9, 10. : 
Accompt of Years from the Creation to the Deſtru- 
- Eton of the Temple, how different, V. 1. p. 203 
Acre of Land, how much, V. 1. p. 396. V. 2. p. 14), 


| 19 * 
Acrehbicls, V. 2. P- 14. N g 4 nw 

Action at Law for Baſtards, &c, V. 1. p.43. 

Action, in the Delivery of an Oration, Ya. p. 112. 
Activity of Indians, &c. V. 2. p. 352. 

Adam, what Language he ſpoke, V. 2. p. 40, 41. 
Aaeling what, V. 1. p. 215. 

Aaminiſtration to Inteſtates Eſtates began, V 1. p. 369. 
Holus, V. 2. p. 74. a 
. e/Equator, vid. Equinodtial. 


Era, or Computation of Time, how different, V. 1. p. 202. 


V. 2. P. 272 
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Affairs of Theodatet manaꝑ d ill, notwithſtanding all endeavours 
to the contrary, Z. 1. p. 284. A 
Ages, Four chiefly famous, V. 2. p. 130. N 
Aonius, V. 1. p. 55. nes? n 1 
Ar, by whom held to be the firſt Principle, V. I. p. 7. Opinion 
thereof, 9. Treated of as an Element, 123. How different in 
ſeveral Countries, 125, 126. How produces Wings, 428, 429. 
How cauſerh Conſumptions, 428, 303. Inſtruments invented 
L therein, 452. Why not mention d by Moſes, in the Hiſtory 
of the Creation, 512+ Airy Meteors, 418. Armies in the Air, 
422+ How Clouds ſwim in the Air, 429. Regions of the Air, 
43 1, 432. Of Flying in the Air, V. 2. p.352, 353, Colours 
ubject to the Air, 444. Apparitions in the Air- See Appa- 
#4 — below. | 
| choran, V. 1. p. 97, 334, 335+ _ 
Alderman, who the Firſt in London, V. 1. p. 224. 
Alefto, &c. V. bo Pe 77. 3 
Alan ot Silver and Gold, V. 1. p. 371, 378. 
Almicanters, V. 2. p. 256. „ 
Alphabet, produceth many Languages, See Languages in L. 
| Amber, V. 1. p. 148, 451. V. 2+ p. 446+ | 
Ambroſia and Nectar, Vol. 2. p. 77. 
Amphibology, 


Anatomy, V. 1. p. 472. V. 2. p. 486. Ne DN 

ALaborites, their Hiſtory, by whom Writ, V. 1. p. 36. 
tr WY Angels defined, V. 1. p. 28. Their Eſſence, &c. 28. Their A 
03. paritions, 29, 30, 31. Their Number, 32. Of the World 
14% made by them, 94. Who cauſed himſelf ro be receiv d as one, 
95. Their Nine Orders, V. 2. p. 133. | 
Anals, what, V. 1. p. 286. Of Zonaras, 296. 
Antecs, V. 1. p. 131. ; | n 
Antipoaes, by whom firſt held, V. I. 5. 8, 131. V. 2. P. 506, 1 
Antipathy between Nations, J. 1. p. 64, 158. Between Be⸗ 
V. z. p. 7. Between Plants, 22; and 529. | 
Antiperiftaſis, V. 1. p. 432+ 
— ot Hiſtory, J. 1. p. 202, 459. V. 2. p. 81. 


„V. I. p. 31, 33, 54, 64 V. 2. P. 77. 
becaries Weights, V. 1. p. 393, 394. 


202. tici, V. 1. p. 10. 


fair 


Mm 4 Apparitionk 


The TABL E, 


Apparitious of Angels, V. 1. p. 29+ Of God, V. 2. p. 126. Of 

Spectres, 361. &c, Of Ghoſts, 367, 368. Of Samuel; Ye 
in 8. In Dreams, 358. In the Air, 341. and V. 1. p. 418, 
422, &c. Appearing Meteors, 418, Cc. 5 

Apples of Gold, V. 2. p. 343. Golden-Apple, 20. See Fruits in F. 

Aqua Fortis, V. 1. p. 518, 545+ V. 2. p. 33, 445. 

Aqua Regia, V. 2. p. 32, 33. £24. i 

Archery, and Arrows, V. 1. p. 198, 451. V. 2. p. 348. 

Archimedes, V. 2. p. 155, 344, Cc. His Death, 348. 

Architrave, V. 2. p · 10 

Argument, how many Kinds, V. 2. p. 96, 97, 98. 

Ariſtocracy, V. 1. p.41. Defined, 188. 

Ariſtotle, V. 1. p. 9. His Philoſophy, 5. Death, 118. 

Armada of Spain vanquiſh'd, Y. 1. p. 238. 

Armies ot the Grecians, Romans, 8c. V.2. p.217, 218, &c. How 
diſtinguiſh'd anciently, 370. See Battles in B. 

Arms, of Three Lyons tor England, firſt uſed, V. 1. p. 219. Bla- 
zoned, J. 2. p. 392. Quartered with France, V. I. p 225. 
Quarter'd with Scotland and Ireland, 239. Of the Epiſcopal 
Sees in England, V 2. p. 392. Ot the Nobility, 395+ Of Coun» 
tries, 367. Of foreign Princes, &c- 406- We 

Artic and Antartic Circle, V. 1. p. 133. 

Articles of the Church of Exgland, V. I. p. 76, 77, &c- 

—_— of the Planets, J. 2. p. 286, 287, CGS. 

Aſtronomy and Aſtrology found out, V. 1. P. 4 V. 2* p. 25% 

Atlas, V. 2. p. 75 | 

Atmoſphere, V. I. p. 124. V. 2. p. 252. 

Augury, V. 2. p. 318. 

Aurea Balla, V. 1. p. 329. 

Avrora, V. 2. p. 53. V. 2. p. 77- 

Auſpicium, V. 2. p. 320. 8 

Authors. See at the End of every particular Treatiſe. The Works 

of what Author (beſides the Scripture) to be embraced, if the 
World were put to the Choice of but one; J. 1. p. 292+ 
Authors for many Languages, J. 2. p. 129 : 

Autbors of Cruelties, puniſh'd firſt by their own Inventions, J. i 

F. 220, 221. | 

Axis of the World, J. 1. p. 116. J. 2. p. 2 

Axzimutbs, V. 2+ p 256 7 


B. I. 


The TABLE, 


B. 


B Aeli, V. I. p $1, 32, 53, 54, 56- 
Ball, tor Play, V. I. p. 107, 108. 
Bifte, Engines of War, V 2 p. 349. 
Baniſhment, Examples therein, J. I. p. 11, 12. 
Bank of England, V. 1. p. 252, 254. 
Bannerets, V. 2. p- 390+ © 3 | 
le, V. 1. p. 68, 85, 100. Sin after Baptiſm, 8 1. Arriap 
Baptiſm, 95 | 
Barons firſt > "ory by Writ, V. 1. p. 222. Barons of England, V. 2- 
02, Cc. 
"5.ch inſtituted, V. 1. . 239. See V. 2. P. 390. | 
beter and Traffick, V. 1. p. 40- | | 
baſtards, V. 1. p- 43; Their Diſtinction of Arms, V. 2. p. 389. 
Baſtard Comets, J. 1. p. 418. | 
bath, Spaw, and other Waters, V. 1. p. 89. Bathing or Bagnio, 
„e V. 2. N . 
battalia of the Grecians, V. 2. p. 217. Of the Romans, 218, &. 
battalion of Foot, how many, V. 2. p. 221. 
battels and Wars, V. 1. p. 208, 220, 222, 224, 225» 231, at Hast 
ings, 216. At Boſworth, 232, 234,238. Ot Naſeby, 241. Of 
MAommaut h, in the Weſt, 242. In Hungary, 244. At Sea, 244. 
At Spires, 247 At Hecbfler, 247- At Caſſano, 248. At Ras 
milly, 249+ At Taurin, 250. At Almanza, 251- At Andenard, 
253. At Mohilaw, 253. At Whmendale, 253- At Pultowa, 
255. At Blaregnies or Taſnieres, 256- At Almanera, 257. 
At Creſſy, 276+ At Poitiers, 271, 273, 274, 278, At Obric 
279, 282+ V. 2. p. 317+ 15 
Famous Battels fought throughout the World, Y. 2+ p. 228. " 
231, 232, Cc. 359. | 
Jutering Ram, deſcrib d. V. 2- p. 220- 7 
batteries with Canon, &c. at what diſtance made, V. 2. p. 248. 74 
beans, a Charm therein, V. 1. p. 35. Pythagoras forbid t em, his *. 
Diſciples, 8. See V. 2+ P. 21, 24- A " 
la, V. 1. p. 35+ Sacriticed. 49, 50, 55, 56, 59+ Worſhipped, — 
61,62, Their Generation, &c. V. 2+ p. 1,2,3, &c. Beaſts 1 
have ſpoke, 339, 340. Strange kinds of Beaſts, V. 1. p. 164, 14 
441, 442, Cc. Bones of ſtrange Beaſts, 441, 442, 443, 447» K 
How many ſeveral Kinds, V. 2. 5. 438. * 


dn, V. 1. p. 33, 41, 42, 494. 
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Beef firſt fold by Weight, V. 1. p. 235. Br 
Beer and Bread, Meaſure, V. I. p. 394, 398. At What Price n, 
Queen Marys Time, 237- | 50 
Beglerbegs of Greece, See Ha's in l. "WRAY B. 
Be heading in England, firſt uſed, V I. p. 217. | Bi 


Bells. The firſt Ring of them in England, . V. 2. p. 145 Number 
of Changes thereon, ibid. Monſtrous Bells, 188. Rung agr. 
Thunder, Cc. V. 1. p. 419, 43 „ oy 

_ 'Bemefit of the Clergy. See Felons in F;. ms 7 By 

ermndas-1ſle, V. 1. p. 237, 24... | 

ible, new tranſlated, V. 1. p. 2394 Number of Chapters ther- 


in, 77. * 
Billing ſgate built, V. 1. p. 218. 
Billet, their Length, &c- V. 1. p. 40 © C 
Birds, aſcrib d to the Deities, J. 1. p. 60+ Foreign Birds, 445. 
Tbeir Actions, &c.. V. 2. p.5, 6, 7. How taken, 468, 469, ©: <4 
Their Bearing in Heraldry, 385, Divination by the Flight oH. 
Birds, 319,-320, 487. Birds curiouſly repreſented, V. 1. p. 463. 0 
469. V. 2. P. 159, 162, Their Singing ſtinted by fight ot 1 
2 Painted Dragon, J. . 2. . 4.40 * f 
Bird. Lime, how made, V. 2. p. 44. 
Biſhops and Minitters Confecration, V. I. p. 89. 
Biſhopſgate built, V. 1. p. 231. "yOu 
Blazing Stars. See Comets in | 
Blue-Coat-Boys, V. 1. p. 236. * Fus | 
Blind Organiſt could diſtinguiſh Colours, J. 2. p. 446. 
Bod. Its Circulation firſt, diſcovered, V. 1. p. 17. How ofte 
Circulates, 48 3. How ſtop d, V. 2. p. 20. Blood of a Cat 
cauſeth Madneſs, V. I. p. 317. Blood Spitting, Cc. 502 
Bloody, and other Rains, 429, 430. Blood Letting, 536. 0 
Body. The Science thereof, J. 1. f. 21. Body ot Man, 472, 4 
© Bodily Diſeaſes, 50 1. 


N n 

Bones, Their Number in Man, J. r. p. 472. See p. 440, 44! a 
Bones of Beaſts, &c. 441. 442, OLE | Ny C4 
Bogk Writ with, one Pen, V. 1. p. 304. Book of Moſes, 449, 
— Canonical Books in Scripture. ' See in C. Famous Books in the Ce 
Latican Library, 458. A Book of Gold and Diamonds, 470 ©* 
See Manuſcripts in M. bay Ne TIFFs Ce 
Boſſes. See Conguits, (  ,. : .__ OY aol 2 - 

ain of Man, V. 1. p. 4, 2. 5. 38. 
F ite 
Bridge ot London firſt built, V. r. . 219% 21: 1 Go 
Briages, firſt Stone, in England, V. 2. p. 486. { 


Britain, 


The TABLE: 


Britain, whence the Name, V. 1. P. 205. 
ce i Brathell, See Stews in 8. 
Bruſſels. The Remarkables there, V. 2. P. 132. 
Bucklers. See Shields in 8. 
Bullets and Shot, how proportion d, V. 2. P. 246, 478. Wound of 
a Tin Bullet dangerous, 33. 
Burning Glaſſes, V. 1. 463. . 161, 455. 
Burning for Hereſy, &c. V. bh p. 361, 501. 
Burſe. See Exchange in 


here. 4 uw 


C Keirin. what, V. I. p. 551. V. 2. P. 33, 36. 
Calice won, V. 1. p 225. Loſt, 2 37 

Ca, fell down from Heaven, V. 1. 705 1. Lifred every day by 

* ror AG p. 345, Adored by the Egyptians, V. I. p.27. 
viniſm, V. 1. p. 71. 

Cannon, their different Names, Powder, Buller, and the Execution 
thereof, V. 2. p. 245, 246. 

c Law. See Civil Lam below. 

Canonical Books of Scripture, &. V. 1. p. 77, 100. 

Canutus, King of England, his ”_ V. 1. P. 214. 

Capitol at Rome, V. 1. p. 57. 

Cards invented, V. 1. bs 108. | 

Carmenta, V.1. p.5 

oft 2 of Diamonds Cc. V. 1. p. 412. Of Gold, 371. 

Ce © or built, V. 1. p. 125. 

50 CHer and Helena, the Picton, V. 2. p. 76, 341. Caſtor and Pollux, 

78. The Meteors, 341. 

491 Sealing Conſpiracy, when, V. I. p. 293. 

Cache. 6.7. 8 * V. 2. p. 349. ; 
Cateptricks, V. 2. | 

#7. and 233 dend, V. 2. p. 106. Secondary Cauſes or 

2 11. Defin'd, 25. Cenſured, 26. 
aiP e World, V. 2 p.253. 


C 

= or _ See the Treatiſe of Grammar and Lan: 
gugger. 

Chratters of Cities and People of Ewrope, &. V. 1, p. 154 Cc. 


Of Y K 
* Hiſtorians, Cc. 288 Charities, 


The TABLE. 


Charities, V. 1. p. 234, 236. 

Charon, V. 1. p 76. 

Charter- Houſe-Lard, V. 1. p. 226. 

Cheſſe, V. 2. p. 107. 

Childrens Duty and Education, V. 1. p. 43, 482. V. 2. p 119. 
Sacrificed, V. 1. p. 62. Their Blood by — mingled in the 
Enchariſt, 95 Not capable of Dreams till they are Four Years 

_ old, V. 2. p. 358. 

Children of King Charles I. V. 1. Pp. 240. | 

Chriſt's Birth. Opinion, about the Time thereof, V. 1, p. 202. 
And of his Deat 

Chriſtians Epocha, V. 1. p- 203. 

Chriſtmaſs, by whom firſt ſolemnized, v. I. 

Chronology. The difference of Computation 1 v. 1. p. 202 
Ot Kings in Europe, 28. 

Chronology. A Part of Hiſtory, V. 1. p. 286. 

Charch ot St, Pan! s firſt Founded, V. 1. p. 210 

of St. Peter's Weſtminſter, 210, 215. 

at Peterburgh, 211. 

of St. Clement Danes, 214. 

of St. Martin's le Grand, 217. 

of St. Giles i» the Fields, 218. 

of —_ Far s, 223. 

of Minorie , 2 * 

of St. Lawrence Poultney, and Little Alhallow's, 224% 

Hen. r a. -. 

Chriſt Church » 235» 

of St. Peter's at Rome, V. 2. p. 136, 

in Moſcom, 188. 

at Antwerp, 188. At Ulm and et 189. 70 

Murcia 1 * 189. At Loretto. * 
p. 465. in M 

Chymera, V. 2. p. 76. 

Cicero, V. 1. p. 10g, 289, The Chriſtian Cicero, 305. 

Circle, V. 1. p 111,112,113,132,133. How divided, V. 2. p. 152 

Circulation of the Blood. See Blood in B. 

Cities. The Cauſe of their Greatneſs, V. 1. p. 160. The Metro 
politan Cities of Europe, 144- Cities of England, 159. Num. 
ber of Cities in China, 161. Alexander and Seleucus bullt 
many Cities, 161. 

Citizens of London. Their Anſwer to —_ _ V. 1. P 224 

Civil Law, V. 1. 43; 78, PAT Ls V. 2+ p. | 

Civil and Ecclefiaſtical ate, V. I. 1 189. 

vi Hiſtory. The Writes thereof, V. 1. p. 319. Cirg 
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Clergy, See Prieſts in P. 
. V. 2. p. 132, 133. 


Clime or Climate, what, V. 2 p. 134. 3 id 8 
Clocks. See Dyals, D. 0 


Clouds, V. I. p. 429+ 


Coals, V. 2. p. 37. Coal Mines, how drained, 39. 


Cock fighting, how ordained, V. 1. p. 106. 

© pay V. 2. p. 89. 

cad Herbs, V. 2. p. 20, 21, 23. 

Coloſſes large, V. 1. p. 46, 61, 62, 63. 

Colours defined, V. 2. p. 442. 3 

Culuret (Two) what, V. I. p. 111. V. 2. p. 258. : 

1 Ten, V. 1. p. 1. Why delivered ſo ſhort, 37: 

2. p- 135. ä 

Cmmeay. 15 Plays and Players, P. 

Commentaries, what, V. 1. p- 286. 

Comets, V. 1. p. 417, 425, 426. V. 2+ p. 258. 7 

Commachio in 1taly ſeized by the Imperialiſts, V. 1. p. 252. 

Commodities of Europe, V. 1. p. 148, 149. 

Commodities of England, how reckoned, V. 1. p. 399. ' 

Common People, their Diſpoſition and Nature, V. 1. p. 152. 

Common Council of London, firſt ordained, V. 1. p. 366. 
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Provincial Councils, V. I. p. 100. 

Proviſion firſt made for the ne in London, V. 1, 0.236; 

Pſalms of David, See in D. 

r Invention to ind the firſt Language of the Wold, 
2. 5.4 | 

Phchology, or Doctrine ot che Soul, N. 04 

Prolemean Syſtein, V. 2. p. 252. N n A +4 

Ne the — * of it, V. 1. P. 23. | | 

e V. 1. P. 4 

7 of ; Jaye —. Penny. See Land in L. Rules for Pur: 


| ing, V. 1. P 348. 
Pur gatory, V. 1. p. 68, 83. 


ee, or Waſhings, V. 2. p. 125. £ 
Pyramids in Egypt, V. I. p. 164. Deſcribed, 7. 3. 70 178. Pyra- 
_ in England, V. 2. p. 30. A Pyramid gue explain 'd, 
1. p. 133. 
Pybon, the Wr V. 2. P. 7. 


. % j . 
* % * * * . 
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(Pate and Quadrangle, V. 2» * 1534 '9 11 a 5 

Quakers, V. 1. p. 74. d 

Qeen's-Bench Court, V. 1. p. * en. 
r 60. v. 1. 


Lict ſilver 2 in Weather-Gla On . 277. v. TY 
P. 36. | " 8 
Nun Soitixg, V. 1. P. 103, | * . 2 _ 
R. 3 


Adius, what, /. 2. p. 151, 195. 
R Rain, V. a p- 429, 439- How far it pegertates into Earth; 


Rains 5 ale ler, Blood, Mi Ik, c. How auſed. 5. 1. p. 4 o. 
Why violent in Summer, 432. An Inſtrument. to meaſure 
Rains mention d, 45 2. 1 1 A 


Liber, V. 1. p- 426. V. 2. p. 444, 445» 
Rape of the Sabine Women, V. 1. p. 102. 


kerities, in Philoſophy, V. 1. p.19. ln Metaphyſicks, 3 32,33. In 
ts. 118, 119. In _ 427,430. In Chymiſtry, 
YO | 


492, 


| 
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452, $44, 545+ 546. Human Rarities, 439, 482 483, 484. 
In Phylick, 528. In Greſham College, Lander, G. In 
Vatican Library, 438. In the Muſæum Reginm at Selen 
461. In the Muſeum at Leden, 464. At Loretto, 465 In 

Painting. V. 1. p. 455. V. 2. 2 $39, 440: In Animals, J. 2, 
. 5,6, C In Plants, 22, 23. In Gems and Stones, 27, 28, 
V. I. p. 450. Stone Monuments in Erg/and, V. 2. p. 29. 
Loadſtone, 28. In Metals, 33. In Grammar and Languages, 
44 46, 49, 30, 51, 52, 55, 64. In Poetry, 78. In Muſick, 
121. In Arithmetick, 124; &c. 131, Cc. 144, Ce. 148, 
In Hiſtory, 132. In Geometry, 157, 158, Gr. In Archi- 

tectatce, 178. In Aſtronomy, 272, 273, 274. 275, 276. In 
Aſtrology, 294, 295, to 317. In Augury, 320, Ge. In 
Magick, 338, 339, Cc. In Mathematical Magick, 344, 345, 
&c. In Dreams, 359, 367, 371,372. In Heraldry; 909.411, 

412, 413; +InColours;" 445, 446. In Opticks, 45 3» 45+ Ce. 

.- In Inventions} 4861 497, C. 
aveiyns, V. 2. p 243. It 

Ruwleigh (Sir Walter) V. 1. p. 240 V. 2. p. 309, 315. 

Rays to the Eye explain d. V. 2. p 450, 451, 452. 

Reaſons, why the Twrkiſh Doctriue ipread ſo much, V. I. 5. 97. 

Reb lion of Wat. Bler. V. I. pr 126. Of Jack Cade, 230. In 
Uller, 240. See In(urreftions in J. | 

Refining of Silver Qre; F. x. . $37, © YO 

Reformation began, V. 1. p. 234, 233. 

Reports of Law extant, Y. i. . 34. 

2 Repoſutoriex ot Rarities, FP. 1. . 43 „r. Tg / 
Revenues of Kingdoms. See in the Table, V. 1. p. 144, 166. 0 
the Has in Turkey, 195, Cc. o ei 

Rhyme and Meeter explain d, V. 2. p. 108. 

Riches, V. 1. p. 11, 63, 383, 486, 467» &c. 547. Nich Poet 
V. 2. p. 80. See p. 179, 180, 181, 185, 335. Diſcovered by 

Dreams, 362, 363. 1 | 5 

Richmond in Furrey, V. 1. p. 226 8270“ Whence the Name, 233 
234. Vide hen in 8. . G 1. 7 

Rivers of the World, V. 1. p. 176, 177, &c. How Painted 
. *. Þ499.290 HOT OD 2 IU 737 

Rivers of Hell, V. z. p. 130, 133. | 

Robin Hod, and Little John, V. I. p. 220. 

Rod of Land, how much, F. 1. 14). 


Romans, their Epocha, V. 1. p.204. Their Feſtivak, 3. Theiß 


Drities, 388. 
Rowan Catholicks; V. 1. f G6. 
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Rome, V 1+ p. 102. When Founded, 162 
times, 135. Capitol, 179. 

Nomulus and Rhemus, V. 1. 

Foſtoct in Germany, remarkables there, V. 2. p. 132. 

Ret or firſt Murrain in Exgland, V. 1. p. 223» * 

Roa! Mines, . . p. 322,373. V.. p. 39. 7! 

Reyal: Exchange. See Exchange in E. p A Ni 


Roles of wack tor — V. 1. 7. 348. bag 


. ur. Taken Ten 
102. v. 2. p 1 


210 v9 54 þ 18 * 
$ «y ; 


Hula. on Gates of the Chriſtians, 7. f. * 334. kept on 
Friday by Turks, and on Carurday * Jews Wd. | 
Sacraments, Vol. 1. p. 68, 84, 86. WM; 

Sacrifices, V. 1. p. 103. 

Sailing by Sea, 2. P. 212+ et aan oe 
Sailing Chariots 1. p. 157, 3492. „ en 
Saiique Law, V. f. p. 326, 329. 0 1-A 
Calluſt i an Gardens in Ttaly,, V. 1. p. 293. A ist 
Sampſon and his __ th, oF 2+ p. 345» 


Samuel s N e 7 221 "Og * 1 
Hands of ſeveral «Mag . 1. p. 452. V. 2. he 447+ 

Satan, See Demons, D. 

Satin, V.2. p. 445: 


Saturn, V. 1. p. 110. V. 2. p. 75,283, 254, 267, 286, 430. . 
Lair, vt p73. Upon the Nobility ot divers Nations, V. 1. 
p15 
Savy Houſe in London, V. 1, p. 234. 
2 V. 1. p. 10. 
Schiſm, V. 1. p. 228. 
. in L V. I. 5 26. Its chief Diviſion, V. 2. f 129. | 
we, why V. I. p. 5 Its Ebbs and Flows, how cauſed, 
Extraordinary NES, 439. The Seas ot Ee N 
— 


mi. Circle, J. 2. p. 152. | 
Sences of Man, Y. 2+ p. 133. Defined, F. 1. 2.478; 479,480, 


Engliſh Seneca, V. I. p 313. 


Ermong,) V. 1. p. 3.4392 | 
Sper and Snakes, F.: $. 444 J. 3 þ. I Jop e . 


14, V. 1. 44,45 
I. P. 43, 44, 4 Os a Setting, 


be 14 BLE 


Setting, for Partridge, V. 2, p. 480. 1 
Seven things remarkable, V 2. p. 132, Ge. IE FO 
Shene, V. 1. p. 226, 227, 233. A a 
Shields, of the Antients, V. I. 1 K 465 V. 2. p. 370 

qt 


Ships, V. 1. p. 453. V. 2. p. 159, 1 3 255 110 215, 216, 
496 For ſwimming under Water, 2 


Shooting, V. 2. p. 477. Dexterity of "the Tudbans therein, 353. 
- + How. far A a Canon, 


How far a Muſquet doth Executjon, 2 
248. See Engines in E. and Darts in 
Sickneſs, V. 1. 0 500, 540. Sweating Sickneſs, 234 
Siege of Troy, how long ſince, V. 2. p. 367. Famous Sieges, 229. 
See Battles in B 
Signs of the Zodiack, V. 2. iat et 260, And their Significa- 
tion, &c-1282, 283, Ge. bat Cities and Kingdoms they 
rule, 290, G.. py 
_ V. n . Water diſtorb'd by breaking filence, 
2, 
Silk dying, Ce. V. 1. p. * V. 2. p. 444. 
Silk Stockings firſt made, V. 1. Pp. 497. 


Silver, V. 1. p. 371, 373. &c V. 2. p. 32, 37, e. 


Ln. Original, V. 1. p. 78. Chriſt "without Sin, 80. Sin after 


Bapriſm, 81. 


Siniſter, V. 2. p. 133, 287, zo. ge, 525. Left handed Sling- 
ers, 347: | » 2-3 hip ' 

Skin of Man, Pr. 771753 0. 

Skull of Man, V. I. p. 4 

Haves, their andi, Pn. F. 38 7. See Recent 

* a long one, J. 1 p. 13. Sleeping Free, V. 2. p. 23. 
Sleep, 359. 

Slirg, tor a Stone, the Force thereof, and Cauſe, V. 2. . 347. 

Slowneſs and Swiftneſs of Motion, V 2. p. 346, 347. | 

Som, prejudiceth Man s Sight, V.. 2 43. 

Solitude V. 1. p. 10. V. 2. p. 155 | 

* by whom firſt toun out, . 1 TY 6. bach d, 112. 

ne n 4 
Somatica, or Science of Bodies, V I. A 26, FRE 
Somer ſet Houle, in London, V. 1. p. 2338. 1 47 ods 


1 1 


Sophiftry, V. 2. p. 88, 89. 7 and 0 


Sorrow, V. I. p. 52, 54, 436. 10] 
Hul, its Immortality by whom firſt held, V. I. -p. 6. [ts Tranſ- 
migration, 8. Definition and Reſidence thereof, 48t. Io. 


fulion into the Body when, 5 No difference in Men and 
Womens Souls, 487. | | 


Stews, ? he - laſt in Els, 1. p 235. 
Kill and Epithets given forme Kings, V. I. p 150, 163, 460. Of 
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Sond, what it. is, V 1. p. 481. 


efbactes, Vethrpe493: 1 44105 PC 
ech counterfeited, V. 2. b. 158, I Beaſts, 339 340. ” 80 
Language, L. | 
Herma Cets, V. 2. p. 6, 464. , © | 
phere, V.1. p. 130. V. 2. p. 1545 159% 158; 254, 47: > 
Spirit defined, V. 1. p 29. Spirit ot Man, 247. See Fueumæs 
tica, m | 


Spirits or Ghaſts. See Apparitions it in A. | 
pring * — in England, V. 1. p- a. 855 Faur- 
tains, 11 

Squadron of Horle, how many, 2. 221- 

Stars, of their Number, Light, Cc. V. 2. AY 259. Wan- 
dring Stars, V. 1. p. 418. Falling Stars, SG Blazing Stars, 
425, 426. 

Statua erected to whom, V 2. p18 r- 

Statute Law, V. 1. p. 338. Sec Tear Books in V. 


Stealing of Cattle rr Pecuniary, 2 FE 366. 
Keel. how made, V 20 5. 35. 2 


Sterling Money, 


their eldeſt Son, 150. Titles ot the Monarchs of the World, 


189, 190, Cc. Ot Caunt us, King ot England, 214 Ot Eng- 


land and*Fraice firſt uſed, 225 5 

tile of the belt Hiſtorians noted, 7 1. P. 289. 

Stecks ſer up in Landon, V. I. p. 231. | 

Stocks. Market built, VI. p. 224. 1 

Stoicks, whence the Name, V. 1. 28, 397 bes 15 

Stones, precious and common Ste V. I. p. 467. See Gems in G. 

as oe Glals, V. 2. p 454: Stone bred in Thunder, V. I. 
p 

Stone + and other Monuments in W v. 2. p 27. 

Stones of Moſaick Work, Cc. V. 1. p. 453, 457 

Stones of prodigious Size; V2. 5. © pad 5 

Straits of the Sea, V. 1. p- 172, TiC vv: 

Stroug Waters ill after caring, yy 2. p. 529. 

Strong Men, V. 2. 7534 L E 242 

He, A. 4. p. 77,130, 733% pa # 6 v.09, we 

Subterranean Fires, V. 1. p. * 127 See Vulcano s 15 u. a 

Sus, its Ecly pſes and Declenſion by Whom found out, V- r. p. 6. 

Eelypſe explain d, 436. Opinion of the Sun, 7. Feaſts to 

that Planet, 56, 63. 2. Ges 266. How high from the Earth, 


147+ 
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147. Fix d and not moveable, ibid. and 252, 233. Its Mo- 7 
tion, 206, 254. . _—_ . I 4 "OZ, rag Sun Dyal. 
See Dyais | in D. : &d anua | 
Superſtitions Cuſtoms, V. 2 b. 320. 
Swarfe. Money, V. 1. P. 357. b 
Srearing. - bee Oath in O. 2! 
Swimming, | V. 2. p- 353. Of Ships eg . Water 349. 
See Diving in D. 
Swines Fleſh prohibited by the Tarks,.V. 1. p. 1000. 
on: Lz; P- 466. V. 2. p. 135, 8, 319. 
wWoziſm, V. 2. p. 90, 97. 
Hmpathy, V. 2. p. 359, 3 Seen in K. © Ad 
Hon- Houſe founded, V. I. P. 229. 1 4 | 
Hſtems of the World. J. 2. P. 282 233. i Ane 


2 — 9 iS 


8. 2 | Lv = | 
\ 


Able of Earope. V. 1. b. 1 "of the hires, Cities, Parlia- 
iſ ment-Men, bop 3.0 land, 15911 Of Aſia, 
Africa, and America, $66: 8 che em Letters, V 2. p.43- 
Of the Greek Letters, 45 epugnant Propoſitions i in 
- gick, 96. Mulciplicatin Table Mrithwetich, 149, Of Gun- 
nery, 247. Of Randoms for Moxtar-Picces, 257; Of the Pla- 
nets, 292. Table or Figure of the Twelve Houſes in Lay 
25, 293: Of Merals and a- Heraldry, 374s- % 
Tax, very great, V. 1. p. 2212: 17 eas, ne 46 
Teeth, how whitened, V. 2. p. 446. A 1 J Aliud CP 
Teleſcopes and Micraſcropes, V..1- p. 453 a4 en eie 
Temperance, V. I. P. I2, 36, 38. Nini is 90 92 
Temples, V. 2. p- 168, 169, 173, 184, 182, 184, 15% 5, 
\Tempeſts of Thunder, V. 1. p. 420. Of Rain, 430. 9 433. 
Gf Wind, ee 434. Of LAT 435. See 
Tenails, uſed in Fortitication, V. a. p. 
Tents of Chriſtians, Sectaries, Fc. V. I, p- 65, 66, &e. 
Ternary Number, V. 2. p. 11% +1 + er 
Terreſtrial Part of the World, * 5 233. } 1 219% " ' 
' Teſtament, Old and New, V. 1. p. 88. 
Teſtimony, of whom receiv'd withoup an > Ont, fx . 10. 
Theſt. See Stealing in uu 
Theothyt a 4 V. 1. P. 50. 8 A t 7 
Thogh es of "Man, how known to Angas, Os. V 1 ., 36 | 
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Thunder, how cauſed, V. 1. p 418. Cuſtom of Ringing Bells there- 


in, 419. Counterteited by King Salmoneus, ibid. Remarkable 
T N * To know " a Ferion was s killed by Thunder, 


8 YT F* i... 
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Tin, 0 7. 2. p. 33. 37. by 

Titles, given to Kings of Europe, &c. See Stile i in 

Turnaments. V. 1. p. 228. V, 2, p49 1. 7 

Twer. of London. Built, V. 1. p. 318. Tower Bitch. 2 220, i 
on London Bridge, 229. Tower of Moſcow, V. 2. p. 489- Tower 
of Morocco, 189. Towers Built that a Horſe or Coach may go 
up to the top, 188, 189. 


Town: and Caſtles impregnable, 7 2.5237. Towns in Silver 4 K 
471. ? 


* 


p. 
Trabs, a Meteor, F. I. p. 417. 
Tradition, V. 1. p. 87. Ot 3 V. 2. p. 327: 
Tragea). ee Plays and Players in P. 
Tranſlation of Davids Plalms, V 2. p. 84. 
Tr anſmutation of Metals, V. 1. p. 545. Y. 2. p. 34. Of ESA. 22. 


Ot Men into Beaſts, 338. Of Colours, 442, 443, &c. 
7 eh V. 1. p. 68, too. 


Travel, V p. 46. Noted Travellers, 169, 170, 180. V. 2. 


p. 214, af Travel round the Earth in what Time, 147. 
Travellers t paſſing between Snowy Movptain, V. . 


a Lord) of Great Britain, V. 1. p. 348. 

Triangle, V. 2. p. 152. 

Trinity, V. 1. p. 76, 96. Compariſons thereof, J. 2. p. 136. 

Triamphs, their beginning, V. 1. p. 102. ä 

Trojan War, who writ thereof, J. 1. p. 291. V. 2. p. 81, 4 How 
lon ſince, 367. 

Tricks, V. 1. p. 113, 133. V. 2. p. 256. 

Trials of Ore, how made, V. 1. p. 375, 376, &c. 

Tarks, their Religion, V. I. p. 64, 65, 96, 37 Their Law, 334. 
Their Judges and Eccleſiaſticks, 335. Why their Religion 

re] lo — 95 no Bell amon ſe, chop V. 2. f. 189. 
wrkiſh Moſque in Conſt ant inople deſcri . + #44 er 
lo mentioned, 185. See Moſques in A. qe) Lag 

Ticho Brahe's Syſtem, V. 2. „ 253 Te = 

Tithe, the Hiſtory thereof, by We V. 1. 5. 1 1 * 


\ 
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21. 1 2 

| 20 Aen. or | Sriadio e named i in England, for ſhel. 
ter from Rain. See V. I. 5.54. 

Union, of England and Srot and, V. 1. p. 239, 251- 

2 of q 0 Ne pz 1. . 211. The Biſhoprick founs 

3 

Urania, Md 53. wad ; 

her for) Pi .299 iI „ine 5 

Vacuum, V. I. p. 5. 

Vapoups and Extalations, Sc. V. t. p. 119, "ru 126, 127, 418, 


428. 430, 432, 433, 434.513 V. 2p. 31, 35743 
Vatican Library. See L. : p. 31, 357» 58. 


Veins in Man, V. 1. p. 473, 474, 536, « 337. 

Venner, V. 1. p. 241. | 

Venus, v. I, p. 53, $5, 57, 110. * 2. p 253. 254, 267, 286. 

Veſta, V. I 49. 

Virgil. the Hiſtorian, V. I. p. 288, 499. The Poet, V. 2. P. 79. 

Virginia diſcovered, J. . P. 240. 

Virtue defined, V. 1. p. 11, 36. Cardinal Virtues, 37, 43+ Virtue 
how promoted, 284 How painted, V. 2. 17 432 434 

Vi ſions, or ſtrange Apparitions, V. 2. 0 358. 

ns and Vomirories, v. 1. p. $23, $59, 351. V. 2. p. 21, 


0 i « 


Vows of rich Gifts, Y. 2+ P. 466, 467, K. 
Voyages under Sea. See V. 2. P. 349. "Fee Trave!s in T. 
Vulcan, V. I. p· 56. 

Vulcand's, of Fire Vomiting Mountains, V. 1. p. 127. 


W. 4 


H 3 Feaſts, their os, V. an 359 
Wales: __ See in 2g 

Wanderipg Stars, 1. 41 

War, V. 1. p. 38, 90. "nh Wars, 221, 222. War proclaimed, 
242. 243, 246. See Battles in B. and . 2. . 120. = 

Wat Bier, V. x. p 226. © 

Watch and Ward, firſt appointed in London, V. 1. p. * 

Water, b whom held to be the firſt Principle, V. 1. p. 7- O5. 
inen thereof, 9. Obſervation thereof, 22. Conſider d as an 

* Element. 117, Waters changing Things to Stone, x L. 
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b. 35. V. 1. p. 118. New River brought to London, 239. Wa- 
try Meteors, 418. Medicinal Waters, 123. Of walking up- 
on the Water, /. 2. b. 353. Of Ships (wimming under Wa- 
ter, 3 9. Was of of ghe World, See Oceaus in O, and Rin 
in N? 
Waathey: Ghſſes, J. 1. phage Change of Wart prefaged by 
"Beaſts, V. 2. 12 NS 
Weight ahd:Meaſures'of all Countries, V. 1. p. 391. „ 
Weights to weigh Gold Coin firſt ordained, V. I. p. 228. 
We 3 Built, Y. 1. * 217, Abbey | Built. See church 
in 
Wha/es, conſecrated, to what God, V. 1. p. 60. Yield Oyl 
| and Whalebone, V. 2. P. 6, 464; Their * 463. How taken, 


464. 

wheat at 64, per Buſhel, 8 V. 1. f. 234. 

beat Meaſure, V. 1. p. 3 N 

Whitehall Built, V. 1. 5 227 Burnt, 245. 

Winds, V. 1. p. 434. . the Sang. 1. 2. 7. 211,494 
496. How painted. 

Wind or-Caſtle. See Ca 7 in C. 


r what, F- 1. P. 3, 39,44 —̃äͤ 15 

V. 1. p. 13, 14. 

Witchcraft, V. 1. p. 230, 437. V. 2. p. 338. 

Mul ſey (Cardinal) V. I. p. 235. V. 2. p. 308, 315. 

) Wolves, in England, how got rid of them V. 1. 20s RE,” 

Women, V. 1. p. 41, 42, 94. 229, 487, &c 312. p. 361. 

Waol, v. 1. 148. How Numbred, 399. | 

Worceſter: V. I. p. 244. 

Works, before | uſtification, V. 1. p. 80. Of Sapererogation ibid, 
Ot good Works, 79. Works loſt. See Hiſtory in H. 

World, the 8 1 "thereof, by whom invenred, V. 1. 7. 7. Opini- 
on thereof, „94 By whom ſaid to be made by Angels. 94 
Thirty Work ibid. How divided. 114. V. 2. P. 253. Its Crea- 
tion, J. 1. p. 115. Its Duration, ibid. Of the World being bu 5 
one, 511. If filled with Sand, what Number of Grains it woul 
amount to, J. 2. p. 134. 


1 Wound, of a Tin Buller dangerous, J. 2. p. 33. Wounds how cured 


35» | 
Writing Hands of the Jews of Germany and Spain, V. 2. p. 54, 55. 
Manuſcript yay nary” 160, 163. Points for Writing, 61. 


Wrixs of Law, V. 1. P. 340. Original and Judicial, 344. 346. 
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e og firſt Hividea into 105 AY V. 1. p. 6. See 7. 2. 


274. By whom divided into 22 Months, 26). 
Weesen f c Uitineulchel, V. I. p. 8 I Of the Mon 1 
= — in 3 0 Of the ſeveral. — 1. 8 Year. der 

1. P. 21 2 4 2 PR + 

Year Books 0 1 . 5 3 | 

Teomen of the Guard, V. * * 


a - % q , @ %. % 
£* : * 7 : » 


Z Enith and Nadir, V. 2. p. 256. 
Zetetici, V. 1. p. 10. 11 u. 
— V. 1. p. 30, 111, 132. v. 5.5.8. 235. 1 
6 V. 1, p- 113, 131, 133+ 10 


ADVERTISE MENT. 


As. to the Table, the READ ER is defired to take Notice, that 
if he wants to find any dae Diſeaſe, he muſt look in 
Diſtempers incident to the Body in D. and not expect to nnd 
them 1everally. Entered: in the Table; the like, if he wants to 
nd any particular Poet, Hiſtorian, Philoſopher, &c. he mult 
ook for Poets in general, and Hiſtorians, — be will find each 
fu Perſon. So of any particular River, or Term of Art 
any Science, &c- he will not find em by the particular Name 
* the Table; but if he pleaſes to conſider the Method of this 
Book, and the proper Science ſuch Terms belongs to, he vil 
then eafily find them out without Difficulty. And having 
one, he hath them altogether, Ocher ſingular * diftin& H- 
ſtorical, or remarkable Things, Cc. the Table will enable him 
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BOOKS Printed for C. Saw bridge, 
at the Three Flower de Lys in Little- 


Boofs wow in the Preſs. _ g 
"HE Memorable Things of Socrates; written by Neue, 
Phon, in Five Books. Trannated jnto'Eng/i/. To which 
is prefix'd the Life of Socrates, written in French by 
Monſieur Charpentier, a Member of the French Academy, tran- 
ſired Hkewiſe into Engliſh, and the Life of Xewphon collected 
from ſcyeral Authors, together with ſome Account of his Wri- 
tings. Price Bound 6 5. © us tte tobe: — 
7. Lucretius Carus, his Six Books of the Nature of Things, 
tranſlated into Engliſb Verſe. By Tho. Creech, M. A. formerly 
Fellow of Wadbam, and afterwards of All-Senls College in Ox- 
fod, with 1arge Annotations. Printed after the manner of tſte 
Books Cam Netis Variorum. Being a compleat Syſtem ofthe Epi- 
curean Philoſophy. IV. B. Several Hundred Verſes that were not 
formerly tranſlated, will be ſupplied in this Edition. The whole 
will be two. Volumes in Octavo, and ſome few printed upon X 
ſuperine Royal Paper for the Curious. FAVES 
The Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtories of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodg- 
wr, &c. faithfully Abridged from the Originals, By Sam, Parker, 
Gent. the ſecond and laſt Part, which compleats the Whole. 
Price bound, 5 . The forrger Volume the fame Price, and his 
ay Bona of Euſebius 3 5. 6 d. Tully of Old Age, by the fame, 
1464. 1 | ; 
Pharmacopœia Ludoviciana, Ceu Medicamentorum Sylloge 
quæ in promptu aſſervanda velit Clarif. Daniel Ludovicus Medi- 
cus Ducal. Sax. Gothan · in Libro de Pharmacia Moderno ſeculo ap- 
Plicanda, & ad omnes Medendi Intentiones ſufficientia exiſtimavit. 
Alphabetice diſpoſita, una cum Viribus & Dofibus, Remediorum 
Morborumque Indicibus annexis. Price 1 5. 6. 4. in Sheep. 
Ovid's Triſtia, in Eng#/þ Verſe, Price bound, one Shilling 
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ACompleat Chriſtian Dictionary; wherein the. Signibcation K. 
42 4 and ſeversl Aectptations eb all the Words mentioned in B 
5 Holy Voz ot. 2 d New. Teſtament, are tuly Mk 

pened, Expreſſed, and Explained 7 Alſo; very many ambi- et 
- guous Speeches, hard and difficult Phraſes therxim contained, no 
are plainly Interpreted, Cleared, and Expounded. Tending to ce 
the increaſe of Chriſtian Knowledge, and ſerving for the uM 
of all, eſpecially the unlearned, who have no Skill in the Ori-MYbe 
ginal Languages, Hebrew and Greek, wherein the Scriptures we 
. were hrſt written; and may be unto Miniſters of the-Goſpet; M- 
MKers of Families, ik Chriſtians, inſtead of a ConcordanceWiig 
and Commentary on all the Scriprures; . Begun by that famous 
and worthy. Man of God, Mr. Thomas Wilſon, Miniſter of the 
Word at St, George's, in Canterbury, and one ot the Six Preachers 
ar 


Nee | 
. There, and continued by, Mr. John Bazmell, Augmented and en- 
—.— with 2 fixfold 9 5 Df N Ba Thouſand 
Wards, with their ſeveral Acceptations, all wanting in the for- 
mer Editions. II. Of many more Acceptations of the ſame 
Words, mentioned and to be found therein. III. Ot a great 
Number ot hard and difficult Phraſes, not cleared at all in the 
foriner Impreſſions; with a farther Explanation of many others 
therein ſet down. IV. Ot the Ness of the Proper 
Names of Men, Women, Countries, Cities, Rivers, Mountains, 
Cc. mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. V. Of the Nature and 
Properties of ſuch Beaſts, Fowls, Fiſhes, Trees, Plants, Fruits, 
eds, Stones, &c. as are named therein. VI. Of the divers 
eadings ſet in the Margent of the Bibles of the laſt Tran(lation 
"Extracted, out of the moſt approved Authors, both Ancient and 
j Modern, «fpecially Petri Ravanelli, Bibliotheca Sacra. And now 
in this Eighth Edition very much enlarged, and digeſted into 
one Compleat Alphabetical Dictionary. By the diligent Cate 
72 induſtrious Pains of Azdrew Simſon, Miniſter of the Goſpel 
ee al eg: Ae 
Thirty Ti Sermons, vis. XVI. Ad Aulam. VI. 44 Clerun 
VL Ad Magiſtratum. VIII. Ad ;Popminns. With a large Pre- 
face. By the Right Reverend, Father in God, Robert Junderſu, 
| Tate Lord Biſhop of Lizco/n. The Eighth Edicion, Corre ed 
| and Amended, Whereunto is now added. the Life of the Fe. 
verend and Learned Author, written by 1ſaas Walton, Price 
bound 18 -. : 
ER Concerning 
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A Catalogue of Books, n 8 
Concerning che Right of Succeſſion to the Kingdom of Ex- 
uud, in two Books ; againſt F Parſons a Jeſuit, 

- . Who affutn'd the Counterteir Name of Dolemam; by which he 
endeavours to overthrow not only the Rights" of  Succefſion In | 

tion kingdoms, but alſo the Sacred Authority of, Kings themſelves. 

in by the Eminently Learned and judicious Sir Thomas Craig bf 
ully MM Verertpan, (the Celebrated Author of the, Jar Fexdate ) Writ- 
nbi. Niem Originally in Latin above Too Years fince by the Author, and 
1d, w Rithfully tranſlated into Fygliſt, with & large Index of the 

to contents, and a Preface by the ranllator.” Price Bound, 12 2 

ue A new Spaniſh and Engliſh Dictionary: Collected from th 

Ori- beſt ani ſd Authors, both Antient'and Moder. Containing fe- 

ures veral thquſand Words more than any other Dictionary 3 with 

M- their Etymology ; their proper, figurative, but leſque an ns 

nceMSignifications; the common Terms of Arte and Sciences; the 
ous proper Names of Men; the Surnatnes of Families,” and an Ac- 

che count” of them; the Titles of the Nobiliry of Spain; 1. . 

her with its Geography, and that of the Weſt. Indies; with the 
en- Names of ſuch Provinces,” Towihs and ih in other Parts 


andi which differ in Spaniſh from the Eng/i/B. Alſo above two! 
for- Thouſand” Proverbs literally Tranſlated, with their Equivalents, 
ame whire any could be found; and many Thouſands of Phraſes: 
rat ind difficult Expreſſions explain d. All the Words throughour. 
theW the Dictionary Accented, for the aſcertaining of the Ptonun- 
ners ciation. To which is added, à copious Exgliſbh and Spaniſh Dicti- 
per onary. Likewiſe a Spani/þ — more complete and eaſy 
uns, I than any hitherto extant: Wherein the Syariſßh Dia logues that 
and have been publiſh'd are put into proper Exliſbd. The Whole 
uits, by Captain John Stevens.” 1 l. 5. 6. the common Paper Bound. 
vers The Academy of Armory: or, a Diſplay of Heraldry. Being 
io more eaſy Way to attain the Knowledge thereof, than hath” 
and been hitberro publiſh'd by any- Containing the -ſeveral Variety 
now of created Beings, and how born in Coats of Arms, both Foreign 
into nd Domeſtick. With the Inſtruments ufed in all Trades and 
Carell Sciences, together with their Terms of Art. Alſo the Etymolo- 
(pel gies, Definitions, and Hiſtorical Obſervations on the ſame, ex- 
plicated and explained © according to our Modern Language. 
rum Very uſeful for all Gentlemen, Scholars, Divines, and all Perſons 
Pre-. ¶ dat defire the true Knowledge of any Arr or Science. -By R. H. 
Centleman Sewer in Extraordinary to King Charles, and ſome- 
times Deputy to the Kings of Arms. Price Found, 1J. , 
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3 A Catalogue of Books. | 
The Work, of our Ancient, Learned, and Excellent Engl; 
Poet, Feffrey Chaucer: As they have lately been compar'd with 
the belt Manuſcripts; and ſeveral Things added, never before in 
Print. To which-is;adjoynd, The Story of the Siege of Thebe: : 
By John Liagate, Monk of Bury. Together with the Lite of 
aucer, ſhe wing his Country, Parentage, Education, Marriage, 
Children, Revenues, Service, Reward, Friends, Books, Death, 
Alſo a Table, ; wherein the old and obſcure Words. in Chaucer are 
explain d, and ſuch Words (which are many) that either are, b 
Nature or Derivation, Arabick, Greek, Latin, Italian. French, 
Dutch, or Saxon, mark'd with particular Notes for the better 
ynderſtanding their Original. Price Bound, 11. 

The compleat Works of that Eminent Miniſter of God's Word 
Mr. 1/aac Ambreſe, conſiſting of theſe following Treatiſes, viz, 
Prima, Media, & Ultima or, The Firſt, Middle, and Laſt 
Things. ezine ſet torth: I. The Doctrine of Regeneration, 
or the New, Birth. II. The Practice of Sanctification, in the 
Means, Duties, Ordinances, bath private and publick, tor conti- 
nuance and encreaſe of a godly Lite. III. Certain Meditations ot 
Man's Miſery, in his Lite, Death, Judgment, and Execution: 
As alſo of God's Mercy, in our Redemption, and Salvation- 
With a Sermon added, N Redeeming the Time. Look- 
ing unto Jeſus, as carrying on the Great Work of Man's Salva- 
tion. War with Devils; Miniſtration of, and Communion with 
Angels. Price Bound, 1/7. hi BOY WE 

' Brownlow Latine Redivionus: A Book of Entries of ſuch De- 
clarations, Informations, Pleas in Bar, and Abatement, Repli- 
cations, Rejoynders, Demurrers, and other Parts ot Pleadings 
(now in Ute) in perſonal and mixt Actions; contained in the 
tirſt and ſecond Parts of the Declarations and Pleadings of Ni. 
chard Brownlow, Eſqi late Chiet Prothonotary ot the Court of 
Gemmon-Pleas (unskiltully turn d into, Engliſh) and Printed in 
the Years 1653, and 1654. Now Publiſn d in Latin, their Oli. 
ginal Language; with Additions of Authentick Modern Prect- 
dents, inſerted under every Title: And a copious Table after the 
Method of Mr. Townſhend, Price Bound, Mes 

Fables of «&/ep, and other Eminent Mythologiſts, with Morals 
and Reflections: By Sir Roger Leſtrange, Knight. The qth Edi. 
tion. Corrected and Amended, In Flie, Price Bound 12 5 
in Octavo, Bound 6s. | 
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TH E Works of the Reverend and Learned Mr. John Gregory; 
M,. A. of Chrift-Church, Oxon. In two Parts: The Firſt con- 
taining Notes and Obſervations upon ſeveral Paſſages in Scripture 
The Sccond his Poſthwmg ; being divers learned Trafts wo vi- 
nous Subjects. The 4th Edition corrected. Price Bound, 64. 
The Art of Dialling, perform'd Geometrically, by Scale and 
Compalles : Arithmetically, by the — Sines and Tan- 
gente: Inſtrumentally, by a Trigonal Inſtrument. The Geome- 
trical Part whereot is performed by Projcting of the Sphere in 
Plano, upon the Plane it ſelt; whereby not only the Making, but 
the Reafon alſo of Dials is diſcdyered. A ſecond Way of Geome- 
trical Dialling very eaſy, plain and univerſal. The 4th Edition 
with Copper Plates. To Which is added, a Supplement; ſhew- 
ng, how by Scale and Compaſſes to inſcribe ſuch Circles of the 
sphere into Sun Dial- Plans, that ſhall ſhew..( beſides the Hour 
of the Day) the Diurnal Motion of the Sun; his Place in rhe 
Zodiack; the Time from his Riſing and Setting; Babylonian, Ita- 
lian, and Femiſh Hours; the Point of the Compaſs upon which 
the Sun is at any time of the Day, and the Proportions of Sha- 
dows to their Heights. Alſo, a general and eaſie Way to Project 
Hour. Lines upon all kind of Superficies, without any regard had 
to their ſtanding. And, how from a Glaſs Horizontally placed 
in the Soil of a Window, to reflect Hours upon any Superficies. 
By WILTIAu LEYBOURNE, Philomath. Price Bound, 3 4. 
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EN Proverbs, with Moral Reflections, familiarly accom- 

modated to the Humour and Manners of the preſent Ape. 
The Second Edition. To which is added, The Union Proverb, oc- 
caſion d by the French Expedition to Scotland, and ſeveral other 
Proverbs never before printed: By Oſwald Dykes, Gent. formerly 
of Queens College, Oxon; and Amanuenſis to Sir Roger L'Eſtrange. 
Price Bound, 5 5. | * Sy 

Poems on ſeveral Occafions.. With Imitations from Horace, 
Ovid, Martial, Theocritus, Bachylides, Anacrem, &c: To which 
5 prefix d a Diſcourſe on Criticiſm, and the Liberty of Writing, 
In a Letter to a Friend. By Samuel Cobb, M. A. The Third Edi- 
tion. To which is added, Poems on the Duke of Marlborough, 
Prince Eugene, the Electoral Prince ot Hanover, with other Lo- 
ems. Never before Printed. Price Bound, 3 5. and 64.- +; 
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A gtalague ef Books, 


* Remarks on Mr. Higdens Utopian Conſtitution ; or an Anſner 


* to his unanſwerable Book. By an Enmghſh-Man, With an Ap 
pendix. The 3d Edition. Price bound 2 5 6 dd. 
A ſhort but exact, Account of all the Diſeaſes incident to the 


Eyes, with the Cauſes, Symptoms, and Cures. Alſo Practical 


+ » 'Obſervatlons upon lope extraordinary Diſeaſes of the Eyes. By 


Sir William Read, Her Majeſty's Oculiſt, and Operator in the 


Eyes in Ordinary. The 2d Edition, cortected. Price bound 


28. 6d. he owe "þa. or | 
A Collection of the Writings of the Author of the Tue Born. 
"Engliſh-Man. Corrected and enlarged by bimſelf. The 3d Edi- 
tion. Price bound 6s. ett eee 

A Second Volume of the Writings of the Author of the True. 
Born- Engliſh-Man. Some whereot never before Printed. Cor- 
Tected and enlarged by the Author, The 2d Edition. , Price 
bound 6s, DD * 
A Critical Hiſtory of the Doctrines and Worſhips (both Good 
and Evil of the Church from Adam to our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt; 
Giving an Account of the Origin of all the Idolatries of the An- 
cient Pagans, as far as they relate to the Jewiſh Worſhip, Writ- 
ren-in rench by Mr. P:trr Furien, and faithfully done into Eng- 
6h. In'two Volumes. Price bound 126. * 
A Collection ot Original Letters from the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Sandwich, the Earl of Sunderland, and Sir William Go- 


dolphin, during their Embaſſies in Spain, Wherein the Maxims 


and the moſt memorable Affairs of the N Court are lully 


laid open. Together with ſeveral curious Papers from Don Jobs 
of Auſtria, the Conde de Peneranda, and ot her Chiet Miniſters 
there. As allo a Treatiſe by my Lord Sandwich, concerning the 
Advantages of a nearer Union with. ghat;Crown:z and another by 
Sir william Godolphin, abous the Waols ot Shain. Pr. bound 65. 
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Inſtructiůons to the BINDER. 

I. In the Second Volume take Care to place the Sheet Bb 

tight, it being falſe Paged, viz. 359, &c. inſtead of 
369, &c. t | | RN 1 

Ul. In the ſame Volume, place the Pedigree juſt before 
Page 417. > 8 12 . BE dv \ a 5 TT 


